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INTRODUCTION 



The present volume is the third to present Polish rural sociology to the 
foreign reader. The first publication was a special English language edition 
of "Roczniki Socjologii Wsi" ("The Annals of Rural Sociology. Special 
Issue") (1968) containing a selection of articles from the first 7 volumes 
of that "Annals". It has oriented the reader abroad on the directions 
and state of scientific work in Poland in 4he field of rural sociology. 
The second publication, i^ the French language (Les Transformations de la 
campaj^ne polonaise, ed. R. Turski, 1970), provided an allsided view of 
research and studies conducted in Poland in centres of the Polish Academy 
of Sciences, Universities and institutions directly connected with social 
practice. This volume constitutes current the most complete presentation of the 
trends in Polish rural sociology. 

In comparison, the present volume, issued by The Institute of Philosophy 
and Sociology under the Polish Academy of Sciences, is directed to mainly 
one problem. This is the question of economic growth, in particular, the 
implications of industrialization for the social structure, the organization 
of farms of various types, for changes in rural culture and way of life 
and in the situation of large social groups, such as the rural youth 
and women. 

The choice of themes is not accidental. The process of industrialization 
transpiring in Poland under the conditions of the given socio-economic 
system is the main factor which moulds the shape of the society, including 
rural society. The first part of that subject-matter, establishment of the types 
and forms of industrialization and the manners of its influence on rural 
life and the changes in the rural social structure it effects have been 
dominant in the research md theoretical works of recen* years. That stage 
may be regarded as finished, or temporarily closed, unless the need arises 
of basic conceptual changes. The research trend now leans more toward 
cognition of cultural changes: living conditions and expectations in th^t 
respect, the way of life and the so-called quality of life. That direction of 
interest is growing at present and may be expected to be dominant in the 
coming years. 

The volume is naturally limited in content. It hence does not fully 
reflect contemporary rural sociology in Poland either in the choice of 
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.iiKluus or suh|c\ls A coiisulciablv fuller prcsciiiaiuM] will he. lor example, 
(he sei ol papers to he Jeluereil hv Polish parlKipants at the I ourih 
World ( oML'rcss ol Rural Soeu)loLiy (Toruh. I'olaiuL Au^!us( II h^7h). The 
reader JesuinL' io lorni an opinion on whal Tolish luial soeioloiziMs are 
iKVuiMcil wiih ami the seieniilic level of their work shijuhl he rereried to 
those papers. Anions works not inehKlccI ui this volume, whieh would essen- 
tially supplement the subjeci-maller it eonlains, niav he ni'.Milionevi by way 
of example: (he study of I . Kolhus/ on cllal\l!L^ in small farms in the iV)j- 
lon of the mi>st 'Va^mented aiirieultuiv (South Poland), the work of 
J. liurvta and studies niaile under the direelion of A, KwiLvki of soeial 
ehauLVs in vilhii^es of western reuions re^zained after the war. Or the rese- 
arch conducted by the Institute of Philosophy and Soeioloey on household 
econoniv and the qualuy of life, research on the rural pari^il conducted by 
the Lublin ( entre or investiizations of the situation of rural ayed. 

In the conmiL! volumes of the "Annals of Rural Sociology'*, prepared in the 
lin^lish laniiuaue. (he reader will lind an essential supplement of the articles 
preseiiled, liut those presented m this volume enable to grasp the consequen- 
ces of economic i!rowtb for rural life and the apprehensions connected with 
them. The comprehension of economic iirowth is undoubtedly subject to con- 
stant redefinition in connection with the dillieuliies it confronts and its 
unexpected and often undesirable C()nsc\|ucnces. Many sociologists and eco- 
nomists express anxiety in this respect and seek alternatives. The works of 
Polish rural sociologists contained in this volume tend in the same direction 
and constitute their contribution to die world discussion. 
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INDUSTRIALIZATION AND CH ANGUS 
IN THE SOCIAL STRUCTURE 
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[ YPfiS Ol INDUSTRIALIZATION 

Although social clFccts of industrialization arc programmed subjects of 
only a few sociological research centers in Poland', probably all scientists 
interested in present-day problems have been dealing w ith theme. However results 
or this wide research activity are comulating into a system of positive know- 
ledge on the subject, lo a small extent only. It might be worth-while to 
bring up some kno vn dilHcultics. 

First of all, all general reflections (both theoretical and in publicity, if such 
a differentiation should be made in the former literature on the subject) 
do not correspond with empiric research. Results of empiric research are very 
seldom used as premises of reasoning in general considerations. They serve 
more for exemplification of theses deduced on different principles. Qn the 
other hand, opinions and suppositions expressed in Uie course of theoretical 
discussions are not accepted as starting points or hypotheses in empiric rese- 
arch and no Wv>nder as they* are usually untranslatable into a language of 
inquiries or analytic tables. So, if it happens that facts denying some intu- 
itive assumptions (too carelessly formulated) are given, or that some ill 
considered interpretations of empiric material is pointed out, such an event 
has to be considered exeptional. So far, there is no system of closer inter- 
dependences between two kinds of cognitive activity artd mutual inspiration is 
what rather could be discussed. 

In any of these fields, considered separately, there is no closer contact 
between individual studies either. Theoretical considerations are most often 
so different sequences of argumentations that most often they do not have 
common tangential points, and it is hard to expect a wider views' complex 
resulting from polemics. A synthesis (or even simple comparison) of empiric 
research results are extremely difficult being most often too fragmentary and 
applying an entirely different conceptual equipment. So far neither on that 
basis a larger system of hypotheses that would organize the research activities 
has been created. 

Such a situation, may be little exaggerated, occurs, of course not 
only in studies on social effects of industrialization. The phenomena indicated 
here are oftrn used as crucial arguments, being subject of criticism and there 
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in.i\ Ih- in.itu oj)jh»)innitii*s .iiul tiiDhv^'s ,in sjkliI «u iriiv i'\ aw hi I'cru'ial 
.iitil it) p.utu uLi) i iiiutsin i'\v'iihK»(|\ i'shi'il^ to aiuIuMiciI liuniu- 

<»M k I'm Ml I' h. k N\ nilu'Ms), luu\o\oi \oua's posdil.iunj.' smh 

.» IK'I "NSllV .III' IU>( slKiA'sshll SIIKA' lIU'V i|o Mo| liullv,ltl' ilk' dI 0\l'l\"l>' 

niim' ilu' km! ilillivultu's Siii'i«CN|ions ol iciiuii 1*1 indiKivi o\ spciiiljli v;* 
nmuIu'm'n .iu' soiiu'imu's .lutpU'il .is ni.iiu iH'nei.il iK'IiIhm.iIuuis riK'tUioiU'il 
.ih»»\i' I lnucv^.'!. ilu' poi\]{ Is th.it Sikh rpiiimhiiUMiN. 1\|>umI Un the |KTU)iI 
4»l IviMiiiiiiii's 1)1 sivi.il ii'iKcs .liul cMu'liicK v.ilii.ihU' in ilh>so limes, an* 

nut s,llls(.Kh)I\ (otI.iV hi'C.llIsi* iPil.lV si'U'lKl* Is stl|)|)osCil iO ilcllVCr sliiMH'stiW 

iniiiiiu).) vsoll ,is ^.'inpHu- \.iliilii>, \\ mkmiis ili.ii hk* il is in naliiral 
scu'iKi's "()nl\ sinh sial^^'uicnls slu>uM l>c lorniuliUcil svhiili have* hccn or al 
kMst mii'lil I)*.* |>n>\cil i'\pciiiucniall> The intuihw \va\ o\ piai ticinj! sdcioIo^'n 
ini\ even posuilalcil hiil it does not salislv aii\hoil\. ahhonjih iioboiK 
ilcMK'N ihc ii>le or iiiiuilion ni eoenilive aclivil>. 1 he pomi is howexer, !hal 
il shoiiM inspire re^earih inskMil ol replacrni: \{, 

Despiie ol siruni: erilteiMn of eiiipirk' studies ihiil ai^ based on :nquii\ 
teehiikpies as well as on statisiieal analysis, their inerease in nuiiiher aiul 
i'lowih .n iniporianee should he evpeeled. Melhodolous aeeonipans my these 
le^hnujues is eonsianiK de\elo[iiiiu. llieoielieal patterns ul* resear.li [iroeedu- 
les' are Ivini' lornmhited and in many lields (iirst ol all in soeial [is\eholo- 
L'M Ihev arc alrcadv iiivmu [iraetieally afi[Mied resiilis. Instead of wasted eon- 
demnath>ns a possih|\ full inrormalion on present niethodolouk'al retpiire- 
ncnis re^Mrdini! empirie stiuhes. should be seeured. 

Meihodoloii\ developmeni is ohviou.sly (he basie eondition to establish 
a s\siem ol knowledize aeeunuilalion ..nd a liu'tor mllueiieini; this system 
ikiively. Aik>lher taeti^r are orjiam/cd ic*!' '".es. partly produced by the dew- 
lo[imem i»t' empirie research ilsell'. Multiplication of research projects 
imposes ihe necessjtv ol iheir planninu in limited scope al least - calls for 
oriMiii/ed eontatis. ever iT ihey did not live up to expectations, encourage^ 
Ihc return ol ideas of comparative investii!ations\ still im-satisfactory. and 
e\eiiluall> forces eolleetini! research results, if only in form ol* siniplilied 
records. Documentation publishmLi ol' abstracts aiul terniinoloiiical dietiona- 
rics. otk' .subject compendium surweys. sets of eontrover^al articles and 
nialenals seem to he most essential in this respect.-* 

Both factors. condilionmL: and stimulating the process of formation of 
knowledee accumulaiion system, still do not secure the creation of such 
a svstem within the tiiven subject. They stimulate the unification of concepts 
and techniques of research, and help to define the problems, but they give 
no Liiiarantee that within the Liiven subject, a group of concepts will arise, 
making the moving from detailed results to more general hypotheses possible 
and correcimg (narrowing or enlarging) these hypotheses by investigation 
undertaken especially tor that purpose. Such a conceptuali/ation arises on 
a basis of growing knowledge of the subject simultaneously with a demand 
for new research instruments. 
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It sccnis thai sulIi a demand has been recently developed in the research 
t)n social effects of iruliistriah/ation. A certain level of knowledge on that 
subject has been already achieved.' Many facts and processes could be indi- 
cated, generally and without hesitations rect)i:ni/ed as uidustrialization effects. 
Biblit)i!raphy ol' detailed studies in this field wCnild already include hundreds 
1)1" items. Attempts of a synthetic approach to the subject or perhaps sum- 
maries appeared also in the world literature.'^ However, we are not happy 
repeatinu genera! statements - true in a way but too vague - as well as 
establishing new particulars which do not help in making these statements 
more accurate, serving only as illustrations. There arc also lew much more 
interesting observations contradicting the above statements, that for example 
not always and not everywhere erection of a big factory has to change the 
surrounding villages into peasant-workers dormitories, sterilize the socio-cul- 
tural rural life - desiniegratc the willagc as a primary group etc/^ Such 
observatit)ns indicate that the social effects of industrialization are more 
diversilied than commonly supposed and sometimes even contradicting 
usual expectations. This brings us to the fact that most statements 
regarding industriali/atit>n effects have no temporary range of validity. 
So, they are not hypotheses but suppositions that could be transformed into 
hypotheses by introducing limiting variables. Maybe the general question on 
social effects of industrialization (which some time ago released such a wide 
research activity) - is already too vague now. If one does not wish to 
repeat discoveries which became banal, a more developed question should 
be asked: which type and way of industrialization brings definite results in 
definite rural communities (or better: ^^what results in what communities")? 
This question being a consequence of a reached level of knowledge, imposes 
the necessity of introducing new d!ffereniiations\ which should enable new 
hypotheses verified in the course of research, 

HEADING MFCHANISMS 0\- INDUSTRIALIZATION - 
f-MPI,()YMHNT AND WORK PRODUCTIVITY 

"Industrialization^^ is a term often used in a wide meaning. It is often 
u.sed as an abbreviated meaning embracing various, though perhaps coupled 
processes or phenomena being the very contents of modernity, so, that the 
common name almost becomes its synonym. An explanation of different 
contemporary phenomena by referring to industrialization understood that 
way, can be hardly accepted since at least a partion of explanatory elements 
is included into the explanatory factor, A most frequently used and as it 
.seems - very limited definition of industrialization as a process taking place 
in countries with almost no industry'^ or no industry at all seems difficult to 
accept. With such reasoning it would be difficult to speak about industria- 
lization in European countries what,soever. 

May be the term 'Industry" itself requires a. more precise definition, 
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R^xcntly. tbi cxamp!':. a term "touristic industry" is being used. It seems 
that the name 'Industry** was applied in this case, to a particular system of 
group activities organization, extended recently not only on manufacturing 
branches but also on services. Although the meaning of the term is used 
dilTerenliy here than while discussing, migration from agriculture to industry, 
or interdependency of these two fields of national economy. 

In empiric studies on social effects of industrialization industry is most 
often understood as a branch of national economy which could be defined 
more precisely referring to the official list of enterprises registered under 
this entry. The term "industrialization*' should be consistently understood as 
placing these enterprises in the national economy (or in the economy of 
a particular district or region). Those, who would be right to avoid the 
vague icrni ''placing", are usually indicating the measure applied to determine 
the industrialization degree. In sociological research, a most often applied 
measure is the number of persons employed in industry''' (or a percentage 
of persons employed in industry compared with the total number of persons 
professionally active). This measure (and the connected with it understand- 
ing of industrialization) seems to be sensible and useful as it shows what 
considerable part of the society is taking part in industrial production or 
which p'lrt is engaged directly in this particular system of work organization, 
defining many fundamental characteristics of living conditions. 

Industrialization is' an economic phenomenon, although not only, and so 
economists have to consider also other indexes to measure its degree — such as: 
the share of industrial production in the whole national manufacture (respe- 
ctively tiiat of a district or region), share of industry in the national income 
or the value of production means engaged into the productive process, com- 
pared with ihe total of production means in national economy. These 
measures may be not of direct significance, for many sociological studies, 
although they show the place of industrv in national economy or in the 
general activity of the society. However, confronted with such a basic measure 
like employment coefficient, they may picture different kinds or types of 
industrialization implying (as it may be expected) - different social effects. 
And so. for example, the economists distinguish an industrialization based 
on employment increase and an industrialization based on increased work 
prodiictivity. " These being not alternatives — both the first and the second 
m.ay occur. However, even then values of botb indexes appear in different 
proportions. The comparison of their structure gives the possibility to single 
out two extreme types of industrialization: I) achieved mainly by increase 
of direct labour, and 2) industrialization being the result of capital expen- 
ditures, meaning iriodernization and work rationalization. 

There are many reasons for a region to be classified closer to one of the 
extreme types. This being influenced by natural conditions, economic history 
of a country or region as well as its economic policy (with an objective to 
achieve full employment, for example) or a socio-economic system, where 
modernization stimuli are wen^ er than the pressure of labour supply. 



A tvpc of iiuliistriali/ation is tictcrmincd dtrcctl\ bs the industry structure 
i.e. "Dy si/e ami quantity o*' industrial plants. In each industrial branch the 
part of labour (required level of workers qualitications) as well as possibili- 
ties of modernization are diirereni. As during longer periods of time an 
increase of labour productivity is a constant tendency, the types mentioned 
here may be also treated as historical stages of industrialization in a given 
country and it should be a-sumed that the stage of industrialization based, 
tirst of all, on employment increase will be followed by a second based 
mainly on labour elliciency increase, 

Social ellects of the types (or stages) mentioned are ~ as one may belie- 
ve - ditrerent. Demographic con,sequence.s will be different and in the first 
place directions and scale of migration from rural areas. Having not found 
work in industry, the migrants - and migration is to a great extent deter- 
mined by a necessity to leave agriculture - v/ill exert pressure upon other 
development sectors and thus lind (or create) new working places. The tyf>e 
of industrialization determines also to a considerable extent at least, the 
occupational structure of the population, thus designates the possibihties and 
directions of social mobility (this being not without impact on aspirations), 
as well as the ways of realization. By determinating an occupational structure, 
an industrialization type determines as well the level and kind of technical 
and general knowledge, ,he level and kind of aspirations and in consequence 
the material and cultural needs. It is obvious, that the type of industriali- 
zation depends on the degree of economic development as well as on the 
general development of the society in which it arises. It is hard to expect 
the modern industry to be developed on a wider scale in a country with 
a low level of education as well as material and cultural needs. Never- 
theless, an interaction exists. It is not only the . type of industrialization 
which is determined by the type of society in which it arises, also the 
changes in this society are defined by the type of indnsirialization. So, 
general statements regarding social effects of industrialization may be true or 
false depending to what type of industrialization they refer. They may be 
also misleading giving the same name to quahtatively different phenomena. 

The structure of industry determines industrialization types not only accor- 
ding to the size and kind of employment requirements and modernization 
possibilities. The structure of national economy, is of equal importance in- 
dustry in the first place, because of the proportions between sectors pro- 
ducing means of production and those producing means of consumption. 

LLAI^ING MKCHANISMS OI- tNDUSTRIALIZATtON - 
PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION 

The distinction between the two sectors of economy has been introduced 
by Marx in his studies on mechanism and conditions of simple and enlarged 
reproduction.'- This distinction creates many practical problems - it would 
be ditlicult, e.g., to include armaments to any of these sectors (it is usually 
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included into the lirsl). It i> also haid to classify ihese products which can 
well serve as means of consumption and or as means of production, Fmally 
one can. and one should "^'^r planning purposes, distinguish, more sectors, 
ith definite proportions among one another, the latter being an in- 
dispensable coi '^iuon of economic balance and growth. However, these 
ma tiers do not change the argumentation essentially. The basic conclu- 
sion drawn from the reproduction models is most important: namely it is 
a statement that the basic condition of reproduction is a balance of flows, 
regardless where the accumulation is located, Theoreticaly, two extreme 
solutions are possible: one with accumulation located in the first sector 
(production of the means of production) and a second when it would be 
located in the second (production of means of consumption). That would 
mean two ideal types of industrialization. In the first one ("productive") 
the production of means of production would be the leading mechanism 
whereas consumption would remain settled or growing to such extent to 
make the process possible. In the second one, (consumption-oriented) the 
constancy growing production of means of consumption would be- 
come a principle and condition of development, while production of means 
of production would increa.se only to an extent necessary to meet the demands 
of the second sector. The chances of such extreme models to occur in pure 
form are obviously small, as they '\'ou)d cause many economic complications. 
Possibilities of production increase based on extended supplies of constant 
capital, are limited on a certain level for each period of time; production 
increase within the first .sector requires a certain growth in employment 
which would mean an increase in the second sector as well. The society is 
also against keeping a constant level of consumption which is influen- 
cing labour productivity. Ewentually, modernizatic ■ ' juires a higher 
level education and technical knowledge as well as an ., ..eased number of 
specialists, all this demanding higher standards of consumption. An increased 
output of consumer's goods requires a further growth of the first sector 
including itself mcjhanisms of growth. For different reasons also in view 
of defensive capability the development of the first sector is not only 
supported by managers but also by larger social groups, also in view 
of defensive capability. 

With all objection.; the distinguishing of the two ideal types seems rea- 
sonable because the decisions on placing accumulation are basically free. 
The basic manufacturer of the first sector are its own means of moderniza- 
tion. It means that economy is capable of development also in an extremely 
''rational" way, in a "production for production" system. As it is, the eco- 
nomical .balance and development may be a result of various decisions and 
therefore the latter are determined by interchanging social forces, by a clash 
of valuation systems characteristic for individual social groups or even by 
a collision of interests of these groups - interests originated from one, gene- 
rally accepted, valuation system. 1 



Deliberations on social forces determinating decisions on placing accumu- 
lations leads us towards a wide socjological topic which could not be discus- 
sed here. The important conclusion for our purpose:* is just the determination 
of industralization types. 

Mechanisms determining each of these types also referred to as "producers 
market** and "consumers market** by the economists may also appear, to 
some extent. A hypothesis that they are stages of economic development, 
may be also accepted. Although historically the development of the second 
sector used to be the premise and the base for the first, in underdeveloped 
countries this order is now often changed and the first industrialization 
period is mostly of '^productive*' character in the meaning given here. Even 
with such an understanding of industrialization types distinguishing them and 
describing the dissimilarity of their social effects seems useful. It is worth 
knowing that in a country shifting from the first stage to the second, the 
actually examined effects of industrialization belong already to the past, and 
that such a country should expect phenomena that are not to be observed 
yet • . research. 

The distinction between types of industrialization could serve as a good 
starting -oint in describing different societies. Recognized values are the 
sphere where dissimilarity, occurs. The "productive" type implies the exis- 
tance of ideology, recognition of serving an idea as a superior value power 
of the state, nation, class economic development or at least sacrifices for 
the benefit of future generations. In accepting this type of industrialization, 
different and even in other matters contradicting ideologie's may cooperate. 
If a "productive" industrialization type is being realized accompanied by an 
increase of employment and in a country of agrarian overpopulation, then 
it may be generally accepted (especially by rural areas) regardless of ideological 
motivations imposed on it by centers of realizations. If this type is 
realized in a society of strong consumption aspirations, then it must be based 
on a power equipped with strong repressive means, able to\. restrain 
social conflicts. However, even regardless of strong control, an expansion 
of aspirations and consumption patterns, will result in a development of 
this industrialization type towards an industrialization subordinated to 
consumption. 

Consequences of an accepted or imposed type of industrialization are 
relatively easily perceptible in the sphere of values as well as in the po- 
litical sphere. It seems, however, that social effects are much deeper and they 
reach into the social structure as well as patterns and ways of social 
mobility, determining the directions of changes and through dissimilarity 
of institutional solutions are strongly influencing the character of inter-perso- 
nal relations and patterns of socialization. 

Naturally, a definite type of industrialization is always placed in a defi- 
nite- society but an interaction exists. The features of a given society, its 
demographic structure, agrarian relations, educational level, etc, - create 
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condilit>ns iiunlitying llic induslriaii/alion type or even forejudging ils ver\ 
existence: t>n the other hand, in a certain system of economic devclop- 
nient the society is engaged in this development and transformatetl in this 
prtKess pnnhices elfecis the part of which only may be desired. 

An industrialization type based on employment or labour productivity 
IS qualified by features mentioned already before. 

In order to determine the productive or consumption type of indu- 
strialization, a dynamic analysis of consumption level increase in a certain 
perit>d o^' lime, would be necessary, as well as a dynamic analysis of 
produciDH of means of produv.tion pointing out especially the relation 
ol in.w>tVM.nts in heavy, industry to the investments in consumption 
sectors. 

The shown indices give a partial characteristics of extremely complex 
structures. Comparison of indices only permits the determination of the 
industrialization process in one country or region in comparison to other 
countries or regions. 

A combination of both typologies allows to distinguish initially four 
types of industrialization: 

1. based on increased employment in an industry with a productive 
leading mechanism. 

2. based on an increase of employment with a consumption leading 
mechanism. 

3. based on an incrcv. e of labour efficiency in the economy oriented 
versus first sector. 

4. based on an increase of labour efficiency in the economy oriented 
versus second sector. 

Apparently the connections seem more harmonious in the second and 
the third type, but as a matter of fact the remaining types (the first 
and the fourth) are being realized (not completely of course). This is 
explained so far - by the developed consumers aspirations being 
important stimulants of labour productivity increase. Developed consumption 
models are also connected with a higher level of education and techno-professio- 
nal knowledge which is an indispensable condition for the increase oi labour 
productivity. It is impossible for an increase based on "productive" 
mechanism to ,be connected with a more significant labour productivity 
increase (the third type) since its basic characteristics is to keep consumption 
or even its limitation on a stable niveau. Indicating the importance of 
factors influencing labour efficiency increase it might be worth to distin- 
guish industrialization types according to some other characteristics. 

DIRHCTIVES AND INTERACTIVE ECONOMY SYSTEM 

These characteristics are first of all rules of economy functioning, and 
ways of combining consumption with productive activity in particular. 
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Within the tirst type Icfs call it "directive" - producers receive their 
Drdcr.N given by a planning center and are then rated, punished or 
rewarded accordinL! to the fulfillment of tasks. An appropriate economic 
sv.siem based on the same principle deals with the distribution of goods. 

A consumer may. of course, choose this or another product (although 
example^ of compulsory purchases are known) from the lot offered by 
di.stribuiit)n, H:s behavior has no direct influence neither on the producer's 
nor cn the distributor's activity. The planning center is an intermediary 
factor taking the consumer's not always into reaction account, the more, 
thai as far as basic demands are concerned, the consumer is not in 
a poMiK>n to refrain form purchases. Although the planning center is not 
capable of changing the fundamental human needs, it can influence their 
modificalion as well as create new needs or make their appearance difficult. 

Naturally the planning center, is operating more or less smoothly and 
rationally - problems of compatibility of needs with productive and distribu- 
tive activity, ensuring the right incentives for economic institutions as well as 
criterions of judging are very difficult and complex — however there are 
problems of an organizing or technical character being beyond our topic, 
unavoidable failures in the functioning of 'he system bring undoubtedly 
social repercussioi.s. The main feature of ti»e system characterized here 
and of the industrialization type based on it, is the indirect character 
of connections between production, distribution and consumption being 
realized through interdependence between each of these spheres and the main 
planning and coordinating center. 

In the second extreme type -- let's call it "interactive", the produ- 
ctive activity and the consumers needs meet directly on the ground 
of distribution, on the market. Consumers' behaviour is a direct source 
of reward and punishment for producers. Meeting the needs i.s a condition 
of the manufacturing pro ess and is indicating the producers chances of 
survival. Obviously the producers are doing their best to create actively 
the consumers needs by introducing new products on the market, advertising 
commercials tic, it means by modification and creating new consumption 
models. It doesn't change the fact that the adaptation has to be mutual 
and that the system is functioning thanks to direct action of production 
and consumption. While in the previous type unavoidable failures in 
operating and coordinating are a permanent source of social tension, in 
the interactive type spontaneous processes of mutual adaptation bring 
the danger of cyclical depressions as well as known paradoxes: overpro- 
duction and waste on one hand unfulfilled human needs on the other 
and a far fetched rationalization of economiciU activity within enterprises. 

The types described here do not exist any ^lore. The first type, 
common in socialist countries is being presently modified and a tendency 
could be observed in all these countries to introduce some flexibility 
into directive systems. Elements of interaction are being introduced to some 
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extent. The sec(ind type does not occur in pure form either. The economy 
monopohzation chaniied the lunciioning of the system to a certain extend 
only, Interventi^^n of the state seems to be essential in a form of taxation 
determining, also prices level, investments etc. Although the modifications 
mtroduced bring both types closer to each other, the basic difference still 
remains. This difference should not be reduced to cnaracteristics of the 
socialist and capitalist systems, undoubtedly the system of private owner 
ship of means of production creates many difficulties for a directive type 
ol economy whereas nationalization of means of production makes the 
realization of such an idea not only easy but encourages it. 

Nevertheless both types (especially the second one) may exist both in 
the system of private or public ownership of means of production, and 
the principle of planning - so much emphasized in socialist countries, 
may be realized not only through directives given to enterprises but also 
via planned stimulation of the market and steering the interaction processes 
in the required direction. 

The idea that industrialization processes occuring in each of the types 
defined here would cause different socio-economic effects seems fully 
justified. A part of those effects has been already indicated while speaking 
ot sources and directions of social antagonisms focussing in the orsl r\'pc. 
around planning-and-dccision-making center but being si>TiuItaneous!v re- 
frained by the fact that all the workers could be regarded :^s employees 
of this center. In the second system conflicts occur more cleai'ly between 
social groups or classes. The fact, that the second system is being realized 
mainly in capitalist countries, transforms these coiiflicts into elements of 
the fundamental antagonism between production means ov/ners and man- 
power sellers. 

The consequences reach also the sphere of .social structure, social 
mobility patterns as well as the sphere of inter-human relations: while in 
the first system the relation "superior subordinate'' or "official - 
suppliant'* is a predominating type of relation, the relation ''seller - 
customer'' is most common in the second. It 1s evident, that in connection 
with the evolution of both systems, both relation types mentioned here 
co-exist presently in each of them. The growing role of organization in 
the second type stimulates the expansion of the '^superior - subordinate" 
type of relation, although the market type relation remains central for the 
functioning of the system. 

Socio-ect)ik.mic systems distinguished above and determinating the types 
of industrialization taking place in their frames are closely connected with 
the types described above. It could be observed that the directive system 
is connected with "extensive" industrialization - it. means with an industry 
growth based on employment increase and with a' k-^dlng role of the 
first sector, whereas interactive system is connected rather with "intensive" 
industrialization based on modernization of technology and growing labor 
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productivily with the leading role of consumption. So, may be, we should 
not speak about three p-iii;: of industrialization types but rather about two 
theoretical extreme types constructing a continuum of iiitermediatc types 
between them. 

It so happened that the first type directive (increase of employment, 
leading rt)le of the tirst ^ectJi) appeared in socialist countries, whereas the 
second type (interactive, increase of labour productivity, leading role of 
consumption) in capitalist countries. Comparison of these types ^does not 
mean comparing japitalisUc and socialist types of industrialization, '^hc 
SLCond type (with man\ restriction.;; is typical tor economically developed 
countries only, and does not e.xist in capitalistic underdeveloped countries. 
In those countries the strategies of econon: ir development are a rule 
connected strictly wiin n-uioiuil independence gained recently and therefore 
with an organization of an administrative and political system. This fact 
introduces into their economic strategy features attributed to the first type 
resulting in implementing elements of sociali,sm (nationalization of some 
branches of national economy^ or of state capitalism to economy of these 
countries. So, the occurence of any of these industrialization type seems to 
be connected rather with the degree of economic development. The fact 
that the tirst industrialization type occurred in socialist countries should 
be explained not only by socialist ideology dominating there (socializauon 
ot means of product. . n, socialist ideology, power in the hands of a Worker^s 
Party) but also by ihe fact that they were all underdeveloped countries. 
I his assumption wtaild find its confirmation in contemporarily ol served 
tendencies, naniel\ the r:onomic system and industrialization in these 
countries evolves towa ,ts the secon.i type as in some respects (increa.se 
ot coordination mA role of big organizations) the economic systerr of 
developed, capitalistic countries seems to evolve towarr's the first type. 

The fact, that all socialist countries folow the first type of industria- 
lization ticither helps to define the differences between social effects of 
^Vapitalistic and socialist^^ mdustrializatiop nor determine the characteristics 
of socialist and capitalistic industrialization. It would be ?t least difficult in 
an synchronous approach because XIX century industrialization has been 
described thoroughly and it is relatively easier to compare it with the 
industrialization in socialist countries i-\ The differences between social 
effects of socialist and capitalistic industrialization are, of course, extremely 
essential. Avoiding easy analogies or contrasts, a comparative study on 
socialist and capitalist countric of different economic levels should be worked 
out in order to compare which results might be explained just by the 
features of industrialization types described here, and which phenomena 
should be explained by the character of the system, ideology or the fact 
of socialization of the means of production. The distinction of industriali- 
zation types (or stages) presented may serve the purpose. They just allow 
to exclude the influence of these factors which are not cennected with 
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the socialist system but more with conditions of the countries where com- 
nuinist parties won the power. 

As one can see, the types distinguished here may serve a compara- 
tive study of macrostructures. However, these features seem to be uselul 
also for research on social effects of industrialization made in one country. 
If a research on industrialization k being undertr'ken in a country, the 
type of it should be determined prior to the research. Obviously, these 
investigations have to take into account the features of different rei[^,:ons, 
districts and communities in a country but general features of industiia- 
lization will remain essentially the same. 

I LNCTIONAL 1 NTKR RELATIONS BETWEEN AGRICULTURE 
AND INDUSTRY THE CHANNELS 01 INDUSTRIALIZATION 
INI LUENCE ON RURAL LII'E 

One of essential features which have to be taken into account in 
investigating the social efTeci^ of industrialization on diff'erent social levels, 
is a structure of industry according to functional connections of its 
different branches with agriculture. When speaking about these connections, 
first of all facts occuring on the labour market manpower flow from agriculture 
to industry, should be considered. Most often the conclusions are based 
on investigations of migration from rural to urban areas which is not 
equal with the fiow of manpower from agriculture to industry. Migration 
is not only directed towards industry but also to different sectors of 
national economy which is obviousiv connected with the type of indu- 
strialization in a given country/. It embraces not only farm population 
(if a farm is to be understood as an unit producing agricultural goods to 
be sold on the market) but also, or even first of all, the migrants from 
families living on small acres producing nothing or nearly nothing for sale. 
As a matter of fact, mat., ower flow from agriculture to industry con- 
stitutes a bigger or smaller anyhow but always considerable part of 
migration from rural to urban areas and in more fundamental studies 
these two problems are separated. There are many studies devoted to this 
matter i.e. to the labor market. The relations between agriculture and 
industry occuring on the goods market are also important though they 
have no rich scientific literature. 

Agriculture is not only delivering means of direct consumption but also 
producing raw materials for various industrial branches (first of all for 
processing industry) whereas industry supplies agriculture with many important 
means of production, particularly tools, machinery and fanning mechaniza- 
tion equipment. 

Each of these relations between agriculture and industry has different 
effects which are not limited to the economic sphere only. They are only 
more direct and visible in the economic sphere. Both basic effects caused 
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b\ industr\ ticvclopmcnt on the employment market - manpower How 
frorii aiinciillurc io iiulii>lr> and an increase of part-tniie farmiiiLi groups - 
may lead as well to an merease of aiJiricultural prt)duction as to a decrease 
of it. iT exceeding; a certain IcveL underdevelopment or even recess. The 
miuration help ihc agriculture to get rid of "supcrlluous labor'* (in the field 
of production) ami additional mconie solves the basic problems of existance 
of (ami. as leading a mere existence on "dwarf farms". The result is that 
an inlliience t)f mdustry on rural life through the lah.ir market stimulates 
the growth of labour productivity, modernization of production, diminishes 
splitliag up farm units or even contributes to Jiiprovcment ot land structure 
(splitting up ol dwarf farms within one generation of part-time farming 
families does not harm) the development of agriculture where favorable 
conditions are created for development of this branch of national economy. 
However, when the manpower outflow from agricultural is so big that 
it may not be further compensated by technical modernization or double 
employment, lowering the productive capacity of farmers lamilies (on the 
middle size farms) then the situation is difTerent, Many factors being the 
consequence of these phenomena like lack of manpower, and farmers 
employed full-time, in particular, also a negative selection, occuring in 
the migration process regarding the level of education may lead to de- 
crease of agricultural production, deficient land, utilization of negative attitudes 
towards modernization etc. These phenomena taking place with a certain 
increase in labour productivity may cause a decrease or stopping of the 
manufacturing process in spite of reorganizational effort*: aiming at structural 
change in agriculture (creation of big farms) according to the number 
of producers. 

Since the changes in employment level and in the level of technology 
show an interdependence, it is difficult to speak about univocally ''destructive" 
or "constructive" economic effects caused in agriculture by one of these 
factors (outtlow of manpower or growth of technical level), but a defined 
proportion between those factors confronted with the level and potentials 
for technical modernization of agriculture in a given country, might determme 
the final effr is. 

It could be, of course, assumed, that the effects of each factor could 
result in certain economic, or even more generally put, social consequences. 
These consequences, however, will show considerable variability according 
to the strength of the acting factor and particular features of a region or 
community it influences, whereas in relation to each other they will be 
either of convergent, complementary, contrary or neutral character. For 
example the first factor (industrialization influence on labour market) causes 
outflow of manpower from agriculture and increases the peasant-workers 
(or part-time farmers) groun. The second factor (technical modernization 
of agriculture) may be of 1 . a complementary character — it increases 
the number of "superfluous" workers in agricultural production and it 
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unnpcnsaies labor ouillovv by iniToasiriL ol" labour produclrv iiv but, (o 
a hmilcd cMcnd only. 1 a neutral character it creates the conditions 
lor better utdi/alion of existing labor capacities in agriculture, without 

changing the employment level, tinally 3. a contrarv character opposite 

to migration by .creation of better opportunities for employment at home 
thanks to intensilication of agricultural production. It sounds like a paradox 
tor people being under the impression that "a machme replaces a nian'\ 
However, it should be rememberetl that introduction of machinery into 
a peasant's farm (not to mention other types of modernization) does not 
reduce the general work performed by a family. By working with lower 
labour expenditures a family is able to undertake other acMvities (e. g. 
enlargetl cultivation of vegetables or other labor-consuming cultivations) 
whieh have mn been done before or were done to a smaller extent. Although 
the consei|uences of each of these factors are definite, only their mutual 
proportions alow to define whether in the present situation the process 
of evtensitication or of intensification of agriculture will occur, how far 
and of what character. It is creating the base to Ibreciist other social 
eilects e. g. change in the farmers altitudes to the market and tinancial 
problems, changes m 'the system of values accepted by peasants, changes 
in the relations within a family iind between siblings. 

Keeping in mind interdependences between the changes caused b> each 
o\' the two factors, many hypotheses could be formulated: that the mtUiencc 
of industrialization through the labor market leads to lietcrogcnization 
of socuvprofessional structure in the rural community, increasing the number 
of families making their living of jobs that are not functionally connected 
with agriculture and rural life. On the other hand the influence of industria- 
h/aiion through the goods market leads to a dificrent direction of changes 
in socio-professional structure and causes the socio-professional differentiation 
within group of farmers, and creates specialized groups of professions 
functionally connected with aral life and agriculture. Consequently, a hypothe- 
sis could be formulated that the first type leads to polarization of social 
mobility pattern connected with migration to industry or to industrial 
trades while the second type creates polarization of the patterns of social 
mobility in the framework of farming. Secondary social effects of changes 
caused by each of the.se types of industrialization could be also contrary, 
convergent, complementary or neutral in relation to each other (for example 
in the field of improvement of communal .services and a respective professional 
differentiation). 

A few other hypotheses could be made on effe^i.^' of iht educational 
level and problems connected with the cultural life in a community. The first 
factor (or the first of the industrialization types mentioned here) causes 
an outflow of better educated youth of higher cultural activity from 
the village. A certain increase of educational level of a village community 
(throught peasants- workers category or a general growth of the level 
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of cd Ileal ion ) is usiiall) insignificant. Th.c second I'aclor is directly connected 
uith an increase of produelive-voaitional qualifications of larnicrs, which 
IS to he achieved ui'hoiit the uiowlh in general knowledge and cultural 
lc\el. A comparison of situation in a coninuinity inhabited mainly by 
peasants workers (the community under the influence of industrialization 
coming llii\>ugh labt>r market) and a community where an intensification 
i>r agricultural production is taking pkK.'e, proves that the consequences of 
each of these ractor> may be contrary in this sphere'". 

The picture is similar when an analysis of mutual assistance among 
farmers and. wliafs more, creation of close relation in the frame of the 
neighborhood is being undertaken allht)Ugli it is undoubtedly only one 
of the elements defining the integration t>r disintegration processes in rural 
comnuinities. 

The hypothesis on social elVects t>f industrialization in rural coinniunities 
tornuihiied here as an e\at:iple should not make anybody believe iVw 
this is an one-sitled interaction. Rural examples have been chosen here 
inlentionallv as they arc llie author's experience. It is obvious, however, 
that tf;e subject for analysis may also be the iirpacl of an industrialization 
ivpe >n urban community or an rural-urban interaction, 

AnaKsis of functional ties between agriculture and industry leads to 
researches on social elfects of industrialization in at least three dilferenl 
directions or three dill'erenl levels. Difl'erent elTecls of industrialization 
in diflerent countries or regions according to the structure of industry 
defming tlie proportions of influence via labor market or goods market, 
confronted with the characteristics t>f agriculture in a given country or its 
region, may be the subject of research. Diflcrenl proportions of the influences 
of industry reaching the community by any of these channels may cause 
(when conrrt>nted with this ct)mmunitv characteristics) difierenl or even 
contrary social eflecls being reflected also in desiniegration or integration 
processes taking place within the community, f-'inally. the delimitation of 
regions being under influence of industrialization, according to the dominating 
factor and alst> influenced by the proces.ses of social changes could be the 
subject. Consequently, also the directions or character, l-or example, a com- 
parison between region of Stalowa Wola (heavy industry) and region of 
MilejcSw (processing plant) might be extremely useful in programming of 
such a research. 

While mentioning tht>se three directions or levels of analysis on the 
variety of soual eflfects of industriali;^alion one does not deny llie 
possibiliiv i}v,t they would lead, according to its structure determining 
functional rci.tii. between agriculture and industry, to statements that 
could be expressed in a more general form and applied both to analyse 
changes within a country or region and a small community, or - in other 
words - they might be applied to define both the integration processes 
of st)me local communities and disintegration process of others. 
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An indispcDiiablc clement of these gencniliziitions will not be only 
the characteristics of the mdustriiiliziition t>pe unci channels of influence of 
industrialization, but also the characteristics or type of community chosen 
to study the industrialization effects, 

TYPhci or RURAL COMMUNITIES - CIRCUMSTANCES 
IN WHICH SOCIAL EM ECTS II- INDUSTRIALIZATION 
ARE REALIZED 

The interdependence between the character of industrialization and the 
character of community in which it arises and which it transforms has 
been already pointed out. The dependence is obviously bilateral, some 
types of industrialization cannot be realized immediately, and on a large 
scale, for example, with lack of specialized staff or at least persons 
possessing the necessary general knowledge to start specialized studies. 
Thus, the industrialization furthers evolutionarly creating the conditions of 
its developoment i. e. transforming the society and changing its character. 
This statement refers to larger communities, e, g, country communities, 
and it could be expected that industrialization there of any of the 
described types is going to bring various social effects, depending on the 
community character (region, or small local group) which it influences, 

ft will be easier for the . author to discuss this matter taking rural 
communities as an example'^. Even the demographic and economic character 
of a village community has its significance. In a village of a considerable 
splitting up of farm units and an overpopulation, industrialization acting 
through the labour market will be of stronger influence evoking migration 
increase or enlarging the number of peasanl-workers. The stimuli for a farm 
inten.sification will be received more willingly where the economic conditions 
are better, it means a suitable agrarian structure, soil proper farming 
equipment or, a level of agricultural knowledge enabling at least a start. 
If the type of industrialization gives priority to some incentives, it can be expected 
that even unfavourable conditions wil! be adapted to that kind of influence. 
Thus, in the case of predominating of the products' market operating 
in the villages with the dominance of split up farm unit, along with 
the attitude of, same peasant families to follow intense production 
trends that could be performed even of the smallest acre (lot). Such 
a process will be accompanied by a land concentration in hands 
of better equipped farmers, and then on the other hand by the process 
of proletarization of families on the dwarf farms, having no means or 
abilities to undertake intensive production. If the influence of industry 
via labour market becomes dominating an adaptation in community with 
a majority of larger farms and very often with lack of labour resources, 
will be difficult. However, the same development of agriculture would be 
observed via extensive production, accompanied bj technical modernization, 
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cnlargmcnt of ihe farms or partial split up of laruc farms and settling 
of part-time families on the pareels ereated in sueh wu>\ In various 
communities the proeessejS..i;reated by industrialization and connected with 
compliance or divergence of conditions and incentives, are not litnited to 
demographic and economic changes only. It results in transformations of the 
social structure, popularization of a different model of social careers, 
ditTerent directions in changes of family patterns (mainly through the changes 
in its productive functions), different attitudes towards education, culture etc. 

Nevertheless, these effects could be more easily foreseen and although their 
variations arc not yet satisfactorily studied; accumulation of monographic 
studies should in due course allow some hipotheses leading to new research. 
However, the sociologists would be interested most in the changes of the 
system of accepted values and the strenght of ties in the rural community. 
To investigate these probleme the distinction of "traditional" and "modern" 
types of rural community'*^ are often used. These terms are perhaps not 
the best because of their ambiguity. Valuable in their meaning is the 
natural or marketing (market) character of agriculture as well as the degree 
of social and cultural isolation of the local group. Since both qualities 
could be graded many villages of different grades and their different 
structure, could be distinguished. The result of the natural or market-moneta.ry 
system of farming connected with the degree of social isolation of the local 
group, is expressed for instance, in the attitude respect to so the land. 
In case of the first type a relatively stronger intensity of natural farming 
qualities and the socio-isolated local group the land is considered a basic 
condition of the family existence, the ownership of land and quality of 
owned land determines the position of the family within the community 
alternatives of settlement beyond farming or the local Community are known 
vaguely or just not known at all. The land has no market value, it is not 
sold, not because of a quite special irrational sentiment, but because a lack 
of experience that would permit the alternative of a different kind of life. 
Land ownership in its formal (legal) sense can be more or less defined, 
but the basic factor is that the family has the right to use inherited land. 
It may happen that each family has some abstract part of meadow or forest, 
but they would not be able to indicate, which part it is, as it is used as 
a common due to the terrain characteristics-'^ Models of farming of using 
the land are standards of behavior rigorously observed and controlled in such 
a community. This undoubtedly creates difficulties for introducing innovations 
and at the same time creates definite demands and possibilities of mutual 
activities. 

The attitude towards the land, specific for this type of community 
(there is no point in defining the other as they are opposite) implies 
a definite way of farming. The objective of farming is indicated by the 
uniformed or only slightly differentiated needs of the family. Accumulation 
of material values (apart from the land) is not possible on a larger scale. 
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bcuinsc ot the iiiuliinibility i>f prtKliicts prcscrviiii! lacilities mikI it is not 
socuilly rcw;irtlLnl. citlKT working in order to iiccumulatc material values 
taking advantage of every moment in order to increase Jiie substance 
economizing on products being in abundance, and other virtues of that 
kind crcatcti by market (monetary) relations would be in this ease absurd 
Mie incentives lorming such attitudes can reach acceptance only when the 
tamily existence has its support beyond the local group. 

The relation between the natural character of farming and the social 
isohition ol local community as well as the consequences of this combination 
tor the system of social values accepteil by the group, is obviously only 
one ot the main tactors shaping the features of the community. Functioning 
ot this mechanism is not automatic. The developed market relations may 
not break through the social isolation, of the village if it is conditioned 
by other factors; religious, language, national. It is possible to find a village 
with developed market (monetars) relations, and accompanying respective 
attitudes where strong group ties are maintained (for instance the opposi- 
tion between own people and strangers)-!. The influence of these factors 
.should be considered in hypotheses even if such phenomena could only 
accidentally occur on a larger .scale within one country. 

Thinking on social efiects of industrialization in distineuished here types 
ot rural communities (the second of which can be considered a product 
ol earlier industruihzation) we ought to return to the question: which 
Kind ol industrialization has been based upon an increase of employment 
with production as leading mechanism, being realized mainly through the 
labor market - it could be then expected that this industrialization will 
act destructively on both distinguished sy.stems of cultural values, mentioned 
here ("natural" and "market"), and also on the level of the integration 
ol the local group. Nevertheless, in the first case (first of the rural communitv 
types distinguished here) the changes would not be .substantial. Because 
ol the traditional way of farming and attitudes connected with it, this 
industrialization do not introduce contradictional ideas, they are foreign at 
the most, but could coexist with old ones - determining behaviour on 
diirerent grounds and different environment (for example, during working 
hours in industrial plant.s). Which is more, the patterns of rural behavior 
can penetrate through migration and earnings, the urban areas. This 
coexistence of the traditional system of cultural values, and patterns of 
behavior connected with industrialization can be maintained also in the 
conditions of reorganization of agriculture (e. g. collectivization) and 
w.iich is more such a reorganization could find approval. Such a type 
ol mdustrialization does not bring any alternative models (with the exeption 
that accompanying ideologies would be accepted in the village), that could 
be realized on the basis of a rural community. It could, in fact, result in 
more or less advanced social disorganization and weakening of social 
control in the local group, since th^^ltural values accepted in it can no 
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lonucr pretLM\tl lo be exclusive, .is part o\' the families tiiul a basis for 
tlicir existence oui.sitle the local group or part of the laiiiilies social 
existence in the village, is just leaving it. 

in the sect)nd type t>r eoiiinuinity. the lorni t>f industrialization describctl 
here, wouki cau.se nu)re substantial results. Since it does not stiniuiate the 
JKirkel or consuiiiptit)n. it makes the vahies acknowledged before questiona- 
ble or absurde. On this grounds a coiiHiet could arise where the rural 
group coidti appear as a more integrated one. it could also be destroyed 
b\ the reorgaiii/ation activities or some .serious social desorganization. 

In ct>ndMions t>f opposite types of industrialization, the reactions will 
be dilVereiit in both types of communities. In the first type of community a quick 
adaptation of new values, may take place but at the .same time chances 
of success would be diHcrent for individual families as a result a rapid 
social pt>l:irization and serious social contlicts can be expected. In the 
second s>stem of material culture di.stinguished here, industrialization effects 
will lind a receptive ground, since incentives for consumption, labour 
productivity, intensification and modernization of the farms are being 
supported by a system of already accepted values--. Rational and developed 
forms of cooperation could be established also, on > basis of economic 
development, nevertheless the contacts with super local institutions will 
dominante which will result probably in desintegration of the local group 
with the simultaneous integration processes taking place on a different 
level. Although this type of industrialization refers to already existing 
values, disintegration of local groups can be accompanied by serious symptoms 
of social disintegration. 

Rural communities have been shown here as examples. The regional 
or national communities being under the influence of a definite type of 
industrialization could be the proper subject of analysis. 

The problem is to notice the factors indicating the different characteristics 
of these communities which modify the effects of industrialization and 
influence its features. A thing that seems important, is to realize the very 
cxistance of the.se factors designating distinguished characteristics of communi- 
ties, modifying effects of industrialization and influencing its qualities. 
Distinguishing of such factors requires many empirical tests for a more 
precise definition, and it will make .sen.se providing its usefulness in formulation 
of verified hypotheses, nadc to compare results of industrialization in 
various national communities, or for research on results of industrialization 
in a given country. 

Suggestions of such hypotheses have been made in course of a 
discussion connected with distinguishing of certain types of industrialization. 
These are only exemplary proposals. A more synthetic study is above the 
possibilities of this article, as social effects of industrialization can be 
found in many fields of sociological studies. Here, the intention, was only 
to introduce distinctions useful in constructing such hypotheses. As it could 
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be easily counted, the total of distinctions mentioned here make possible 
a construction of thirty two dillcreni structures. In fact, the quantity of 
such structures is less numerous, particularly within one country. In this 
country. Ibr instance, assuming one type of industrialization as adequate, 
st)me difrerences can be expected, depending on the ways of influence and 
of community it reaches. Even such a limited utilization of the iypes 
of industry proposed here, should be useful to start a research system 
enabling to accumitlate knowledge on this subject. 
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JAN TUROWSKI 



TYPES AND 1 ORMS OF INDUSTRIALIZATION 
AND RURAL SOCIO-ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
(The Polish Experience) 

The concept of industrialization denotes a process, a complex of inter- 
dependent technical, economic and organizational changes. The changes 
consist of the growth and development of enterprises occupied with the 
extraction and processing of raw materials and the manufacture of commodities. 
This in turn, is based on objectified labour in the form of mechanization 
and automation of production in plants operating on the principle of 
a complex internal division of labour.' According to J, Szczepariski, 
industrialization is the basic method of economic growth and social trans- 
formation in socialist countries. - 

Poland has been transformed in the post World War II period from 
a peasant-agricultural country into a medium industrialized one of advanced 
urbanization. In his scheme of 10 levels, or degrees, of industrialization 
and urbanization, L. Reissman puts Poland among the top three, alongside 
Canada, Hungary and Italy,^ 

Hence, the Polish experience may serve as an empirical basis for 
considerations and generalizations on the effects of various types, trends and 
phases of industrialization on socio-economic development of the rural areas 
and agriculture. 

Observation and analysis of the process in Poland indicate two principal 
types of industrialization: I — development of the industries producing 
means of production: and II —expansion of the industries producing means 
of consumption, the food processing industries. However, the effect of 
industrial growth on the village and agriculture is not uniform or unidirectional, 
but is subject to modifications depending on regional characteristics. This 
is why we distinguish in the first type of industrialization: 1) industrialization 
in urbanized and traditionally industrial regions (and villages) and 2) industrial- 
ization in underdeveloped agricultural regions. Type I. 2 in further sub- 
divided into large scale industrialization (creation of entire industrial regions), 
I. 2a, and small scale industrialization (location of small factories) I. 2b. This 
is not an exhaustive typology but it embraces the correlations of industrializa- 
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lion .iiul Its s(vi;il iiiul piinly ca>iioniic conscquLMiccs obscrval in Pt)lisli 
si>cu)I(>l:ic;iI rcsuiirch.* 

1 roni cinolher ponil ol' view (he indiislriiili/atu>n ciin be dcvitlct! into 
two ly[K-s: ihc cMcnsive indiislriiiliAition and llic intensive one. I-.xtensive 
nidiistriali/aiion denotes indiistnali/alion at a relatively low leelinieal level 
and niaxininni employment. In intensive indnsiriali/ation the growth of the 
iiational ineome is elleelcd by teehnieal progress, improved organization, 
rise in the overage skills of erews and by the inerease of the real labour 
input. I'hose two types of indusiriali/aiion may be treated as two stages 
or ivvv) periods of intluslriali/alion in a given area. 



INDl STRIAI.I/AnoN H\ 1)1 VI LOPMliNT OI MhANS Ol PKODl^CTION 

INDUSTRIES 

111 the first postwar years, especially during the Six Year Plan (1950- 1955), 
Poland*s industrialization eonditioned the growth of other branches of the 
national economy, including the industries producing means of consumption. 
The machine-building, structural-steel, electrical, rolling-stock, metallurgical, 
and partly the chemical industry, developed at a particularly rapid tempo. 
The rale of growth of industrial production amounted to 16.2 per cent 
in that period.-^ By 1946- 1963 industrial employment had increased by 
3 times over the previous period and by 2.5 times as compared to 
1938/39. The gross value of industrial output rose by 15 times durinu 
1946-1965/^ 

The growth of the industries producing the means of production, as well 
as of other branches, causes the following two main consequences: 

1. The absolute and relative decline of employment in agriculture, where 
overpopulation was estimated at 6-8 million (about 'A-'^ of the national 
population). In 1931, 73.2 per cent of the population lived in the rural 
areas, while agricultural employment absorbed 60 per cent of the employed 
population. The shift of a part of the population from agriculture to other 
divisions of production of a higher labour productivity caused a rise in the 
national and personal income, and in the demand for agricultural produce. 
This meant overcoming economic stagnation and a state of psychologicf^l 
depression and uncertainty, especially among the rural population. 

The mechanism operating there consisted primarily in the fact that the 
first phase 'of industrialization in Poland was marked by the need for 
extensive development, i.e., was based first of all on the growth of 
employment on a rather low teci.nical level. The population which shifted 
lo industry turned out a larger product than it would have in agriculture, 
since there the productivity of the marginal part of that population was 
equal to zero. The increased production attained by the population which 
had been shifted from agriculture effected a rise in the productivity of 
the national economy as a whole and in the national income.^ 
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2. Another • cllccl of ihc ilevclopmeni of iiuliistrics providing nic:ins 
of prodiicliDii was lo slinuilatc agriciilliiral protliiclioii for ihc market and 
the pr(>rcssit)nali/aiion of (he indivitliial farmer's voeiUion. Although in the 
tirsl phase aeciimulalion for incliislrial growth had to come in good part 
from agriculture, it, nevertheless, bcnetited from indiistriali/ation. both by 
being relieved of the excess pt)pulalion anti by being assured of a supply 
of agricultural machinery and equipment. 

Industrialization thus created ctMulitions - and even exerted prcssur — 
for the farmer who purchased industrial means of production pesticides or 
high t|ualil\ agricultural articles, anti who prtniuced for the market in order 
lo obtain the necessary tinancial means to cover his obligations and ma- 
ke his purchases. All these changes cause the agricultural population's purchasing 
power t(^ rise anti the increase its role as a consumer of industrial 
articles. .The work of the farmer becomes professionalized and he consequently 
produces definite kinds of crops, instead of raising by himself everything 
needed by the family. 

This beneficial effect of industrialization, especially based on the develop- 
ment of the means of production, depends on the fulfillment of at least 
the following three conditions: 

1. That the boundary line is not crossed in utihzing manpower from 
agriculture, where the labourer does nt)t produce more in industry than 
in agriculture. 

2. That agriculture is supplied with adequate means of production required 
lo replace the diminished labour power. 

3. That housing, services and facilities arc provided lo that extent that 
the level of living of migrants to the city is not lower than it was 
in the country.^ 

The course of Poland's industrialization during the Six Year Plan 
(1950-1955) caused a certain unbalance in the structure of industrial 
development, expressed in over-investment in the machine-building industry 
and under-investment in agriculture and in the country's infrastructure. This 
is why adjustments were made in 1955-1959 and in the following Six Year 
Plan (1960-1965), when investment expenditures were raised in light industry, 
in food processing, chemical and power industries, etc. It was then possible 
to make the transition to intensive industrialization.*^ 

It is thus important for countries aiming at economic growth and social 
development by means of accumulation in agriculture and extensive industrial- 
ization to go over at the appropriate time from the predominant development 
of the means of production to a balanced structure of industrial expansion, 
from accumulation to investment in agriculture, from extensive to intensive 
industrialization. 

The above considerations suggest two mechanisms of the influence of 
industrialization on rural and agricultural socio-economic development: 
a) by shifting excess agricultural population to industry, and b) by 



ininsrormiiii: riiimmj; Worn a seir-siillicicnl Ixiso Id diic o\' maikcl icl;Uions 
nartial spetiali/alK)n. lUit a hroatler ami move tietailal analvsis of the 
mannisms dI' the intliicncc dI' iiulusiriali/aiion must bear in mnul its rcyiotiiil 
cli(r,Tontialii)n. Idp Polish sDciolDgists have notiml that the etlects of iiulii- 
stnah/atiDii dillcr ,)n ihc basis of specific regional socio-economic characte- 
ristics. 

•OIUiANK ■• IM)l'STKI..\l.l/Ari{)N IN SOflAI.I.V AND TK HNIC AI LV 

oi:vi:i.()[>|.:i) and hkihi.y t)R»ANi/.i;D RtxiioNS 

.1. /iolkt>wski ilcals with that type of region bused on the example of 
Po/nan anti its siirroiiiuling region. Many new plants were built and many 
i>ld on;;s were expanded in that city of half a million inhabitants (situated in 
the western part of the country), which, doubled its population during 
IW) - 1970. Its degree of industrialization is indicated by the highest index 
oMndiistrial employment: 205 employetl in industry per 1000 inhabitants. 
"Poznari has lev. the Hrst time in its history become a working class city, 
a city where virtually half the inhabitants are connected directly with indus- 
trial production". H' 

Research conducted in Poznaii ami .several neighbouring districts estab- 
lished that - contrary to the propositions of sociological literature (which under- 
lined the great social costs of industrialization and the emergence of phe- 
nomena ol social pathology), the course of industrialization has preceeded in 
that region without .shocks, losses or social disorganization. In the first 
place, the emigrant population from the rural area has been integrated and 
adapted to the paterns city life. No signs of social pathology, disorganiza- 
tion and rise of crime, characteristics of industrialization and urbanization 
processes, have appeared there. Nor are any negative consequences evident 
for the villages and agriculture. 

-Sociologists explain the "organic" course of industrialization in that area 
by the fact that the rural and small town population there was on a higher 
level of urbanization than in other* parts of the country. Agriculture 
there, although of the classical character, was on a higher cultural level. 
The influences of industriaHzation and urban civilization were stronger and 
appeared earlier historically (for example, agricultural machinery, had already 
been applied m that part of the country in the middle of the 19th century) 
Moreover, the handicrafts were developed and the tradition of nonagricultu- 
ral occupations was widespread. The food processing industry was developed 
early m result of which agricultural production attained a higher level and 
the "industrial tradition" arose. The infrastructure: railway communications, 
roads, electrification, sanitary installations, brick-building construction, was 
on a higher level there. The general educational level of the farming popula- 
tion was also higher in that part of the country, since elementary, vocational 
and agricultural schooling had been introduced earlier. Another factor which 
a.ssured "organic" industrialization in this region is intrinsic to the city of 
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l\viian ilscir, It lias rctaincti in its oryanizalion ol' social life ihc chaiacicr- 
isiics of a provincial urban ccnirc personal relations, developed neiyliboiiry 
and district ct)iitacls by the local coninninity. These traits facilitated the 
adaplatit)ii of the immigrant popiilatit)n to city life. 

A similar iiilliience of iiidiistriali/ation on the socio-economic develop- 
ment of the village and of agricultuic is observable in other part^ of Poland. 
We have in mind /ones which were not so much urbanized socially and 
technically as highly developed in respect of employment outside agriculture, 
i.e. the handicrafts and home industry, in the period preceding the post-war 
accelerated industrialization. The sociologists E. Pietras/ek and W. Kwasnie- 
wicz indicate the existence in the Cracow area of many villages with working 
class populations.'- The Cracow tlistrict has ii very high proportion of vil- 
lages where the inhabitants have their homes und garden plots and do not devote 
themselves exclusively to farming, but arc employed otT the farm. Villages 
inhabited exclusively, or almost exclusively, by workers and minor oflicials 
are highly integrated. Public opinion there persists as a mechanism of social 
control and exist strong ties among the inhabitants. Their population is 
characterized by a high degree of public activity expressed through various 
organizations and associations, as well as common undertakings, such as in 
building roads, cultural centres, schools, etc. 

The agriculture is concentrated on gardening and vegetable raising and 
is characterized by intensive production. The larger farms, which have re- 
mained in these workers' villages, are also developing rapitlly under the pressure 
of the tiemand created by the local market. 

A similar* phenomenon of the transformation of almost entire village po- 
pulation into workers is observable in the industrialized districts of Silesia 
where industrialization is proceeding. The above determinations make it pos- 
sible to detinc the conditions in which industrialization proceeds in the socially 
most desirable manner. 

I .\R(Wr' INDUSTRIALIZATION IN AGRICULTURAL REGIONS 

Polish industrialization is characterized by the growth of the number of 
large plants. In 1%5 more than 65 per cent of industrial employment fell 
to plants of over 500 workers and 48 per cent to those employing over 
1000. '-^ In the first years industrialization was carried out by establishing in- 
dustrial agglomerations. This was due to the uneven location of raw material 
deposits, the factors of mass production and the attractiveness of big cities for 
that purpose. The concentration of industry in large cities induced their sharp 
growth. This is shown by the fact that the big city populations trebled 
during 1946-1965 and constituted 21.1 per cent of the country's total in 
1965.'"* In I960 the country's 'Marge'' industrialization had to extend beyond 
the big cities. The phase hence commences of large scale industrialization 
in agricultural areas often retarded in development. 
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I'hc piOLCss of tcchiiolouiGtl coiicciili;ilioii in iiuliislrv ;iiul (lie tiesire to 
I he ctjual UisuihiiiioM ol ihc prottuclivc liMCcs loci [o hiiiKIm^ up large 
plains 111 agncullurai areas ami to tlcvclopiiiii (he sd called iiutiisirial reyioiis 
aroMiul iheiii. where (he etlee(s of (he locadon of (hese pJanis are most in(en- 
siv^v Many such iiileiisively iiulus(riali/eti regions arose in Poland and they 
are siibjee(etl (o complex research by (he C'oniniidee for Research of In- 
dnsinal Regions under (he Polish Academy of Sciences. Among them 
are (he Plock region with its huge petrochemical combine, the Pulawy region 
wi(h i(s ni(rogen plan(. (he Konin. Tarnobr/eg. and Lubin Glogow regions. 

We call (his (ype (based on big plants industrialized regions) "large indiis- 
(riali/a(ion*\ Another type is the location of small factories in the rural 
areas anti ntx in large, medium or new towns. 

Research on these two types revealed many specific characteristics of 
(heir inlluence. Let us (akc tirst the influence of large industrialization and 
mdus(riali/ed regions on (he village and agriculture. This type ctTects the 
professional s(ruc(ure of the population which shifts to the newly built housing 
settlements in part, while others travel to work in (he new industrial 
plants or engage in dual occupations. The commissioning of industrial plants 
results as a rule in the emergence of a category of people engaged in two 
vocations, (lie so-called part-time farmers. This category combines farming 
with employment outside agricuhure. In 1%8 about 1 million rural inhabitants 
(heads of families) were employed off the farm. Besides, 500000 to 700000 
numbers of peasant families worked outside agriculture in the same year. 
Overall, part-time farmers constitute 7, of all families operating farms 
of various sizes. This is by no means an exclusively Polish phenomenon, 
20 per cent of all farmers in USA, 51 per cent in Jugoslavia, 43 per cent 
in (he German federal Republic are part-time farmers.'^ 

The part-time farmer phenomenon rose in large proportions only after 
World War II. There has been a wide discussion in agricultural and socio- 
logical literature on the influences of this category on the changes undergone 
by agriculture and the peasant population. The influence of dual occupation 
on the character of farming has been a subject of special interest. Three 
points (of view) on this question may be distinguished. The first stresses 
the resulting extensification of farming and the second - its intensification. As 
formulated by A. Wos. part-time farmers, under the influence of gainful 
employment in industry, begin to valorize their work and therefore intensify 
also their farming. According to the third proposition there is no uniform 
and unidirectional influence of the individual farmers dual occupation on the 
intensification of their farms, since a whole number of variables operate 
there which modify that influence. 

Research establishes a similar output value per ha of arable land in the 
up to 2 ha group both for full-time and part-time farmers. An investigation 
of full-time and part-time farmer owners of larger farms, indicates that the 
longer the duration of combining farming with employment off the farm 
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ihc inoie tlo (he ouijnil rcsiilis a|i|irt)\ini;ilc those of rulNlinic riiiiiicrs. It 
wiis ohNcr\aI in ihc i'lock io^u>ii. tor insiiincc. that the nuiput ol larniers 
Willi dual occupation in villages where a et>nsitterahle jirojiortion of the 
l>c>jMihitioii arc eni|>k>yetl t>utsuie a^neuhurc is higher than in villages with 
a k>uei |iro|^t)rtion o( the hitter category. This is probablv heeause the 
vilhiiies with a k>wer |>rt>portion t)!' eniplt>yetl are more distant iVoni industrial 
plants anti leiuilar tr^ivels tt> wt>rk require nu>re timeJ^ 

On the tnher hanti in villages near industrial plants or towns with 
a hiL!licr propt>rtit)n t>r inhabitants traveling tt> work there is formed an atmo- 
sphere orstabih/atit>n anti nt>l ortempt>rarmess and waiting to nu>ve to the city, 
which undoubtedly enct>urages investment in the farms. All this shows that 
the inlluence of tlual t>ccupation on the intensification of farming depends on 
many niicroslructural factt>rs. such as age. fur instance. As was found in 
Pk>ck and I'lilawy regit>ns. when the part-time farmers were young and active, 
their farming was intensive. The intluence in question depends further on 
the si/e of the family. locatit>n of the village and its tradition of agrarian 
culture, the tiegree of dilTusion of agricultural innovations and of the deve- 
lopment of local organizations and institutions.'^ It was further ascertained 
that production extensitication ensues on farms where there is an etHux of 
young people and there are no legal heirs to take them over. It is estimated 
tliat 10 |vr cent of farms have no legal heirs. It should be noted that 
various measures have been takei> to secure these farms successors in the 
future and an elaborate plan has been adopted (beginning with 1971) for 
the mechanization of individual farms in the spheres of production, yard 
work anil transport. 

The part-time farmei category also played an important role in rebuilding 
the class and strata structure of the Polish country. It led to the elimination 
of the landless, day labourers* and small farmers* strata by transforming them 
into workers with two sources of income. It thus changed their status in 
relation lo the owners of larger farms (purely agricultural families). The 
dependence of the landless peasants upon the owners of bigger farms was 
broken. The part-time farmer strata became at the same time the bearer 
of city patterns of life and system of values in the rural areas. 

The above referred research on industrialized regions examined the various 
aspects of cliangc effected in the industrialized regions by large plants. In 
particular there was studied the question of adaptation of the migrant, rural 
population tt> eity life and to work in industry as well as the problem of 
adaptation by thi>se who travel to work in factories. For the proposition 
has become quite current in sociological literature r-egarding the existence of 
a correlation between industrialization and urbanization (on a national or 
regional scale) on the one hand, and the rise of phenomena of social pathol- 
ogy, on the other. W. E. Moore regards this correlations as a fixed law 
of industrialization processes.-' 

Polish research indicate that this proposition applies only to large indus- 
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tn;il iciMiMis ciiKMuiniJ ui ivl.inlal ajiMctillural areas, j, S/c/cpanski lUMcs 
liiithcr ih.il icscaith on [\\c social cotisa|iiciiccs ol ihc location of large 
iiulusirial pl.ints shoulil clisiin.miish A Maizes: the |Mcnnvcsinicni siagc. llie 
consiruchon siai'C ami the sialics of coniniissionnir anil cxploiialion, The 
research ni IMock region. Nossa llula. (he l>iila\vy. and Konni regions and 
die micro-regions of the new industrial towns nearly I.uMin-^ established 
that phenomena ol social pathology appear ni the second stage (in the 
construclion stage ol' large plants). In that period the town or settlement 
where the plant is benig locatetl is not prepared for its new role and is not 
m a position lo master all the processes this involves: transport and com- 
munication. rec|uireinents of housing, conniuinal laeilities. insliiuiions. etc. 
The atlaptation processes only commenccil in that period and the building 
cnnsiriiction crews constitute a leniporiiry po[)ulation group. They live in 
mdusirial regions or centres but since they worK at construction si'tes away 
IVoni home for long periods they are separated from their families, neighbours 
and Iriends. Those wlio travel to work from rural areas are in a some- 
what similar situation. The social vacum in which a large part of this 
inmiigrant population linds itself in is accented bv the workers hostels in 
which they live. 

The processes of stabilization and adaptation are accelerated in the stage 
of connnissioning industrial plants. Those processes proceed more rapidly 
among young people as among those who migrated to work with their 
families or who married a city dweller. Moreover, the more rapid and 
complete the occupational adaptation, the fuller is the adaptation to the city 
environment. 

True, there is still an appreciable proportion in the lirst years after an 
industrial plants was commissioned who feci themselves transitory, temporary 
travellers to work and temporary residents. But even then the bulk of the 
population feel permanently attached to the plant and the city and it is they 
who give the normal tone to daily life. Urban institutions develop or change 
in this period, while the population takes a hand in the creation of the 
conditions and facilities of a common life in town. All Pohsh research 
conducted in large mdustriali/ed regions, new cities or intensively industrial- 
ized small towns confirm these processes of stabilization and of overcoming 
such phenomena as disorganization, crime, alcoholism, etc. 

"SMAI.L * INDLSTRIALIZATION 

As indicated above, the term "small industrialization" designates the loca- 
tion of small factories far from cities or large industrial centres which carry 
on small scale production not directly connected with agriculture. A. Olszewska 
deals with this type of industrialization. She describes the influence of such 
a factory located in a village of Silesian Opole on the socio-economic develop- 
ment of the village and agriculture.--^ The findings of this case-study may 
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In* i.»oiHM,ili/al lor siinilailv iiuhislriali/ctl auncuUural areas. I'hc research 
esiahhshes lhal aUlu»ii)ih [)r()t[iielioii in the tiuesiiualetl laelory was mx 
e4)niieeleil vviili aiirieuliinv. Us erews eaiiie mainly (rom (he vilkijLie inhaMlants. 
rhe villaue ilsell" heeaine urhani/etl anti the populalioirs level ol* living: eon- 
sulerahl) lose owmii to ihe phent>nu'non of dual i>eeii[iahon. Il*s soeio-oeeu- 
paliDnal siruelure was thus Iransrorined. Hie aeqiiisuion of irades and eon- 
slant einplovinent raised the value ol* work and uualilieation as a erilerion 
ol [MestiL'e. while ihe soeial posuion of the working elass population nn- 
piijved eonsiderahlv. 

The pallerii ol" lile ehanized, I his was e\[)iessed. among other things, 
in the pcrnieatuin ol* new ways spending leisure time: attending the loeal 
t nenia. group tn[is to the theatre in the neighbouring large eity. e.xeursions. 
aeatiomiig in loeal health rest)rts. ete. 

il was lurthermore established that die loeal eoniniunity beeamc more 
mlegraled. The impact of the local etHiimunity ou the lactory is expressed, 
among other thuigs. m the Tact that crew ct)niposed mainly ol' women intro- 
duce there ecrtain customs ami habits, sueh as chanting religious songs 
during work. etc. Inter-pcrsonnI relations in the plant are consolidated by 
the customs and moral norms accepted as obligatory by the local coninnmily. 
Hence cases or tlielt or neglect of work are isolated incidents. Hven the laetor^y 
management is subject to the pressure of local coninninity opinion. The or- 
gam/ation of the Tactory. its norms and system of values 'are to a certain 
degree subordinated to the village eolleetivelly. although they are' themselves 
modified imder the inlluence ol the factory. 

fhe characteristics of small industrialization point to its greater social 
utility and dillerent course than the industrialization lorni discussed above. 
It should be noted too that both purely agricultural families and those of 
dual occupation show rapid progress of^ agriculture, since the inhabitants 
of the respondent villages are not inclined to leave their localities. On the 
contrary, they cooperate in expanding and modernizmg comnuinal facilities 
m order to convert the village into an agricultural little town. The income 
from employment off the farni is directed to investment not only in the 
househokl and in rising living standards but also in the farm. 

INDl STRlM l/ x riON HV NU ANS Ol Df-YHLOPINCi THE I OOD PROCESSING 

INDUSTRY 

Polish sociologists distinguish the development of the food processing 
industry as another industrial trend. This trend ran parallcd with the first 
but at a slower tempo in the early years of industrialization and more rapidly as 
the development of the means of production industries progressed. This is 
shown by the investment expenditiires. Thus investment in the food processing 
industry stood in sixth place as compared to other branches of industry in 
1956 and in fourth place by 1966. And in the latter years the number of 
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plants this sphere amounted to 14198 out of the total of 41479 plants in 
the socialized sector of industry. While the gross output of these plants 
aniounted to 150X49 million ziotys as compared to the total value of gross 
industrial production of 784425 million /lotys (in comparative prices). They 
employed 435000 workers out of the total of 3785500 in socialized industry,-^ 
The above data show that the food processing industry plays an important 
role in creating the national income. It exerts a manifold influence on the 
social and economic development of the village and of agriculture: Its 
transformative role is demonstrated in research conducted in the Milejow 
region in Lublin voivodeship where fruit and vegetable processing plants 
were located.-^ 

A food processing plant influences the neighbouring region in at least 
three ways, hirst, by employing part of the population thus raising its income 
and standard of living. Secondly, as an organizer, contractor and .purchaser 
of agricultural produce who requires qualified labour and specialization in 
fruit and vegetable production. To meet these requirements the farmers must 
raise their qualification by studying and reading agrotechnical literature. They 
must rationalize production and introduce progressive agrotechnical innova- 
tions on their farms. All this involves the process of professionalization of 
the individual farmer's vocation, regarding the farm as an enterprise geared 
completely to the market. The processing plant participates in this by means 
of schooling and instruction as well as supervision exercised by the agricul- 
tural service of the factory. 

The consequences of the changes are manifold and find expression in 
the transformation of the local community's organization. The formation of 
agricultural unions and associations is hastened, which eflfects the reintegra- 
tion of the local community. Links are thus established between the agricul- 
tural-industrial and rural-urban region (of which the centre is the industrial- 
-agricultural settlement) and the factory which becomes the centre of socio- 
cultural life. Hence the emergence of an industrial plant and the urouping 
around it of an urban type settlement acting as a social, cultural and po- 
litical centre influences also the jieighbouring villages. 

However a link between an agricultural area (raw material base) and 
one industrial plant (exerting such a cumulative influence) is possible in. the 
case of fruit or vegetable processing plants and dairies but becomes diluted 
in the case of other branches of the food processing industry. Nevertheless 
the influence, though in different forms, applies also when the plant is not 
directly connected with a given agricultural area. This pertains to such 
industrial plants as sugar refineries, potato-starch processing or tobacco plants, 
etc. For in these cases the industrial plant influences the village and agricul- 
ture by creating a demand for given types of crops. At the same time 
it conducts courses and provides instruction through its agrotechnical service, 
acts as a professional advisor and distributor of means of production 
(seed, pesticides, etc). All this also promotes the professionalization of the 
individual farmer and the creation of professional organizations. 
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This role is appreciated by political leaders and economists.-^ Econo- 
mists maintain, for instance, that large industrial investments do not have 
as strong, integrative and transtbrming impact on the structure and 
specialization of agricultural production as do food processing plants. 
They at the same time point to the economic benefits of the even 
distribution of such plants.-*^ 

An investigation of the Tarnobrzeg industrial region leads J, Kubica 
to the concli jion that "...the food processing industry exerts a much 
stronger influence on changes in the cultivation structure than do units of 
other industrial branches (including a sulphuric acid combine) with much 
greater output value, employment levels, etc".-^<> While S, Misztal, in his 
book on the distribution of industrial investment in Poland, reaches the 
conclusion that the expansion of food processing plants in agricultural 
areas is the way to ease the disproportion in the distribution of industry 
over the country, There is a controversy, whether the industrialization 
by the development of the industries producing means of production or 
the industrialization by the production of consummers' goods should be 
preferable. According to the Polish experience the period-stage .of more 
investments in the ^'key" (^'A") industries is necessary and only later 
the consumers' goods and service's industries can be more intensively devel- 
oped. It is a real problem, how to keep at the beginning of industria- 
lization the proper proportion between the development of those two 
types of industries and after that stage how to keep equilibrium between 
them. 



CONCLUSION 

Empirical research on social change in Poland in connection with 
accelerated industrialization following World War II were developed. This 
research suggests the distinction (inductively) of the following types of 
industrialization: 

Industrialization by means of developing the industries providing means 
of production was expressed first in its extensive, then in its intensive 
form. The fi^st was applied in Poland in the first years of launching the 
country's economic growth. Industrialization then begins to influence agri- 
culture and the village by the employment of redundant manpower 
to stimulate the peasants to produce for the market and to professionalize 
their vocation. This type of industrialization assumes the form of "organic" 
industrialization if it takes place on technically and socially more highly 
urbanized agricultural areas or if these areas are characterized by industrial 
traditions. 

"Large industrialization'' - consists of the location of big industrial 
plants in economically retarded agricultural areas. Many such large indus- 
trialized regions were created in Poland. Complex research in such regions 
indicates (despite Moore's thesis) that disorganization and social pathology 
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appear only in ihe period of construction of the industrial plants and 
disappear later on. Then follow processes of stabilization and adaptation 
of the people. 

The so-called "small" industrialization consists in the location of small 
factories in the rural areas and in the development of the food processing 
industry (reverse of industrialization by me^. s of development of the means 
of production. 

The last two types of industrialization effect the most desirable social 
consequences. 

-The type (stage) of industrialization (extensive or intensive) should agree 
with the level of the general development of a given country. In the case 
of the underdeveloped countries the extensive industrialization ought to be 
introduced because of a low level of education and lack of technological 
"know-how'\ On the other hand this type of industrialization causes the 
full employment and it is the startpoint of many changes in social structure 
and living standard of the people. 
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RYSZARD TURSKI 



CHANGES IN THE RURAL SOCIAL STRUCTURE 

In the course of many ages the social system formed by private 
agricultural holdings has proved a surprising ability of an adjustment to 
changing social and cultural structures. In this permanent and sometimes 
dramatic process of the adjustement to the non-rural and outside world a rural 
organization of production and social life has undergone, of course, 
various transformations. These transformations, however, were taking place 
gradually and in long cycles and, therefore, they did not modify very 
much the types of production, agricultural structure and so on. They were 
rather a permanent element of the passive adaptation of rural culture and 
economy to the outside world. Generally speaking, these transformations 
promoted the durability of traditional rural civilization -even in fast growing 
industrial societies, i 

In the present stage of modernization processes a trend of changes 
is primarily of a different character. Agrobiological, technical :'nd economic 
progress in agriculture of advanced countries is time-concentrated and 
cumulative. In the past cycles of transformations the traditional system of 
rural social life was gradually and, in fact, partially modified, but it was 
able to preserve the configuration of its essential and permanent elements. 
The present modernization processes of agriculture ruin the principles and' 
functioning of rural life and make it necessary to adjust more actively 
to the global society. The farmers of almost all advanced countries live 
under a pressure of necessity of complicated adaptation. It means that the 
farmers have to adjust to their own rapidly changing and technically 
modernized work-environment, to market mechanisms, to the new system 
of sociiU life in the country and to the newly established social values and 
patterns of behaviour. The range and intensity of the adaptation processes 
brmg about new phenomenon in individual and public life of the country 
such as the conflicts of values, often occurring together with the inter-gen- 
eration conflicts, the processes of desintegration of personality, and of 
various complexes of inferiority towards urban population or more pro- 
fessionally advanced farmers. - 

Considering the rural social changes in the Peoples' Poland in the last 
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twenty five years uc liavi^ to point out that these changes had not only 
an impo.'lant and great range but were also of an exceptionally complex 
character and significant impact in the development of the whole society. 
Namely, in this period there happened the tbilowing interdependent pro- 
cesses: the rapid modernization of agriculture correlated with the results of 
socialist revolution and dynamic processes of industrialization and urbani- 
zation in which open and hidden (without leaving the country) migration 
to non-rural occupations was of great importance. We must also remember 
that up till these changes Polish country and agriculture had been on 
a very low level of socio-economic development. 

In the pre-war period Polish agriculture was characterized, to a great 
extent, by a natural, non-market type of economy, that is, by a low 
share of market production, high indicators of selfconsumption and the 
use of primitive means and technology of production. Even at that time 
it was, in comparison to western standards, an anachronistic system of 
production. It was also a system of an unstable social balance and of 
a deep structural economic crisis, 

Bujak, W, Grabski, J, Poniatowski and other economists and 
sociologists ^ offered detailed analyses of the problem of the size of agri- 
cultural holding which would guarantee the peasants' family a minimum 
of an economic independence and fulfill the basic level of life. Taking 
into considerations a low level of productivity the mentioned authors 
cakalated the minimal size of such a holding at 5-6 hectares. However, 
66,48 per cent of the total number of agricukural holdings was below 
this size in 1938, and in this group of farmers only some got additional 
incomes from non-agricultural work. Therefore a great majority of rural 
population was forced to live below the calculated in the mentioned 
period minimum level of existence. This catastrophic situation of the 
pre-war peasantry was thoroughly examined among others by L, Krzywicki, 
who, in his analysis of the questionnaire results of the Institute of 
* Social Economy (ISE) and of the peasants' diaries wrote: "Undernourishment 
became a principle..."-^ 

The pre-war Poland inherited an exceptionally unfavourable agrarian 
structure. In 1921 the holdings below 2 hectares constituted almost 30 
per cent of all the holdings, and the holdings of 2-5 hectares had the 
same percentage share. In 1938 the share of the first group increased to 
32.9 per cent, and of the second to 33.59 per cent,-*^ The result of this 
negative tendency was the decrease of the size of land per head of . rural 
population from 1105 hectares .o 1067 hectares. This process was, of 
course, a result of the low migration rate from agriculture to other sectors 
of national economy. In the years 1921-1938 as much as 67 p.c. of 
the increase of rural population remained in the country and was employed 
in agriculture (ll.l px-. emigrated abroad, and 21.9 p.c. to the town)^. 
The decreasing of the average size of holdings and the increase of 
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the rural population were accompanied by obvious overpopulation in the 
country, W, Grabski estimated in 1929 that hidden unemployment in the 
country reached 31 px\ of the rural population, that is about 7 million 
people.' According to J, Poniatowski in 1933 there were 53 million of 
people professionally active but useless from the economic point of view, 
which together with professionally non-active people constituted 8,8 million, « 
L. Landau, J. Pariski and E. Strzelecki in their detailed work based on 
the ISE data accepted the subjective declaration of one's uselesness in 
a holding as the basis for their* calculation of the over-population in the 
country. They estimated that a category oC people who were completely 
useless economically (that is those who could have left the village if it 
were possible) accounted to 2.4 mln in 1935.^ The unemployment would 
cover additional 2 mln people if partially useless population was included. 
The authors showed in their analysis a number of negative results of 
chronic over-population with a growing tendency to become permanent. 
l or example, they pointed out the higher age of newly married couples, 
a greater number of people not contracting marriages which in turn 
interferes proper processes of demographic reproduction; and also widely 
spread return to primitive means of production and extensive methods of 
cultivation introduced among others in order to absorb a maximum of 
labour force even when it led to its low productivity. 

There were, however, some positive changes in agriculture and rural 
life in the pre-war period. One of them was, for example, visible progress 
in education though unsatisfactory in comparison with such countries as 
Chechoslovakia and Bulgaria, not speaking about western countries. There 
were also some attempts to merge little holdings into greater units and to 
spread out agricultural education particularly in the territories under the 
former Russian and Austrian occupation (in the territory under the former 
Prussian occupation educational and cooperative organizations developed 
much earlier). In some parts of the country new groups of farmers using 
modern technology could be observed, Undoubtedly, the above mentioned 
phenomenon had a very limited character and range but they must be 
seen as introducing important innovations to the rural environment. They 
were gradually accepted by rural population and became desirable and 
influencial patterns of behaviour and thus played a positive role in the 
post-war processes of agricultural modernization. It must be also emphasized 
that the young rural generation began to form a very dynamic social and 
political movement which aimed at bringing the country out of social 
and cultural isolation and at giving the peasantry a higher position in 
society. ' ' 

However, these positive changes could not fight the economic stagna- 
tion in the country and were much weaker than the regressive tendencies. 
Therefore, in the period immediately preceding the rise of the Peoples' 
Poland the country was economically in the vicious circle of underde- 
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vclopment which it could nt)t break on its own. An inadequate supply 
of means of production compared to the number of population in the 
productive age caused a low labour productivity, and its low remunera- 
liveness which in ellect led to undernourishment or consumption on an 
elemental} level. Besides, since the emigration to the Western countries 
was stt)pped because of the great economic crisis and migration from 
country to town diminished this basic contradiction m agriculture deepened 
and it', negative results increased. The pre-war village entered such an 
advanced level of negative cumulative processes that it could not develop 
economically and socially without the external interference and to merge 
organicallv with town and whole society. Such an external intervention 
with an advanced set of incentives appears in the country together with 
the social and political revolution and rapid processes of industrialization 
anti urbanization. 

The lirsi form of this intervention was undoubtedly the agrarian 
reform. Ii had a positive and comprehensive influence on the life of the 
country, l irst of all it improved the unfavourable agrarian structure in 
central Poland. The rural population from these territories obtained through 
the reforrn 2384400 hectares, out of which 1890300 hectares belonged 
to new private holdings and 494100 hectares increased the size of the 
existing holdings. The whole area was distributed among 347 100 new 
holdings and 254400 extended holdings.":: As a result of this reform the 
agrarian structure on these territories was considerably changed. The number 
of the private holdings below 2 hectares and above 20 hectares decreased 
and the number of the holdings of 2-5 hectares increased. This process 
is called by many authors as the '^size-levelling" of the country.'^ It was 
particularly seen in the Great Poland. In 1949 about 70 per cent of 
medium-sized farms in this region were the holdings which were founded 
or which extended their area as a result of the agrarian reform. 

The land obtained from the reform promoted to a great extent 
economic activity 6f the holdings and influenced positively their remune- 
rativeness and led to favourable changes in the distribution of labour force 
in agriculture. These changes were accompanied by important social processes. 
The disappearance of the numerous, in the former Poland, landed-aristocracy 
and also the social groups directly dependent on it as well as revolutionary 
changes in a social and political system brought about the awakening of 
the rural masses and created a possibility to participate in the social life 
of the country and the nation. The traditional inferiority complex of the 
pea.santry towards urban population started to disappeare and a new system 
of values and aspirations started to function, The representatives of the 
older generation in the country still consider the social rehabilitation 
of the peasantry and the end of its isolation and humilation as the greatest 
achievement of the reform after World War II. K. Dobrowolski 
summing up the results of the sociological investigation on the changes 
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in social consciousness in the country in ihe post-war period notices 
*\..very widespread desire to overcome the feudal remnants of the 
'subjective* slavery, that is. the feeling of a social inferiority and damages 
caused by a long degradation of human dignity and setback in con^HCts 
with town people. This desire is strictly connected with the will to 
achieve internal harmony based on the awareness of the peasants' own 
dignity, of their own values building up good individual and group 
selfconsciousness'\ 

The next factor contributing to the liquidation of the old negative 
cumulative processes was migration from country to town and to the Polish 
western territories. This migration covered in the years 1947-1960 aboiit 
160 per cent of the increase of the rural population in the former territory, 
M. Pohoski comparing the above quoted research results of ISE with those 
of the Institute of Agricultural Economy established that the migration 
movement from the farms from the former territories in the years 1945- 1957 
equaled quantitatively and structurally to the population which in the ISE 
data was described as useless in agriculture and potentially due to migrate,'-*^ 
The extensive migration from country to town and to western territories 
was, then, a sort of extension of the agrarian reform improving agricultural 
economy in the former territories. Though the positive influence of the 
migration on economy was not ve/y considerable (since it absorbed in 
a minimal way people running farms) it played an important economic 
and social role in getting rid of useless labour force in the country and 
of the threat of breaking up of farms. Analogical functions in the 
processes of breaking the stagnation in the rural area had income-earning 
of the rural population developed on a great scale in non-agricultural 
sectors of national economy. The state intervenes actively in the proWems 
of private holdings by developing a well organized system of arrangement 
which integrates private holdings with the state agricultural economy 
(contracts between farmers and government for the supply of agriculHiral 
products. Agriculture Development Fund, interassociational machinery centres, 
socialized agricultural servige system, etc.). Other forms of the state's 
intervention included: melioration, building up agricultural industry in the 
underdeveloped rural environment, connecting isolated micro-regions to the 
national transport system and legislative measures protecting the agrarian 
structure and many other forms of assistance. 

Thus, due to various forms of the state intervention and awoken 
activity of the rural population in the new conditions, the village enfered 
the path of a steady economic and socio-cultural development. The 
peasantry in Poland had been through many ages the object of history 
but it has become its subject in the last twenty five years of Poland's 
millennium. In the course of the above mentioned changes the system 
of social life has undergone, of course, various modifications. In the next 
part of the present study some of the most significant elements of these 
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modifications will be dealt with, namely, the changes in the socio-uccupa- 
tional structure: the changes in agricultural technology: the contribution 
of rural population to society's life. 

It seems that one of the most general principles of the changes in 
the rural social system in the People's Poland is that the system is 
loosing relatively fast individual features and at the same time is obtaining 
universal oneb. The term "individual system of social relations" means 
such a social order which is based on an assignenient of individuals or 
social groups to strictly defined and essentially settled positions and social 
roles in the perspective of individual life. On the other hand, the term 
••universal system of social relations" means such a social order which is 
based on achieving by individuals or social groups dynamic positions and 
social roles in the perspective of individual life. These two theoretical 
models of the systems of social relations constitute one of the important 
methodological assumptions of the present study. 

CHANGES IN THE SOCIO-OCCUPATIONAL STRUCTURE 

Changes in the socio-occupational structure determine considerably the 
course of socio-cultural changes. Therefore it seems necessary to pay partic- 
ular attention to the structural changes of the rural society in Poland. 
Speaking of a rural social structure we mean a set of rural classes and 
socio-occupational categories and their respective relations and interests. 

In sociological literature several schemes of a social structure, to be 
more precise, of socio-occupational contents of the rural population in our 
country, have been presented. In our study the starting point is the 
scheme accepted by lAE (see^ Table 1). This scheme is not only a theoreti- 
cal proposal but a practical research tool useful in the analysis of the 
questionnaires carried out every five year in representative and quanti- 
tatively important sample of the rural population. The classification of 
socio-occupational categories used by the lAE scheme enables to state 
a level of complexity of the rural social structure. The share of the 
extreme social class groups (category II -rural proletariat, and category 
IV -rural semi-proletariat, and on the opposite extreme, category VIII -rural 
capitalists) is minimal in the total of the rural population. However, it 
must be pointed out that there exist several clearly formed socio-occupa- 
tional categories which exclusively, primarily or partly have non-rural 
sources of income (category III -people essentially without land employed 
in various non-agricultural sectors of national economy; category V-popula- 
tion employed mainly outside. agriculture and only partly in agriculture; 
category VI -population employed mainJy in agriculture and partly outside 
agripulture). The most numerous group of rural population is represented 
by category VII -farmers, and thus this group will be examined first and 
relatively thoroughly. 
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Rural ;ial Mructurc in \^()2 (que >lionnaire results of lAE) 



Table 1 



S». i o-occu pa 1 1 DM a I ca iCiJurN 



I. L:uKlless fiiniilics i)r ihi)sc imnini! no mure than 0.49 hectare, 
m -..hici) the head of the faniily or jthcr members are permanent- 
h or oLirassionally employed (for some years) in slate farms, 
mrerassociational maL-hinetv centres, forestry or other agricultural 
service units 

II. Landless families or those owning nor more than 0.49 hectare, 
in which the head of the family works on his neighbour's farm 
for at least M) days a year, and other members of the family 
for at least 11H» days a year (excluding work done in dischariic 
of a dobi) 

III. Landless families or those ovvning no more than 0.49 hectare, 
in which the head of the famdy or other members of the family 
are employed in non-atrricultural sectors of national economy 

IV. I ainilies holding farms of the area more than 0.50 hectare, in 
which the head of the family works on his neighbour's farm 
lor at least (>() days a year, or other members of the family 
for at least 100 days a year (excluding work done in discharge, 
of a debt) 

V. l amilies holding farms of the area more than 0.50 hectares 
with annual income earned outside their own farms amounting 
to hi) p.L. or more of the total production of their farms 
I'amilies holding farms of the area more than 0.50 hectare, 
with annual income earned outside their own farms amounting 
to 10 60 p.c. of the total production* of their farms 
l-amilies holding farms of the area more than 0.5<) hectare, 
with annual income earned outside their own farms amounting 
to less than 10 p.c. of the total production of their farms 

VIII. Lamilies osvning farms and hiring workers for 150 and more 
days a year, including work done in discharge of a debt, or 
families with the total production or the size of farms cor- 
responding to the region standards 
IX, Lamilies-members of thd cooperative holdings 
X. Landless families or those with agricultural perquisites: pen- 
sioners, life pensioners, single people above 60, holding unalien- 
ded-to-farms 
XL Lack of data about sources of income 



Number 

of 
families 

15 675 



VL 



VIL 



511 



60 



935 



117 



2 K06 



2 622 



6 556 



84 
84 



766 
134 



Percentage 
of families 

100 0 



3.3 



0.4 



12.3 



0.8 



17.9 



16.7 



41.8 



0.5 

0.5 



4.9 

0,9 



Source: Zmiatn spolecrno-ckonofwcnej struktiiry wsi 1957- 1962, IVyniki haJan ankieto- 
wych. Praca /espoiowa pod kicrunkiem B. Gal?skiego. Warszawa 1966, s, V. 

In the pre-war perio:: the majority of rural population -which amounted 
in the thirties to 79 per cent of the total population- was assigned to 
the rural sources of income. The dominant constituents of its socio-occupa- 
tional structure were various categories of the rural population and first 
of all that of the peasants. 
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A homogeneous character of the traditional, individual, social structure 
of the country expressed itself not only in the fact that the majority 
of the rural population was assigned to the farmers' agriculture. Another 
feature of this structure was that agricuhure meant the only way of life and 
was based mainly on autarkical, customary and communal work aiming at 
fulfilling immediate needs of the family. In such societies highly uniform 
models of economy and work were observed and could not be important 
factors of social stratification. It was property that determined mainly this 
stratification. In this situation strong mechanisms of one's assignement to 
the existing social positions and roles acted and the processes of achieving 
by individuals the desired social position on the principle of choice and 
activity were very weak. Generally speaking, rural population constituted 
in these conditions mainly a socio-cultural category and only to a little 
extent a socio-occupational one. 

in the last twenty five years agriculture more and more ceased to' be 
a natural and exclusive way of life for the rural population and it was 
becoming a sphere of work and production activity. In this situation the 
degree of modernization and the efTects of the rural activities function 
more and more strongly as a factor of difTerentiation of rural structures 
and social stratification, very much independently of the property factor. 
A decreasing role of the property factor and increasing role of the .work 
factor in the formation of the social structure of the rural population 
is determined by a complex group of reasons. Almost in the whole 
after-war period the State has been systematically limiting the functioning 
of uncontrolled market processes which bring about stratification of the 
rural population and economic and social degradation of its poorest 
groups. To fulfill this goal the State applied the following measures: tax 
policy, compulsory annual supply, the system of contracts between fanners 
and government, credits, and, lately, agricultural service units for individual 
farmers. 

An important fact which opposed this uncontrolled stratification of 
the rural population was that in the People's Poland there appeared 
objectively favourable economic situation for small farms (high demand for 
agricultural products, especially labour-consuming ones as, for example, 
poultry which enabled smaller holdings to exploit fully their labour force 
and thus compete successfully with greater farms) These possibilities have 
been taken advantage of by numerous, at that time, medium-size farms 
which improved their position in the structure of the rural population 
which previously had been very weak. And thus it can be assumed that 
unconlr lied market mechanisms might have led to pauperization of that 
categTory of farmers. It must be also emphasized that as a result of the 
enormous out-flow of labour force from agriculture a new situation at the 
rural labour market arose; hired workers on the individual farms could 
not be paid minimal wages. The impact of all these factors has brought 
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abi)ul the silualK^n in which, on the one hand, the model of the tradi- 
tional Mnall-capilal larm (characlcri/cd by relatively great area but a poor 
meehani/ation and L'onsequently ihe necessity of hiring a great number 
or workers) has been systematically loosing its attractiveness. On the other 
hand the model of the family holding without hired labour force but run 
in an mtensive way has become more desirable. In this process of changes 
land has been loosing its importance in the system of variables determin- 
ing rural social structure, giving wav to other structure-creative factors, 
especially the work factor. 'I'he ownership of land, however, is one of the 
basic conditions of the social stratification and the occupational activity. 
Therefore, the changes in the agrarian structure of individual agriculture 
need tt) be presented in a relatively more detailed way. 

A> can be seen from the mentioned data, in the years 1950- 1960 
there occurred a tendency towards breaking up of individual agricultural 
holdi ngs. The number ot agricultural allotments of 0,1 —0,5 hectares increased 
both in absolute and relative numbers as well as the number of holdings 
of 0.5- 5 hectares iespecially 0,5-3 hectares), that is of the objects 
potentially agriculturally dependent. But the number and the percentage 
share of the holdings having above 5 hectares decreased. These changes 
delayed, naturally, the growth in agriculture and for several years alarmed 
the public opinion. There were some reasons to be alarmed but very 
often that reaction was exaggerated. First of all it must be explained that 
a quick growth of the agricultural allotments of 0.1 -0.5 hectares (by 148000), 
the holdings of 2- 3 hectares (by 51500). and of 3-5 hectares (by 49600), 
in total by 456400, was not accompanied by the decrease of the area of 
the holdings of above 5 hectares, that is the holdings potentially independ- 
ent and having the basic share in the goods produced in individual 
agriculture. The total area of that category of the holdings decreased by 
194 400 hectares which in 1960 constituted a little above I per cent of 
the area cultivated individually. The distmction between those iSMo relatively 
autonomous phenomena is extremely important for the understanding of 
the real trends in the contemporary agriculture. It must be also pointed 
out that the calculated above serious increase of the agricultural allotments 
and holdings of above 5 hectares and especially those below 3 hectares 
cannot be absolutely identified with the process of pauperization of the 
rural population. These agricultural objects were only additional sources of 
income of the population employed mainly outside their holdings and also 
outside agriculture.'"' 

In 1963 the State issued a new act limiting the division of agricultural 
holdings. Since then there has appeared a new development of the individual 
agriculture structure, the tendency different from that functioning in the 
years 1950-1960. A. Szemberg summing up the results of the lAE 
research on the change of agricultural holdings in the years 1962-1967 
says that "...the tempo of the decrease of holdings is faster than their 
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Tabic 2 

Evoluiion of the slruclurc of individual agricultural holdings in the years 1950-1960 



Holdings of the total area in hectares 



Year 



Hofdings 0,5 hectare and more 

in total 



:),l-(),? 



0.5-1 1 -2 2-3 3-5 5-7 7-10 10- 15 15-20 

more 



Number of holdings 

1950 3 168 500 199 700 2%8800 206500 415 lOO 375 500 616300 477 5(K) 499 000 246 300 92 700 39 900 

I960 3 591900 347 700 3 244200 306900 523 000 427000 664900 475 700 462000 283600 66 600 34 500 

Holdings in percentages 

l'^^" 6,3 93.7 6,5 13,1 11,8 19,5 15.1 15.7 7 8 29 1 3 

1960 100 9,7 90,3 8,5 14,6 11.9 18.5 13,2 12,9 7.9 1.8 1.0 

Total area of holdings in percentages^^ 

99,7 0.9 3,6 5.5 14.6 17.0 25.0 I7.I 91 69 

^^^^ 10" 0,5 99.5 1,3 4,5 6,2 15,5 16.7 22.8 20.1 6.7 ' 5.7 

\ 

Source; data taken from Ihc GUS publications. 
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increase and, conseqiienlly. the total area of agricultural holdings and 
allotments dnninished there are less small and sniall-niediuni-si/e holdings; 
there are more big farms and standard agricultural allotments: the area 
changes are tlominated by a tendency to increase". 

In the pre-wiir period a social position of the individuiils and families 
living t)n mdividuiil agriculturiil holdings could be determined with a high 
probiibility in most parts of the country on the basis of their position 
in the agrarian structure. At present such i\ procedure would be unjustilied, 
\ social position of the majority of this population category is determined also 
bv the income earned outside agriculture. The data from the lAH question- 
naire from l%2 show that paid work outside agriculture is characteristic 
of K<S per cent of the families owning the allotments of 0,1-0,5 hectares, 
of ^(^^) per cent of the families owning agricultural holdings of 0,^ - 2 hectares, 
and of 57. (S p.c, of the families owning the holdings of 2- S hectares,''^ 
The data also show that part-time farmers are not very well representetl in 
the group of the agricultural holdings below 2 hectares and that they 
constitute now the minority of tenants of the holdings of 2-5 hectares 
(small farms). The structure of the part-time farmers' holdings (category VII 
in the Table I) was in 1962 as following: 0.5 -2 hectares- 7.9 p,c,: from 
2 to 5 hectares 28 p.c: from 5 to 7 hectares -16 p.c; from 7 to 10 
hectares 24.1 p.c: from 10 to 15 hectares- 19 p.c: from 15 to 20 hec- 
tares 3.3 p.c: 20 and more hectares-- 1.7 p.c.-'* 

Thus, almost : , of the part-time farmers, the most numerous socio- 
-occupa :oiial calcgor\ (sec I !l)lo I), owns the agriculturalholdings of above 
5 hectares. The nuuii part of tin group are niedium-size-farm owners 
having potentiaKy self-sunicieni holdings. The owners of the holdings 
of 0.5 " 2 hect:::res potc;ni;illy not .sell-sullicient ones, have a small share 
in the group A [ ..rt-nmc farmers. Ar.yway it is a difiereniialed group. 
It consists of :>eople vvho. for example because of their old age limited 
the area of their farnis. as 'svcll as of those who run their holdings 
in an intensive way (gaiuiKis. eie.). It seems, however, that a basic part 
of this group ct)r.i>ts of farmers who are too weak economically to be 
active enough in agricultural productioi: and to promote to higher farm-size 
categories and who. on the other \: <nd. do not work in the non-agri- 
cultural .sectors because -jf objcclive reasons such as. for instance, bad 
health or big distances from main transport lines. The described group 
becomes systematically smiiller and in several years' time it will probably 
be of the marginal size. 

However, the owners of .small farms (2-^5 hectares) still constitute an 
important part among part-time farmers (about 25 p.c). But this group 
is also dilTerentiated in the way the above mentioned group was. However, 
it must be added that the small-farm owners arc in some regions and 
micro-regions a numerous and even the most numerous group of the 
individual farmers - iibove all in the south-east part of the eouniry. that 
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is, in ihc icrrilorics haviiiii lor many decades cxccpnonally dcsinicuraled 
aiirarian siriiciiirc. 'riiercforc we may be riiilii in asuiming thai ihe described 
caleL!t)ry t>r fin-niers will decrease in a rclalively quick way as a resiili 
ol" lakniL! johs by yoiinii iieneralion in the non-agriciilliiral seciors and as 
a rcMill of closinii llie lu>ld)ngs by reiired farmers. 

The aizrarian slriiciure in the caleuory of peasants-farmers has change ) its 
former character in Poland as a result of the dynamic factors descrit)cvl 
above. As ii has been stated a great majority of this category owns the 
agricniliiral holdings of above 5 hectares, that is, potentially self-sumcient 
ones. The supply of others than land means of agricultural production has 
also grt)wn coiisiderubly in the post-war period but it does not fit yet 
the achieved level of the agrarian structure. Not going into details wc have 
to state that on the basis of the lAE data the majority of peasants-farmers 
belongs to the grt>ups of farmers which are provided with all the means 
of production, excluding land, in the low and the lowest degree; the value 
of their means of production amounting to below 40000 z\ per one holding. 
It is relatively a very low amount, and is slightly above the sum of annual 
income obtained by the average family in this category of the peasants- farm- 
ers. This disproportion between the ownership" of land and supply of other 
means of production is systematically liquidated (among others because 
of the farmers' labouriousness, savings and a relatively high investment 
activity) but is still considerable. This points indirectly to great capabilities 
thai can be found in individual agricuhure and to an important role of 
agricultural service system in the processes of modernization and socialization 
of individual agriculture. 

It is also noteworthy that the majority of the peasants-farmers' holdings 
represent the lowest and low categories of the total production value and 
the level,., of income per average holding. Therefore, the position in the 
agrarian structure does not determine yet somehow automatically a position 
in the social structure of the country not only as far as the whole 
population living on individual farms is concerned but also even among 
the peasants-farmers. 

The peasants-farmers are, geographically speaking, a very differentiated 
social category. And thus, for example, the value of means of production 
(excluding land) per one purely agricultural holding amounted to 600500 z\ 
in the middle-west region (the Great Poland) and in the south-east region 
was 22600 zl. The average area of the peasants-farmers' holdings in the 
former region was 9.47 hectares, and in the latter 3,33 hectares, that 
IS almost three times less. These signiticant regional differentiations do not 
oi-ciir in any other group of the rural or urban population. This situation 
is thus inevitably one of the symptoms of the mechanism of ascribtion 
which functions among the part-time farmers and determines their specific 
place in the structure of the whole society. 
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liMimining internal dilVercnlialion of the niriil popiiliilion living 
on agricultural holdinus wc have distinguished so Tar the owners of the 
following holduigs: under-si/ed, small and tnedium-si/ed. These are also 
the owners of (he capitalist type holdings as well as the proletariat . and 
the rural semi-proletariat. They are, however, the categories of the marginal 
share m the total of rural population (see Table I) but the\ must be 
taken into account because of the program principles of our socio-political 
system. 

As it has been stated the rural family of the capitalist type constituted 
m 1962 0.5 p.c. of the families investigated by the lAE questionnaires. 
Their share in the rural population exblusivcly dependent on the work 
in individual agriculture vvas about I p.e. and so again minimal. Thus, it is 
a marginal group in the scale of the country. However, it must be noticed 
that m some regions this group is not represented at all and in some its 
presence in the rural social structure is on a much higher level than the 
national average. There are also some micro-regions and rural communities in 
which the capitalist type holdings have a high percentage. B. Gal^ski 
established that in the sample of 120 villages, investigated by lAE in 1962, 
there are 6 villiages in which on iUc average 7.2 p.c. of the families 
belong to the category of the rural capitalists. In these six villages the share 
of the proletariat and the rural semi-proletariat is also noticeable: the tirst 
group constitutes 2.2 p.c. of the population, the sec.ond 4.2 p.c. (in the 
national scale respectively 0.4 p.e. and 0.8 p.c.).-' 

The process of dilTerentiation of the rural social structure expresses 
itself in the rise of a new category of rural population, namely, these 
people who work not on individual but on the state owned or cooperative 
agricultural farms. The formation of these two groups had a very complex 
character. 

In the forties and partly in the fifties the work in the State Farms 
was undertaken mainly by those who did not have possibilities to get 
other jobs or who were not able to make any other occupational decisions. 
Thus, it may be said that in the mentioned period the recruitment to the 
State f'arms followed the social patterns of the ascribtion of the individuals 
to the given social and occupational roles and not the patterns of achieving 
by the individuals the given social and occupational roles. It was, therefore, 
the recruitment of the individual rather than universal type. It also seems 
(hat in the mentioned period the social position of the State Farms workers 
was shaped according to the patterns of the social ascription. This group 
has been the lowest category in the hierarchy of the social prestige in 
Poland. Almost all the research proved that the State Farms workers 
kept one of the last positions in a hierarchy of occupations at the turn 
of the fifties an^l sixties. This extremely low evaluation of the social 
position of the State l^arms w6rkers was due perhaps to some extent 
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In the exaggemtcd ;.n(l criiic;il image ol' the situation and attitudes of 
ihis ealeiiory thai was picscnl in l>ohsh society. Hut there is no doubt that One 
I'l the Unrest positions ol the Stale harms workers in soeietv was justified by the 
objeciive features ol the social position such as a level of income, education 
the character ol work and material contlilions. It must be also admitted 
that the rural workers themselves were evaluating extremely critically their 
social pt>sition. It ma> be even said that the whole group was characterized 
In the collective sense of social inferiority. This situation hati a strong 
•ind totally negalive inlluence on the attitudes of the Statese farms workers 
and. conseciuenlly. on the whole process of the functionim- of the state 
sector in agriculture. 

In the economic year 1966-1967 the State Farms employed in total 
}>07m employees and in agricultural production 328400 including -'9090() 
workers that is above 88 p.c.-^ No other sector of the socialized economy 
IS lound tt) have such a high percentage of the manual workers In I960 
every 100 ,>rotessionally active people in the state agriculture corresponded 
to IS6.6 family members they maintained. Thus, it may be calculated that 
th; population dependent on the work in the State Farms amounted 
to I million persons which constituted about 6 p.e. of the total rural 
population. 

The employees, and especially the manual workers of the State Farms 
have not been the subject of thorough sociological investigations. However" 
the existing results of the detailed research and statistical data allow to put 
forward a hypothesis that in the period of the last years the workers of 
the State Farms have promoted in the hierarchy of the socio-occupational 
groups in view of certain important characteristics of the social conditions. 

Let us. first of all, pay some attention to the criteria of the level 
ot income. In tbe economic year 1966/1967 the average monthly gross 
wage of the State f arms worke, was nearly 1500 zl and equaled to about 
7.^ p.c. ot the average monthly gross wage in socialized economy The 
dillerence between the two types of the factually earned incomes is undoubtedly 
much lower because the State Farms workers have greater additional 
sources of income then the average worker in socialized economy. For example 
in the economic year 1964/1965 they cultivated 11400 hectares of allotments 
and 63 100 hectares ot the potatoe area and thev kept 63 800 of livestock 
and 291 you of poultry (the State Farms under the Ministry of Agriculture 
had in this time about 700000 of poultry).-' 

Lack of good data makes it impossible to compare in detail the level 
ot consumption in the families of the State Farms workers and in other 
groups ot the rural population. We may, however, assume approximately that 
the level ot consumtion of the State Farms family is similar to that 
of the purely agricultural family keeping the farm of 5-7 hectares. We also 
observe a quick improvement of the living standards of the State I-arms 
workers (and thus for example the number of kindergardens increased from 
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112 in IMSij to 441 in and ihc nnnibor of children in kindcrgardcns 

increased in this linie from Mm lo lOOOO). They also have more free lime, 
belief workini; contliiions. broader access lo culliiral goods and more 
favourable educational possibiliiies for iheir children, liesides, a relalively 
lasi iirovMh ol* ihe level ol* etiiicalion can be seen in iliis group ol' workers, 
'I'he results of ihe research conducled by (he Section of Social Agronomy 
of Ihe l\)lish Academy of Sciences on the sample of 276 holdings in the 
years 19^2 l%6 show that the percentage of the State l-arms employee with 
uncompleted primary etiucation fell down IVoni p,c, to 22.2 p,c. and the 
percentage of those with completed primary education rose from 30 p.c, 
to p.c. and those with completed secondary agriculture schools Irom 
0.6 p.c. lo 7 p.c.--* The tiala qiiotetl do not cover the total number of 
the Slate l arnis employees, so it is probable thai the level of education of 
Ihe workers is a bit less lavourable. However, the lact ol' a fast growth 
of their education cannot be tloubted. 

I hough the State l-arms wt)rkers were in the beginning recruited niainlj 
on the basis of social ascription, the present socio-oceupational structure 
oilers them some possibilities of achieving higher positions in the local 
ami supralocal system of social relations. These chances were perhaps greater 
than those oMercd by the medium-si/.e-farm owner to his employees. At any 
rate, some groups of individual farmers (as can be seen in the diary materials) 
seem to accept an opinion that l^.eir social position becomes less favourable 
in comparison with that ol ihe quaiified worker of the State I'arrn. 
A general improvement of the ;ocial position of the rural workers creates 
good conditions for the process of their occupational stability, for the inflow 
of more qualitied workers and. finally, for the better functioning of the 
Slate l iirms which now. anyhow, ;,lay an important part in the system 
of agricultural production. In i%7 the State l-arms owned 13.6 p.c. of the 
rural area ant! thtir share in the sale of basic agricultural products to 
the State was much iMgher (coin - about 33 p.c, pc Uocs 20 p.c.. milk-- 
about 20 p.c. heel cattle above 22 p.c, rape and turnip-- above 33 p.c).--' 
The Stale I'arms participate in a great extent in the production jf qualilied 
seeds ffT the whole agriculture ?nd by this contribute to the modernization 
of the agii -dtural econotiiy. The general principles of the Polish agricultural 
policy assume a continuous growth of the function of the S*ate Farms 
m the system of agricultural production and in the processes of modernization 
and socialization of the whole agriculture. It is also expected that the 
employees 'n t.iis sector will soon constitute a specific and significant 
category of the rural social structure, especially in ti:e regions where 
the Stale [-arms are the mosi numerous, that \? in the western and 
northern voivodesliip as well as in the Poznan and Bydgos/ez voivodeships. 

Cooperative farms o vn now about I p.c. of the rural area and comprise 
of 20()()() families. The cooperative-farmers have. thus, a very low share in the * 
total of the rural po^ ulaiion (below I p.c). H.»wever. it is a group which 
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awakes a vivid inlcicsl nol only Ivcaiisc il parlici[)alcs in [he tbrmalion 
ol one of ihc lypcs of ihc sooali/alion of pcasani-agnciiliiirc. An important 
laclur from ihc sociological point of vicu is that the cooperative movement 
has heen very iniporlanl in the processes of a social mobility in the rural 
environment; it created a chance of a quick promotion of a certain part 
of the population which formerly lived in poverty. This thesis needs some 
further explanation. 

As It can he seen from the research on the socio-occupational eharacteristies 
of the cooperative-fi?rm members about 80 p.c, of them come from the 
landless population or from the population which received land from the 
agrarian reform. These people entered the cooperatives mainly bceause they 
did not have any possibilities of maintaining an independent holding (even 
if some of them ha(< land they generally did not own any buildings, 
agricultural tools nor possessed elementary experience in agriculture),-^ 
Ihus. this group has entered the new socio-economic structures also on the 
basis of ascription of the individuals to the determined social positions 
ant! roles. At a certain stage this group held a low position in society 
and then in the course of the gradual development of the cooperative 
system it has gained, on the average, greater possibilities of achieving 
higher social positions than for example, medium-size-farm owners. The socio- 
logical investigations seem to prove that the cooperative farmers have an 
easier access than medium-size-farm owners to such commonly desired values 
as. for example, consumption of material goods, free time and the possibility 
of oiTering their children appropriate conditions for education.-"^ 

As we have mentioned above the dominant components of the pre-war 
socio-occupational structure of the country were constituted by different 
categories of the rural population. Although, in some regions- first of all 
in the Katowice voivodeship- and in some micro-regions the percentage 
of the rural non-agricultural population but at the same time the one getting 
additional income from agricultural activity was at that time on a relatively 
high level, however, these were mainly isolated regions with a relatively small 
number of the total of the rural population. According to the data of the 
General Population Census in 1931 the non-rural population constituted 
16.7 p.c. of the rural inhabitants. It was, however, to a great extent, 
a nominally non-agricultural population l ecause various population categories 
of day-labourers, such as those for whom agriculture was an additional 
source of income, were included. Bes.des, some traditional groups such 
as village craftsmen or shop keepers had an important percentage in this 
category. In the pre-war period the number of rural population employed 
in non-agricultural sectors was decreasing because there were fewer possibilities 
of earning a living by skilled workers. Irregular jobs and jobs for unskilled 
workers, that is, traditional hired jobs, became a common phenomenon. ^« 
This essentially homogeneous socio-occupational structure of the pre-war 
rural population implied a series of important social phenomena. And so. 
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lor c\tinipk\ it suinchou sirciit'lhciiotl harriers, clisla'nccs and conirasis 
between ccononiicallv ami sueuilly nmlertlevolopeil counirv anil relalively 
ile\elo[)eil louii. Uiit lirsl ol all it jnslilietl the runclioniii^ of macro- ami 
nucro-striieiiircs of ilie rural [)i>[)ulalion. In the iliscussetl periotl a social 
nu)hiltl> 111 the rural eiivironnient was ilelerminetl b\ only one hierarchical 
social ortler. liven a caleyory of the tiay-laboiircrs izening its income mainly 
from the work on neighbours' larms conslituletl a part ol' this social order 
and Wiis the lirsl level of (his hierarchy which in (he given social communities 
hail a shape of a pyramitle or a cube. The non-agricultural families, 
beintz outsitle an agricultural hierarchy, though livmg in the rurid social 
s[)ace. were not very active in the rurid social system. 

A social mobility in the rural environment hatl. generally speaking, 
a deuriulaiing function. This was caused by lack of broader access to the 
non-agricultural work ami a continuous deterioration of the iigrarian structure 
The da\-labourers. a group which was. to a great extent, a product of 
this kind of social tiegratlation constituted, according to the quoted data 
of ISI:. 51 p,c. of the total of the landless population and 28,4 p.c. of 
the population hokling the farms of below 2 hectares,-'^ Only 16 p.c, 
of the tiay-labourers' chiklren achieved a higher social status than those of 
their lathers' by enjoying a status of the craftsman, 

Nowatlays the socio-occupational structui'e of the rural population has 
a heterogeneous ami complex character. Its components are not only various 
categories of the rural population but also various groups of non-rural 
population well tieveloped occupationally which are employed in agriculture 
and outside agriculture. According to the data of the General Population 
C ensus 34 p.c, of the rural inhabitants in l%6 were the persons with 
non-agricultural sources ofuicome.'" Only in two voivotleships the population 
with esclusive or main non-agricultural sources of income constitutes less 
than 25 p.c. of the total of rural inhabitants (the Bialystok voivodeship- 16.5 
p.c. ami I.ublin voivtnleship p.c). The mosi numerous representation 

of this popukition category is in the country of the Katowice region 
(M p.c). and then in the Opole region (47.5 p.c). the Wroclaw region 
(42.5 p.c). the Krakow region (41.5 p,c.). In the majority of the voivodeships 
it amounts to 30 40 p.c of the total of the rural population: in more 
than a half of the village administration units it covers 20 p.c and more 
of the inhiibitants. ^« Thus, in most of the villages the percentage of the 
non-rural population is significant. 

The rural population with' exclusively or mainly non-agricultural sources 
of income consists of many socio-occupational categories. lAE. accepting 
the criteria of having or not having an agricultural income, distinguishes in this 
population: a landless population and a population obtaining additional 
means of subsistence from agriculture (sec Table I - category Iff and V), 
No specific statistical information exists concerning the division of this 
population group mto socio-occupational categories, that is according to the 
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cIkii.uIci oI" poiiornicil pcrtn.incnlly in ihc non-aj:riciihiiral sectors 

ol cmplovincnl. There is no iloubi. however, itial ihis jzroiip is very 
ihlleivniiatetl hy this criteria. Sociohiiiiciil hteraliire ihsiinjziiishcs such calejzo- 
ries as (lie peasaiUs-clerkN. peasants-workers or workers-peasaiils. ^- No 
thoroiiiih siiuK has heen done yet on the suhject of any non-agricuhural 
occupational categories which arc important in the systein of social relations 
in the country, for example, ihe category of villa^ic teachers or employees of 
the cooperalive service units, 

A hiizhly devcKipeci ticcupationa I activity of rural population in the 
non-a^^ncultural sectors of eniploynieiit is not only an important factor 
of dillcren:iation of the rural social structure. ' It can also be treated 
as a clearly marked aspect of the processes of urbanization of the whole 
society . According to the odicial and administrative criteria the urbanization 
indicator is about 52 p.c. But the urbanization of occupation in our society 
(measured by the percentages of the population with exclusive or main non- 
-agricultural sources of income) is on a much higher level and equals to 
hH 6^ p.c. 

The rMial communities though characterized by a clear heterogeneous 
socio-occupational structure represent various types of social relations, I^or 
example, the rural population of the Katowice voivodeship is highly 
urbanized not only from the occupational point of view but also from 
the social point of view. Such features of this rural population as occupational 
and demographic structures, living conditions, patterns of behaviour, make 
it sinuhir to the urban population of this voivodeship. This sort of 
situation is a result of changes undergoing for many generations. In other 
regions of Poland, in which the urbanization of the occupation of the rural 
population is a product of changes occurring in the last few years, the processes 
ol social urbanization are not so advanced. But in these regions the 
inlhience of the non-agricultural jobs on the present changes of rural 
communities is particularly strong. 

The formation of a numerous category of the non-agricultural rural 
population is a symptom of a more general process, that is, of an expansion 
ol social mechanisms which transmit the impact of the contemporary town 
into the rural environment. It is one of the basic factors leading to a gradual 
disappearance of the traditionally dichotomic division of the Polish society 
into the urban and rural structures. At the same time it helps to create 
a homogeneous and uniform structural system. In the process of these 
transformations a new social structure of the country is taking shape. Iso- 
lation and local autonomy are taken over by a growing participation 
m the processes functioning in the whole society. Such groups as the 
iiay-iabourers. the rural proletariat, the owners of the under-sized holdings 
as well as the small-sizc-farms owners almost in all have non-agricultural 
sources of income. Numerous traditional population categories have been 
eliminated from the rural community: that is the categories of which 
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(he social contlilions were in all aspects tiraslically tliflcriMU Irom ihc social 
ct)iulilions of the nietiiiiiu-si/e-ranus owners and even more so from the 
contlilions of hig-lann owners. As a result of the dilVcreniiation of the socio- 
occupational structure of the rural population there now exists not onl> 
one, agricultural, trend but a ct)tTiplc.\ system of trends of a social mobilitv 
(ienerally speakinii, a constant levelling of the social structure of the couniry 
consists in a systematic retluction of the extreme social groups, namely, 
the reachest anti the poorest ones. It also expresses itself in the dominance 
of (he mitklle social position and in the liquidation of social values, 
gaps and hierarchical structure of tiepentlencies in relationships between 
the intlividuals and groups. It tloes not mean, of course, that in all rural 
communities the tratlitional patterns of subordination and dependencies 
in die relationships between the individuals and families belonging to 
various classes and st)cio-occupational categories have been completely elimi- 
nated, This sphere of problems has not been adequately examined in the 
sociological research but Irom the point t)f view of the theory and praxis 
ol the tormation of the classless, socialist society its importance does not 
need to be justifietl. 

A social promotion undoubtetlly dominates over degradation in the process 
of the present great shifts of social positions of the individuals and groups. 
Only certain rural population categories, especially some owners of the so-called 
unkempt holdings, have undergone the process of degradation. There are two 
reasons which explain the dominance of a social promotion over degradation 
in the rural environment. l-irst, the' rural population has achieved a broad 
access to work in the non-agricultural sectors of our economy. Secondly, 
the existing socio-economic system in Poland does not create the mechanisms 
of economic competition in individual agriculture which would eliminate 
economically weak farmers. On the contrary, the system creates some possibili- 
ties to strengthen a st)cial pt)sitio:i of these weak groups, 

THf: PROCF-SS Oh SOUALl/ATION Of AGRFCULTURF 

Tratlitional rural agriculture was supplied mainly with natural means ol 
production such as land, animals, etc. Modern agriculture is based, on the 
other hand, on industrial means of production and it functions in the 
environment formed to a great extent by man. that is, in the technical 
environment. In this new situatit)n more and more complex and new 
technology is applicated by an agricultural producer. This new technology 
determines models of his professional activity as regards technology of 
production, organization of work, consumption -which modifies housework 
and family life, various new ways of communication, entertainment, etc. What 
position does Polish agricuhure have between these extreme structures? 
Is It an agriculture based primarily on natural means of production or on 
new technoU)gics? 
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As jji as ihc Stale I amis arc coiicciiicci ii imisi Iv L»ciiciall> staled 
(lull tiK'ii ol [MoductiDii IS alrcatly hascci on tlic (ccliiiical means. 

Ilowovcr. arc inicrcsictl in this part ol" ihc slutly onl\ in iruli\. iial 
aiiriculliirc which comprises the majorily ol" ihe rural popiihilioii ami which 
IS uiulcriiomi! intensive i^rocesses ol' moclcnii/alion ami sociali/alioii, 'riiiis, 
a special emphasis will he paiti to the inlluence of iwo I'aclors which at 
present are the main means of reali/atioii ol' production plans in a^Micullurc. 
naincK : intensilicalion of lertili/ation and iiieeliani/ation. A degree ol' 
consumptiop ol fcrtili/ers is one t>rtlie most synthetic indicators of moderni/at ion 
ol" aLMicullure, It is a lacior which wiili a particular impact promotes 
tin economic iirowth and integration ol' agricultural protluciion, 

In l^XnS the ct>iisuniptit)n ol' fertilizers was 132.6 kg per one hectare ol' the 
cultivatetl area, inclutling 1^)J kg ol* stable manure. In lacl. some years 
ago natural I'ertili/atioii tlomiiiatetl over artil'icial lertili/ation. This tlominance 
had heeii even greater in the past. In \^)4^) the consumption ol' artificial lertili- 
/ers in iiitlivitlual agriculture was 19.9 kg per one hectare, ant! in 1937 only 
0.4 kg. Already in 1966 this factor increased to 89.2 kg and at present artificial 
lertili/ation is untloubtetlly more applied than natural one.>^^^ Tims, on the basis 
ol' this criteria, iiulividual agriculture has made only in the latest few 
years great progress in technical moclerni/ation. And. indeed, relatively 
speaking, it is considerable progress. But taking into consideration other 
intlicators it cannot be so highly evaluated. It is only enough to say tlial 
a tiegree of lertilizers consumption in the state farms is almost double, 
.'\ fast development of fertilizers industry, however, creates real possibilities 
to overcome this disproportion in a few years' time. 

No general indicator of mechani/ation in individual agriculture exists, 
therel'ore. we must refer to some data giving information which in a general 
and approximate wa> will describe the phenomena in question. 

In intlividual agricuhurc horses have a dominant share in the supply 
of traction power: in 1967-82.3 p.c, but in the State I'arms only 16,4 p.c. 
But here again considerable progress has been made because in 1950 horses 
constituted 99.2 p.c. ol' the traction power in intlividual agriculture. As far 
as this feature is concerned, individual agriculture must be considered as yet 
poorly mechani/cd. Another indicator of the level of mechanization 
of individual agriculture is a relation ol* the value of machinery to the 
value ol* other means of production. The lAE questionnaire from 1962 
states that the share of particular means of production in their total value 
is as Ibllowing: machinery-59.9 p.c., draught-horses— 15.3 px\, ealtle-25.2 
p.c. The present share ol* machinery in means of production is undoubtedly 
much higher. It may be estimated that the value of machinery is double 
in rekilion to the value of livestock. 

Other available indicators ol* the technical modernization of individual 
agiicullure will be mentioned only in the most condensed form. Electrification 
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covcicil (h)S7) su.w |) i>l iiuliNnliial holtliiiiis. Here llie progress was very 
MUiiiliLjMt fuv.iusc II) |M*>.'> nnl\ p.e. of ilie itulivicliial hokliiiys had 

eleelricilv, liui ii must he rcmemhercil ihal eleelriLiIs is ii)aiiil\ used lor 
li^htiML' purposes and uiilv in a minimal \va\ it is applied m prodiielive 
work. In ihc sears pJSi) |g()7 melioration eovered lieelares of the 

ciiltivaletl area ami ^)2I hectares of meadows and pastures. In 1^)63 57.4 p.e. 
ol' the rural huiMinus were wooden, ami .V) p.e. were eovered with 
siraw-rools. • 

It seems that takmiz into et>iisicleration the ahovx mentioned indieators 
v\e nia\ sa\ that Polish individual atzrieulture is usiny in a greater extent 
a leehnieal rather than natural nu>dcl of prt>duelioii. It is also noteworthy 
that the present level of leehnieal moderni/ation in individual agriculture 
has been achieved primariK during last few years and that in the nearest 
future llic cIv.Kiiiiiis of this process will intensify. In this situation the proh- 
lems of st)cial /oiisi'c|ucnces of leclinica! iiioderni/alion in iiulividual agriculture, 
especially \n the sphere t)f agricultural work are of vital importance. 

It IS. of course, hart! tt) describe immediate social consequences of 
fertili/alion iiitensitieation. Naturally, one can point out such phenomctia 
asnecessitv of the adjustment of the farmer to previously unknown agrotechnical 
ret|uirement.s, that is. the use of appropriaLi' fertilization does and techniques 
as regards ihe type of soil and cultivatit>n; his knowledge of the hest 
lerms of sowing time as regards the ell'ectiveness of artiticial fertilization, etc. 
A control of these capacities has, no dt>ubt. some infiubnec on the process 
of the farmer's professionahzation. However, far more important social 
consequences of fertilization inteiisitieation occur in longer cycles of growth 
and by means of its economic functions, that is. above, all, by an accelerated 
growth of income and agricultural prt>duelion. 

Mechanization of such acts as drill, harvesting (less loses of crop), sowing 
of fertilizers, etc.. has an immediate influence on the growth of the output 
of agricultural products. Machinery enables to a great extent the realization 
of cultivation at appropriate terms. It has a particular importance in 
ditlicult weather conditions. In certain agricultural holdings w :/! a vaster 
area but a weak supply of labour force, meehaniz.i ion cm stimulate 
positively a quality of the cultivated soil and some preparaiory acts. A some- 
how indirect although important result of motorization of agriculture is the 
saving of feeding stalV which in ditlerenl conditions would be used to keep 
a horse. In agricultural holdings with a vast supply of feeding staff 
mechanization of livestock productit>n can intensify this production. Therefore, 
the economic ellecls of mechanization though less than those of fertilization 
are evident enough in agriculture. 

In the present phase of the development of our individual agriculture 
characterized, among others, by the willingness of youth to leave agricultural 
holdings, niechaiiizalion due to its labour-saving and labour-facilitating 
character has a positive inHuence on an occupational stability of the young 
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t;irnicis. In liicl, it has luvii oricn inlnKliiLV.1 in a icponso lo sir.Mij; 
dcinaihlsDl the \inini; larmcrs. I iinclii.nal social changes iinilci the inlliicncc of 
.i.uiiciilliiral nicchaiii/alinn nianilcsi Ihcmsclvcs in vci> many tlill'crcnl loinis, 
I.cl us enumerate (he inosi cvuleiil ones, liven now ii can lu- staled thai 
auiicultiiial inachinciy especially when in possession ol interassociational 
ajjiiciiltmal service units is a decisive factor which laluces class tieperulencies 
aniong the rural population, I he larniers who tlo not possess enoujih 
means of production take use to a greater extent of the service of the 
miciassociational machinery units ami In tloing so they are ahle to avoiti 
complicatetl system of work done on tlischaijie of a deht which usually 
has a character of class depemlencies. On the other hand, mecliani/alion enabl- 
es the reduction of hiretl work on greater hoklings hut insulliciently 
supplied with lalxnir force. Thus, as a result of the introtiuction of 
mechani/ation some agricultural holdings arc loosing structural features of the 
capitalist farms and become the hoklings of a family tvpe. All these 
processes lead undoubtedly to further levelling of the social structure of the 
country. 

lixploitaiion of many agricultural machinery, for example, threshing-ma- 
chines and steam shovels, is above physical capacities of one rural family 
and thus it makes the families' uioperation necessary. The range of this 
phenomenon seems to be an eviilence of the revival of production cooperation 
anwng the rural population. This cooperation diller.s from the traditional 
type of cooperation. It function.s on a higher level of organization and 
produces far more complex interpersonal relation.s during the work done 
collectively. Another manifestation of the revival of farmers' cooperation 
IS miichinery partnership among neighbours. The development of various mod- 
ern forms of cooperation under the inlluence c'' mechanization can be 
considered as a phenomenon which has been dehned above as a consolidated 
adju.stment capacity of individual agriuilture to the new socio-economic 
situation.s. 

Mechanization intervenes mainly in these farmers" activities which .showed 
the least susceptibility to changes and which have almost not been modified 
durinv last centuries. They formed in the rural social system one of the 
centci ,il ertion and conservati.sm influencing other .spheres of rural culture. 
Mcv' /ai.on not only destroy.s the centers of inertion and conservatism 
hut somehow creates new centers of cultural activity. It is because mechani- 
zation IS a source of motivation of a new type, especially as regards 
occupational activity; it is a factor directly influencing on functional social 
changes. And thus, for e.xample, it mpdifies organization and division 
ol labour and traditional hierarchy od social and occupational role.s in the 
rural family. In many ea.ses mechanization opens new possibilities or enables 
women to carry out some field-work or stock-raising work which earlier required 
a great physical effort and thus' were done by men only. In this new 
situation the occupational role of the women increases but, at the same time. 
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her WDik i»hl!v!;iii()ns .irc .ilso yrciilcr, Mcchani/alion also Hicrcascs an 
occiipalUMial rank of other uicnihcrs of the raniily cspLViall> lhal of 
vouih. hiK It also hniils (he patriarchal power of the head ot* the ranitl\. 
Therefore, it lav ours the processes ol' the levelling! of social relations in the 
I'aniilN . 

The iraihtuMial tanner \sorkecl in isolation, almost always on his own 
lielcl and I'arni by hinisell". Only in the course of certain agricultural activities 
he hati a ctuitact with other ineiiihers t>f his family and in rare cases he 
cooperaleil uiih other fanners, ami this cooperation had rather a mechanical 
than oruame ^.har.icier. fliese circumstances were one of (he sources of (he 
so-called rural iiKhvitlualisin. One of the most essential functions of mechani- 
zation IS this that the fanner in the process of his professional work begins 
to pariicipate in various social uroiips anti make various occupational 
and social coniacis, His autarcliical and iiulivulual work becomes a social 
one. I'he lr:iditional system of values in the country favoured work for 
work's sake and in general opposed any attempts of introducing rational 
and economical work. Mecliani/atioii. t)n the other hand, is one of the 
factors which leads tt> a more elleetive work ami in turn to the formation of 
a new idea of time. Time is no longer a natural category measured by 
a natural phenonietuL It is a subject of liming and at]uires a structural 
character, among others by the division o( time into a work time and 
a tree tune, that is. the categories which in lact were unknown in the 
traditional rural culture. 

\\k technical modifications of iiulivitlual agriculture lead to fundamental 
modilications of the character of the farmer's work. Work in the traditional 
agricultural holding constitutetl. first of all. a tiefined autarchical style of 
life. It constantly isolated the peasant from the town and global society. 
Work 111 modern agricultural lu>kling becomes a performance of a concrete 
occupation and somelunv automatically links the farmer with the town. 
vMlh the system t>f the socialist economy by means of a developed system 
of economic ties. 

(icnerally speaking, it is a process of a fundamental modification of the 
characier of the farmers* wt>rk:drom the work of a private autonomous 
character to the work of a social character. Private, autonomous work means 
such a type of economic activities in which the producer, according to Marx 
••indirectly protluccs greater part of what he himself consumes, and therefore 
gets his means t>f subsistence rather by means of exchange with nature 
than by relations with society**. Social work, on the other hand, means 
such a type of acts in which people turn over the cfTecis of their work 
(nt>t t>nly econt>mic one) to t)ther people fulfilling their needs by relations 
not with nature but with society. 

A certain part of individual farmers in Poland obtain means of subsistence 
onlv in a little degree by exchange with nature but essentially it is done by 
Kiations with society (great market production, .an important share of ma- 
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icrials and services bought in the market in the total value of material inputs 
lor agricultural production, a high level of work-mechanization, an appro- 
priate level of rural culture, a low indicator of self-consumption, etc.). 
However, the present state of research does not allow to detine the numhcr 
ol this category of farmers. Only some data showing the increasing social 
character of work in the occupational activity of our farmers can be quoted. 

In 1967 the share of market production in tmal production of individual 
agriculture was 68 p.c, in 1950-- 54, 1 p.c. This indicator is obviously 
higher in the pea.sants-farmers holdings which arc more oriented towards 
market production than the holdings of the part-time farmers and part-time 
workers. The existing data, however, do not allow to define exactly this 
ditVerence. At any rate it is po.ssible to say that the share of social work 
in the productive activity of the farmers is very advanced. The share of 
materials and .services bought in the market in the total value of material 
inputs for agricultural production in individual and socialized agriculture was 
27 p.c. in 1968 (in 1950 - 10 p.c, in I960 - 18 p.c.).*^» This indicator is lower 
for individual agriculture but also in this case the existing data does not allow 
to define this difference. It may be expected, however, that in the nearest 
years the share of materials and services bought in the market in the total 
value of material inputs for agricultural production in individual agriculture 
(especially the part-time farmers) will increase considerably. The economic 
plans a.ssume a quick growth of a supply of investment goods and productive 
.services for individual agriculture, especially on the part of interassociational 
service units. 

The process of socialization of the individual farmer's work expresses 
itself among others in the following phenomenon: the share of agricultural 
producers in a widely developed system of contracts between farmers and 
Government for the supply of agricultural products which in effect leades 
to subordination of the farmers' economic decisions to the interests of social 
economy; integrational and advisory activity of the agricultural administration 
(for example, the compul.sory "agrominimum" or the functioning of the village 
agronomist), which influences more and more the course of productive pro- 
ces.'.es in individual agricultural holdings; the way of using services of inter- 
a.ssociational service units and their management, which means that the 
interas.sociational .service units are not only theoretically but also to a great 
extent practically socialized agricultural enterprises. 

Therefore, we may state that individual farmers perform on a greater 
scale the following functions; I. they turn over the effects of their work tc 
other people; 2. they use in their production the effects of productive and 
non-productive work of other peopje; 3. they participate in some way in the 
system of collective work. The process of socialization of the farmers' work 
is developed on a lar«e .scale. It is a process of socialization of individual 
agriculture with, as W. Wesolowski says, a preservation of the rural class as 
^'private owners of means of production but at the .same time it is a process 
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creating sonic harriers which limit the innuenee of the ownership of means 
ol* production on the formation of leatures of the social position",-*- 

A hvpothesis assuminii that the process of socialization ol* the farmers' 
work inspired and organized by the state leades to. the fundamental social 
changes of the rural- population seems to be highly probable. This process 
has undoubtedly an immediate and active inlluence on the dynamism of the 
changes of the social rural structure, on a social mobility and cultural changes. 
Above all, as has been mentioned, it is now somehow a main trend of 
sociah/ation of individual agriculture and of the growing participation of the 
peasants in the system of collective work and national economy, J, Chahisiriski, 
while commenting upon the tliaries of young ruial generation states: 'Mn 
the collection of diaries one can observe a growing consciousness 
of the all-national importance of the changes taking place in the country 
intl agriculture, It is a consciousness of this that an active engagement in 
the rural and agricultural changes is an engagement in the realization of 
a great national goaP',-*^ It must be said that these are conscious and 
motivated attitudes of the farmers' participation in the system of the collec- 
tive work of our scK-iety, Therefore, it may be said that the farmers charac- 
terized by this attitude have a different nd more dynamic perspective of 
their position in society than the farmers wlio identified themselves according 
to traditional patterns only with their own holdings. 

The results of numerous detailed sociological investigations allow to state 
thai various categories of farmers have now occupational consciousness, the 
feeling of belonging to the group which is not of socio-cultural type but of 
occupational type. This is particularly true as far as the youngest generation 
of farmers is concerned, E, Jagiello-Lysiowa analysing occupational attitudes 
of young farmers says, among others: "Young farmers are more and more 
aware of their general occupational position and because of that the rural 
occupational consciousness makes itself distinct and separate from the "rural- 
peasant" conscioushess. The rise of this new consciousness indicates the for- 
mation of the concept of agricultural work as an occupation",**** 

As far as the basic part of the rur;il population is concerned it seems 
that though peasants identify themselves with agricultural work their identi- 
licalion with agricultural profession is weak. And thus, for example, they 
prefer ~ as been found in many sociological researches — the name "farmer" 
than "peasant". What's more, the name "peasant" has a negative, insulting 
meaning to them ("To be a peasant seems to be the worst of all", "To be 
a peasant is humiliating"). At the same time, however, as B, Gal^ski says: 
"The inhabitants of villages asked in the course of monographic researches 
whether the farmer holding a medium-size-farm" practices the farmer profes- 
sion', could not answer the ^question satisfactorily. They could hardly say 
why the term »occi i. n« seems to them unsuitable but they were quite 
positive that it was oper".**^ 

Thus, It seems i. . we may say that the social identification of the 
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contemporary Polish peasants is of a clearly transitory character. The sphere 
that will probably be taking shape in the subsequent process is above all 
their occupational consciousness. And thus, their feeling of attachment to the 
occupational category of farmers will grow and the model of a professional 
farmer will take shape, that is. the .scale of qualilieation.s. assimilation of the 
modern patterns .f occupational behaviour, approval of new occupational 
norms. 

Trying to generalize the data and interpretations quoted in this paper we 
may say that the social .system of farmers" work is losing its individual 
features and obtaining universal ones. It is. to a less e.xtent. subordinated 
to the mechanisms of ascription and hardly ever creates these mechanisms. 
Instead of that the system starts to create more intensively the mechanisms 
ot choice and individual activity. But in the .ocial system of farmers" work 
there are still elements of an individual type. Such an individual character 
still has the mechani.sm of enrolment to the farmers" occupation; young 
people often keep working in the agricultural holdings not on the basis of 
choice but rather on the basis ascription, on the grounds of the feeling of 
loyalty or even sacrilice to their parents, or an agricultural holding. The 
mechanism of occupational careers of the young farmers also includes many 
elements of an individual type which manifest themselves in slow - oft based 
on the principle of generational circulation - processes of their growing 
independence. 

However visible is the process of technological modernization and social- 
ization of the system of agricultural work, we cannot e.xpect that it will 
take a spontaneous and somehow automatic eourse. It will be neces.sary to use 
many new incentives, new forms of intervention which would efficiently link 
.small agricultural producers with tlie mec'hanism of the socialist economy. 
In this field we have a considerable and. in many ways, innovatory experience 
which will be undoubtedly continued and developed. 
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MARIA D/IKWIC KA 



DUAL OCCUPATION IN P(MJSH AGRICULTURE 

PRELIMINARY REMARKS 

Part-time farming has a long history and rich literature not only 
in Poland but in many countries of Europe, Americas and Asia, It is 
a widespread and controversial phenomenon in perhaps all countries. 
Its controversial nature pertains to the definition, magnitude and perspective 
evaluation. This is indicated by the preliminary report of groups of 
experts from various countries. The report was elaborated in 1965-1968 
on the basis of broad documentation collected under the auspices of FAO 
on part-time farming in Europe, the USA and Japan. But a synthesis 
of this phenomenon turned out to be impossible not only because of the 
gaps in information (regarding first of all the evolution in time of various 
forms of part-time farming and their economic, psychologic and sociological 
aspects), but also due to conflicting definitions and incomparative statistical 
data." 

The difficulty with arriving at a synthesis seems to stem from the fact 
that the term "part-time farming" is variously defined and that the 
situations and problems involved are so heterogeneous. The very concept 
becomes ambiguous and is so broad that a complete synthesis of the 
phenomena involved must embrace the totality of changes tvanspiring in 
the village, agriculture, the rural family, the occupational structure and 
the mutual relations between the country and city populations. It is 
perhaps necessary to pose problem differently — or more broadly — by 
subordinating it to changes in the social structure, in connection .with 
economic growth, or more narrowly — by characterizing various distinct 
forms of part time farming. In Poland research on part-time farming 
has been going on for more than two decades, but there is still con- 
troversy over its definition, evaluation, magnitude, postulates for policy. 
And it cannot be otherwise as long as basically different situations are 
defined by the same term.- And almost each one of them has its positive 
and negative sides expressed more or less clearly depending on the conditions 
of time and place. _ 
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Mt I II-(K( I I'AlloN 1 ANllI.Ii;.S \NI) INDlVIDt \|,S 

I here IS ;in cscr more vsidcspread view tluit only operators of individual 
peasant larrns (heads of families) who are steadily gamfullv emploved on 
:ind oil their farms should be rcekoned as the dual oecupation 
population. II we aecept that determination and regard as peasant farms 
all above 0.1 ha (e.xcept soeiali/ed ones, of course), then the dual 
oceupaiion population and farms numbered over a inillion (aecordinu to 
the 1970 General census and the 1M72 poll of the institute of .AuriculUiral 
l.euMomy). liui. as seems juslilied. if we raise the lower limit ofVarm size 
to : ha. then that number is reduced to half a million. 

f:.xpansion of the concept of dual occupation to include all members 
ol peasant families with income outside of agriculture gives us more than 
3 million people and 1.9 mln farms on the basis of ().\ ha as the lower 
(arm si/e limit, and about 1.4 mln people and 1 mln farms- on the basis 
ol 2 ha (according to the 1970 general census). Thus different definitions 
ol the rural population of dual occupation give in effect not only entirely 
different figures, but also signify the varied, basically divergent phenomena 
ol lamily and individual multi-occupation. 

f amily multi-occupationi.sm applies to the situation where family mem- 
bers living together are running a common household, practice' varied 
vocations or. more broadly conceived, have incomes from varied sources 
(lor instance, non-earned incomes such as retirement and invulidity 
pen.sicms). 

An individual has a dual occupation when one and the .same individual 
IS engaged in two income-earning activities - in this case working on the 
.'arm and steady outside gainful employment. This is mainly the situation 
with operators of individual farms and heads of families who are gainfully 
employed outside. C asual occupations or casual help on a farm or household 
do not create a situation of dual occupation. Both phenomena (family 
and individual dual oecupation) have a common foundation: growth of 
the non-agricultural branches of production and of the services ^md their 
demand for labour power, changes in the social division of labour, 
technical progress in agric..:.iire lowering the demand for agricultural 
labour. But each of these phenomena means a different life situation, has 
other causes and effects, varied developmental prospects, pertains to different 
eireles of individual.s. although both often appear in the same family, 
erossing each other- analogical to the ongoing process of tran.sformiition 
ot tamihes and individuals e.xclusively engaged in farming into the category 
ot dual and multi-occupation in agriculture. 

Multi-occupationism is becoming ever more widespread among farm 
lamihes in connection with the changes transpiring in the individual farm, 
the peasant family and the rural areas as a whole. 

The situation where the peasant farm is ihe main factor integrating 
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the family, where the interest of the family, supreme in relation to those 
t)f Its members, is subordinated to the farm is on the whole a thing 
ot the past. Man> researehes show thai the opposite is true today. 
The farm and its development are subordinated to the family situation, while 
the interests of the family as sueh no longer prevail over the iniere.sts 
of the individuals. The elleet of the demand for 'abour power in the 
non-agrieultural divisions of the national eeonomy is that work on the 
farm becomes not the only but one of many possible occupations of the 
peasant family members, while lechmeal progress in agriculture lowers 
the demand for manpower even on larger farms. With a big family it 
becomes irrational to steadily employ everyone on the farm," while the 
opportunities for attractive jobs in other fields increased. Farming as 
one possible wav of life becomes a more or less consciously chosen 
occupation, like other occupations. This is facilitated by the general ri.se 
ol the voung people's educational level and growth of aspirations in rela- 
tion to kind t)l vocation and saiisfaclion of their needs. 

The tanner's profession is rated by comparison with other professions 
in respect of income, conditions of labour, outlook for the future. With 
large families either the farm or assurance of .some other occupations for 
the growing-up young people become the point of departure for their 
start in life. 

At (he same time new non-agricultural places of work will continue 
to arise in connection with the development of the services for the village 
and agriculture (and they can be expected to grow at a much faster 
tempo) which will absorb not only town people but also members of 
pea.sant families. The productivity of agricultural labour and of the soil will 
depend on the dcvd<)pment of the services for farmers in the spheres of 
mechanizalion. agrotechnics, transport, .supply and market outlets, education, 
health care. etc.. while the demand for labour on one's own farm is 
declinmg and will continue to decline. 

In connectit)n with these changes the farm families are gradually losing 
their peasant character and are becoming families engaged in the farming 
profession or, ever more often, multi-occupation familie.s-lie city families. 
The contemporary village is ceasing to be a community of people toiling 
on individual farms, is being converted into a multi-occupation village 
and in the vicinity of cities, industrial centres and lines of communi- 
cation into workers' villages. 

Research on the choice of occupation indicates that rural young people 
and their parents predominantly favour non-agricultural vocations for 
their children. This is associated not only with the social prestige of the 
farming profession, but also with the fact that even large individual 
larms do not assure all the family members full employment, not to speak 
of very small farms which predominate in Poland. This is confirmed by 
the data of the general census of 1970. Particularly large families with not 
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i)nly small t'arms bm larLiLT ones, exceeding .-^ ha. have beeome nuilli-oceu- 
\\\Uo\) laniilies pnnianlv because the ytnmg pe(^ple have'uone it) work olV 
ihe larm. Ihis is alles;etl by ihe lolk)winu tiuures: 

amoHL! exclusively agricullura! families running famrs of 2 ha and 
over, (he prt>poriioii oC Caniilies with 3 or more gaintully employed members 
amounts it) 36 per cent and wiih 4 ha and over - !2 per cent: 

timonii lamihes wiili mixed sources of income the proportion is 
M p.c. and 31 p.c. respectively: 

among the total of farms of 2 ha and over in area the proportion 
ol larnis in which all gamfully employed persons work on the farm 
amounts to p.c. with one gainfully employed. 91 p.c. -with two, 
67 p.c with three and 59 p.c. - with four and more: 

in families ope. atmg farms of 2 lia and over, 53 p.c, of persons 
\vhose exclusive source of maintenance is non-farm income are less than 
25 vears ol' age and 65 p.c. --below 30: 

according to general census data, the general increa,se in the number 
of people on farms of 0,1 ha and over with off the farm income 
amounted to about S290(K) m the I960 1970 period. Young people below 
2s (in 1970). when they started outside gainful employment, counted 
about 776000 or constituted 93 p,c. of the total increase. In the same 
period the number of people with unearned .sources of maintenance increased 
by 196000. constituting 24 p.c, of the total increase. 

Thus the rise in the number with off the farm income is due, in 
the above period primarily, to young people reaching productive age, 
the so-called demographic high, and increa.se in the number of retirement 
and invalidity pensioners. 

The majority of migrants from the village are of the 20-30 age 
group. It may hence appear that a considerable part of young people 
gainfully employed off the farm are potential emigrants from the rural 
areas and that dual occupation is therefore in many families a temporary 
phenomenon connected with the family development cycle. But it is 
a permanent phenomenon on the general social scale. 

Still another element is worth noting. While the small two-generation 
family is dominant also in the rural areas, the highest proportion of 
3 and more generation families arc to be found in those with mixed 
sources of income. Here the ** the farm while the son or 

stui-in-law are gain-fully employ ^. • ^'le: or vice versa. 

A special type of multi-occupation family is the one running a small 
farm (generally not exceeding 2 ha) the owner of which is steadily 
cmplt)yed in non-agricultural branches of the iiational economy or in the 
social sector of agriculture, while his wife, old parent or grown up 
children work on the farm. Workers and labourers of tiiis type occupy 
themselves only casually with the farm during the height of the production 
season or during vacaticms. Families of this kind are to a great degree 
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concciitratcd in v\()rkcrs' viII;ii!cn near cities, industrial centres and lines 
oT comniuiiicaihui and ilieir farms ser\e M*ir-approvi/atii)n, as duellniLis, 
source 111 addiluMial income and place woik primarily for Taniilv 
members. 

I'lie muln-occupaiion I'ariii l'aniil> thus become an irreversible 

lad, rcsultniL! from Liencriil developmental tendencies: development and 
iransformation of the village, of the individual farm and peasant family. 
Il \]{)\\s from economic and social underdevelopment, disproportional growth 
or erroneous economic and social policy. Thus, I'or instance, inadequate 
general eduCiition and vocational preparation and resulting low earnings, 
dilliciilties with obtaining housmg. becoming independent md founding 
a lamily - all this tends to increase the number of young people who 
li\e together with iheir parents and conduct a common household. 

The dispaiit> of income from farming and from outsifJc gainful 
employment, die lack of farmers' insurance against old age. the fragmen- 
tation ot larms. dilficult uorking conditions are strong incentives for 
undertaking outside gainful employment. But the phenomenon of dual 
occupation families is associated not only and even not mainly with those 
factors, (jreater occupational and social mobility always accompanies eeo- 
non. ■ progress and growth. When the farmers' family members undertake 
outside gainful employment thoy not only practice their right to choose 
a vocation. It is also a progressive phenomenon which reduces the surplus 
agricultural population, counteracts selfsuthcicncy of farms (based mainly 
on natural econivnn). encourages a more modern approach to llie 
farming profession, thinking in economic terms and economic accounting, 
increases land "nu^bility" and thus allows us to rebuild agrarian structure. 

An individual dual occupation is an intricate phenomenon. It means 
not the famil> but the individual combining the farming profession with 
other income earning occupations. It results primarily from the inadequacy 
of farm income, i.e.. of one occupation, to maintain the family. It is 
a result either of the small si/e of the farm, bad quality of the soil or 
of other farming dilhculties and often of low vocational qualification and 
low remuneration for the work done. This pertains hrst of all to adults 
with families to maintain, to men to a greater degree than women 
ouning farms of 2- 5 ha and hence too small to be an independent 
source of maintenance and big enough to constitute an additional vocation. 
I'amily dual occupation is thus associated mainly with economic and social 
development, with the transformation of die farm, village and peasant 
family. Whereas individual dual occupation is linked with the agrarian 
structure, the large number of petty farms, low levels of education, 
vocational preparation, and ditlicult family situation. 

Individuals of dual occupation should nevertheless not be negatively 
rated, for they solve a number of problems dithcult to tackle in any 
other way. They first of all increase the incomes and raise the level of 
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livinu of the formerly poorest population group, the very small farmers, 
Seeoiidly, they are a souree of manpower for the non-agricullural divisions 
ol the national eeonom>. soeiali/ed agriculture and the services and thus 
help improve the occupational structure and to reduce the magnitude of the 
aizricullural population. Thirdly: under the conditions of economic growth, 
of increased wages and of the productivity of labour and of the soil, 
they may contribute to improving the agrarian structure, to the orderly 
liquidation of non-viable farms, the owners of which choose a non-agri- 
culiural occupation and lo the ability to increase investments, to specializa- 
tion and moderm/ation of other farms whose owners desire to retain 
the farming profession, l inally, the occupations of such individuals often 
complement each other, for instance, work on the farm in the sowing 
and harvesting seasons, employment in the forest, in serving tourists, 
helping the family in times of urgent field work or working on the farm 
as a means of relaxation, as regeneration after other work. All these 
Miuations are rather marginal in Polish conditions, but they may become 
common in the future. 

In using statistical data, especially of general statistics, it is difficuh 
to separate the dual occupation family and the dual occupation individual. 
It may be said by way of simplification that the dual occupation 
individual pertains first of all to cases where the farm operator (who is 
as a rule the head of the family in the peasant family farm) is gainfully 
cmpkned olT the farm and family dual occupation -to cases where family 
members are so employed. 

The close relation of gainful employment ofiT the farm by the farm 
operator (head of the family) and the size of the farm and the almost 
complete lack of such a relation when only family members are gainfully 
employed olT the farm (Table 1) illustrates the ditTcrent causes and situations 
which shape the two phenomena. 

Associated with the above is the essential difference in the breakdown 
ot persons employed oiT the farm or with non-income earning sources 
of maintenance according to the size of the farm and age (Table 2), 
The lower the age and the larger the farm the greater is the proportion 
of outside, employment, and vice versa. This is of course due to the 
ditlercnt functions of outside earnings in various types of families, the 
dilTcrcnt roles and meaning of off the farm gainful employment of the 
farm operator (head of the family) and of the other family members, 
tirs' of all young people. 

Situations of income from non-gainfully employed sources differ from 
family and individual dual occupation. Involved here is primarily income 
from retirement and invalidity pensions of old people who cultivate small 
plots of land. 

According to the data of the Institute of Agricultural Economy, in the 
decade 1%: - 1972 the number of families in which farm operators 
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Table 1 

IVrccniau'c o\ Iarl71^ in which heads of rarnilics or faniily membrcN arc gainfully 
cmploNcd off ihc farm, according lo farm si/e 

Pcfcenlage of farms with steady outside gainful 
employment 

[•arm ii/c in ha . . , 





an)ono in 


head of the 


only family 




the family 


family 


members 




54 


3^1 


23 


0.5 1 


73 


56 


17 


1 2 


74 


53 


— 1 


2 } 


7(» 


46 


24 


} 5 


6(1 


36 


24 


7 


5ti 


24 


26 


7 If) 


39 


16 


23 


10 15 


32 


S 


24 


15 :o 


24 


4 


20 


20 and over 


15 


3 


12 



Si)iircc: own calculation on the basis of the findings of a poll conducted by 
II:R in 1972. 



Table 2 

(iamfull> employed dIT the farm or with unearned means of maintenance. 
accDrding tu a^c and size of farm in percentages 



I'arn^ 
in I 


si/c 


Total 


to 






Age 












25 


25 - 30 


30 - 40 


, 40- 50 


50 - 60 


60 and over 


0.1 

-> 




54.3 
26.4 


39.8 
27.5 


44.5 
28. S 


56.9 
26.6 


59.6 
26.8 


61.0 
27.0 


67.7 
22.1 


5 and 


over 


19.3 


32.7 


26.7 


16.5 


13,6 


12.0 


10.2 



Source: Gan'rii! Safiotuil Census of 1970 (tab. 21). 



(heads of families) were gainfully employed off the farm increased by 
7 p.c. while the number of families where other persons are so. employed 
rose by 44 p.c. The first njumber may be regarded as. representing the 
rate of growth of individual dual occupation and the second -of family 
dual occupation. While these figures may not precisely reflect the rate 
of change, in connection with what was said above it provides a conception 
of its appro.ximate range and direction. 

The number of multi-occupation families may be expected to rise in 
the coming years, while individual dual occupation may be limited in 
connection with the general increase of labour and soil productivity, of 
qualifications and the population's level of living and greater requirements 
in respect of leisure time and working conditions. 
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The number of old age and invalidity pensioners will continue to 
increase among the rural population in general and among members of 
peasant families. 



THE I ARMS 0\- THE DUAL OCC UPATION POPULATION 



Much has been written on this question and these farms are more 
and more often defined as being operated by people (heads of families) 
who are steadily gainfully employed off the farm. There is general 
agreement that within a given size limit (5 ha is most often mentioned) 
these farms do not essentially differ in respect of agricultural output from 
purely agricultural farms. Although their marketable production is lower, 
in connection with the larger number of people to maintain. 

The data of a poll conducted by the Institute of Agricultural Economy 
(lER) ^l-^w that the dual occupation farm of above 2 ha attains a somewhat 
lower net output per ha in comparison with the purely agricultural farm, 
and those where others than the farm operator (head of family) are gainfully 
employed off the farm (Table 3). According to data from the same 



Table 3 

C iish iind marketable per ha of arable in current prices 

Type of farm 



with no gainfully employed . gainfully employed 

gainfully no gainfully 

J .nm si/e , , - r I employed 

employed heads of family . t/de °^ ^'^^'^^y 

outside families members outsiae fy^ilies members 

output value in 1000 ziotys per ha 







cash 






marketable 




Total 


14.0 


15.2 


14,1 


11.8 


10.4 


10.9 


0,5-2 


20.2 


23.« 


23.6 


13.3 


13.9 


13.4 


2 - 5 ' 


17.2 


16.3 


17.0 


13.4 


10.9 


II. 7 


5 - 7 


14.7 


12.8 


14.8 


12.0 


9.4 


11.5 


7- 10 


13.8 


11.9 


13.1 


II. 5 


9.5 


10.3 


0 and over 


13.1 


10.2 


12.3 


11.4 


8.2 


10.4 


Source: won 


atlculation 


on the 


basis of the 


findings of a 


poll conducted 


by the 


1972. 











source the quality of the soil gets . worse in measure with the increase in 
size of the dual occupation farm and that the attained output per ha is 
correlated with the soil indices. The cause of differences should hence 
be sought in the soil quality rather than in the farm operator's dual 
occupation. Thi« is attested also by the approximately similar rate of 
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growth of production in both type farm^s: agricultural and dual occupation, 
investigated by the IHR in 1%':-I972 (Table 4). 

The figures of Table 4 do not explain the causes and circumstances of 
the lack of essential dilTerences in production results. These causes may be 
divided into 3 groups: 

Table 4 

I arms by maunitiidc o( nel i>utpui in 1^^'' -'' and I^>72 ■ • 
fixed prices 



1%: \')i2 

Output saluo m . , 

, . perccntak!C oi larms 

(KM) /lotVN per ha * . . 







dual 




dual 




lotid 


oeeu- 


total 


'>eeu- 






palion 




paiion 


up io S 


37.2 


3.S.8 


37.2 


IS. 5 


X- 10 


22.5 


20.1 


22.5 


17.1 


10 - IS 


3I.(» 


26.8 


36.1 


42.0 


Is - 20 


6..*: 


7.2 


17.0 


i/.l 


-I) and over 


7.1 


2.8 


12.0 


5.3 


up to U) 




5^.7 


34.9 


35.6 


l(» and over 


41. 1 


40.3 


65.1 


64.4 



Source calculation of the lER Workshop on the Socio- 
-t'.conomic Rural StruLturc on the basis of a poll C'jn ducted 

I. There is no sharp and permanent borderline betvv-en agricultural 
and dual occupation families. The collectivity of dual occupation families 
IS fluid, variable, undergoes stratification. Ever new agricultural families are 
being transformed into dual occupation ones; dual occupational into 
agricultural; the number of gainfully employed in the family and the size 
of farms are changing. Of 2500 dual occupation families (on farms of 
0.5 ha and over with the farm operator gainfully employed elsewhere) 
investigated by the lER, about one half ceased to be such in 1962— 1972. 
In 35 p.c, of these farms the farm operators gave up outside gainful 
employment and 4 p.c. became landless or retained plots below 0.5 ha, 
about 10 p.c. left the village. 

The owners of the smallest farms (up to 2 ha) are averse to working 
ofl* the farm primarily because of advanced age, women taking over work 
on the farm, the declining nurriber of members in the family in connection 
with the migration of young people. F^'amilies with larger farms concentrate 
on farming and try to increase the size of their farms. Thus 65 p.c. of 
dual occupation families with farms of 5 ha and over in 1972 had 
larger farms than in 1962. In the 1962-1972 decade the number of dual 
occupation farms increased by 7 p.c. In this fluctuating situation it is 
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cliltiaill lo ^.|y whicli clKinucs dctorniinc ihc Vdlunic of aiiriciiltural 
pidducl 1(111. 

(Kviipalioii raniilics feci the nianpouvr shortage to a' grcaicr 
dc:^av lliaii purely aL-ncullural families. They are as a rule hiu faniilie.s with 
a huL'er iiiiiiiber of uainfiilly employed. 

The inllovv of money from out.side the farm make.s possible investment in 
the larm and to nieoi its current financial needs. 

It IS a ureal simplification to maintain that outside gainful emplovment 
ol the larm operator, especially when the earnimis are hiuh must 'react 
neuatively on the farm. That depends not so much on the earnings 
maL-niiude. as on the farnrs function. It may be cliicdv a source of income 
ol selt-approvi7ation. an auxiliary familv occupation, a place of rest and 
relaxation. Under Polish conditions the (irst function takes pride of place. 

["he averaiic per capita income is lower in dual occupation families 
lalUuniL'h it derives from two sources) than in families of farmers or workers 
[his IS due primarily to the larger families, including children to maintain, 
liic small si/e of their farms and lower vocational qualifications. In this 
situation, the larm in the overwhelming majority of ca.ses provides income 
that counts and which it is necessary and po.ssible to increase. Not 
mmimizing inputs but ma.ximizing output becomes the principle of behaviour. 
With a maximum of manpower and J minimum of land, the condition 
lor attaining a general per capita income which would enable an acceptable 
level ol maintenance is both, gainful outside employment and rational 
exploitation of soil, 

()»■ the farm earnings are the simplest and most rapid .source of 
increased family income. When thai possibility is exhausted it becomes 
intensided protluction on the farm. This is made possible by the large 
manpower reserves of dual occupation farm.s. the development of mechanization 
services, the rising demand for agricultural products, particularly of a higher 
order: meat, vegetables, fruit, cjjg.s, fowl. 

The greater occupational mobility, the ea.se of shifiinL- from agricultural 
to non-agricultural occupations, and vice versa, provide conditions for 
equalization of the cfTeclivcness of labour and resource input in various 
fields, equalization of the income yieldt<d by various types of amcullural 
labour with income from working off the farm and in reverse. This 
encourages the application of economic accounting on the farm and the quest 
ol the kind of cultivation and animal breeding which vield the relatively 
greatest effcv 

But this problem has another aspect, loo. The goal of the individual 
fanner-s activity is maximum income from the farm. Thai aim is somewhat 
modihed in dual occupation families. Since the "source of income is not 
only the farm but also out.side gainful employment, the aim of activity 
IS lo maximize the general income. 

The conditions of the choiee of t.'ie manner of application of manpower 
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iirul means of pi\>JiiLiion iiiv dilVcrjiil here from Jiose on exe.'usiN 
agnciildinil rariiis. There are ^ossibJilies iip[ilyinii LiFf'nir powxv 'mj- t iil 
eoinplcie inigraln)n IVoni the lariu. RcnuMieratiini lor work olF ,\,riii 
enables lo retiartl the laiiii not only as a means of income but also 
as a Jwellinu anil a plaee o\' the family supply. Where the main souree of 
inet)nie is i)iitsicle uainful enipkn menl. (he expeeled earnings from ackiiiional 
work on the farm o\' nKli\idiials produeiively aelivc mainly olV the 
and o\' urowing eliiklren and wiimen ehielly oeeupied in the hous; 
mav he lower than m lamihes with agrieiiliure as (he main soiii 
•namtcnanee. The farm may be then regarded as a reserve in e^ 
Icsini^eniplovmeni. departure o\ the main breadw inner, etc. and even as a place 
of relaxation anti regeneratit)n of vital power after hard work. 

I Mially. in considera-.mn of soil tji ah:.. " • ition of the farm, qualilications 
and Io\e of familv. age. si/e of tho / and the farm and of other 

eireumslanees. ilic farm mav be treaU-* 'i.xiliary place of work to such 

an extent that ii !s preferable from the • . -int of the farmer to minimize 
labour and linaneial inputs, This altitude lo the farm has been often raised 
in (he literature. Il was nio.^ily associated not with the function fulfilled 
b> the farm but vviti^ fiic ratio of income friim the farm lo income from 
'.uilsiilc employment, hence wilh the causes but with cfTccts of the 
.armcrs* decisions. The prii.ciplc of minimization of inputs has also been 
iiKi)rrectl\ regauled a*, unixc^.sal. 

A great tliirerential!t)n of dual occu[iation farms in respect of output 
ittois to the fa.t that minimi/alion of input and m.ximization of ellects 
depciul on the cirviinist,uices. 

( i>N( I I DINc; KIaMARKS 

ITjc existence in PolantI of e\er fewer exclusively agricultural villages 
and famdies is an irrc\ersible fact in Aocovd with the developmental tendencies 
•it contemporary socieiv. Various forms of part-time farming, more or less 
permanent, arise :n the process of that development. Integral .synthesis, 
unifurni evahiaiioi]. o-ne policy are impossible because of the heterogeneity 
ol ihc phent)nHv!on. In connection with young people who choose other 
occupations than work on the family farm -which is quite widespread 
in f\)land there arise a number of problems: adaptation to new vocations 
aiul new conditions of life antI work, of schooling, ways and means of 
laciliiating exodus from agriculture or of creating incentives to v^unteracl 
it. depending on (he character of the given village, family and rami. If part- 
time farming is connected with long trips to work, then there come to the 
fore the problems ol' communication, housing construction near the place 
of work, utilizing the local manpower, creating settlements. As concerns the 
owners of petty farms, it may be purpo.seful to help them dispose of the 
farm if it becomes a burden, make it fully productive or to incrca.sc 
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the numk-r uiul improve .he qiuiliiy of iigriculluriil services thus making 
It easier lo run the farm atui the houschoUL espeeiaHy lor women. 

One eoiKhlion lor resolving the eomplex of prohlerns an<i eoniroversies 
goint: on for years in uialion lo part lime larming is to el/ariy determine 
the level of generalization on whieh lo investigate the phenomenon, A very 
general conception of part-lime farming may sunice for solutions pertaining 
lo the general processes of ilevelopment and its accompanying conflicts. 
Hut It IS chlTercnl when it comes to detailed economic, p^.ych'ological and 
socioloizical problems associated with vocational activity off lie farm. Then 
the solutions arc strictly determined by what kind of part-time farming 
is involved. This is especially true since a number of these Ibrms are 
of a temporary character in given families although they may be constant 
in (he given society, l-or instance, the case of the gainful employment of 
young people* as a phase of their leaving the family and the farm, 

Di^upction of the various basic forms of part-time farming i,s particularly 
important in formulating concrete recommendations for practice and for 
evaluating the role of these forms in economic an^l social development. 



Rlil-tRliNCE NOThS 

1. Sec L (i{:niii!tnri' li d-nips pdrtici "NdICs ci etudes docunicniaircs". No 37.S4, 24 uvril 1971, 
[■ AO; L;i dneunicntaiiDn franvuise. Sccrclariat general dii gouvernenicnt, Paris. Lc.s 
ii\:rnulturc\ ii li'tnp.s partw/ ilans I'lii^riculturc frani^aisc. A. Brun. P. Lucombc, C, Lavrcni. 
i.N.R.A. Pans, November 1^70. f'drnij^hf ni/tivatn'ci c atiivita mm a^ricole, Indagine 
ilello I N SO R, Rc!a/;'>f.e di Cprradi) B,irbcris, Dc Luca Ediiore. Roma 1968, 

2. "Diial (>ccL'n.i!inn", I he term u.seU in Poland is perhaps even more ambiguous lhan 
"p .• i-tiine I'^rr.Mng". 
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(roinfni l.n\(>!(»\otcn! oil the iami In ///<' l.ti^ht oj .\fa.\s Stot'stii^), Siihlia i Material) 
II K. N«> }-^}, ^Var^/a^^a P>73. pp 

ltJti>vv>ki l'i:c/nuin\ wu //(»</ ii/>/uu7;/ Ziikladn przrniv.shnvi'iio. Sltnhiofi rr/(niii MiU-jown 
\\ illo\:c I ronsf(>rniaiu)n\ I ndcr the InifhJit ol o l^rinlm tiuii lUant. A Sauh ol the Mi' u 

liMski \lni(:\ nihtshn] it wwiq. Straktarn \p<tU-i:nt>'ZiJ\\(tihn\(i chlopow nthouukow w PttlsiC 
ilirlHii/i ( onti Villo\ic. The Soinf4)nttiuitio,}u/ Slruituic <>/ l\in IttUc i'anmrs 
to I'o'ond). \\\\i^/A\\.A I'>().>. pp. 
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riic country's iiuliisirKili/.alit)n after the war. llic structural transtbrmations 
aiul development of il^.i: mass media etleelcd a rapid tempo of social 
and cultural clianue in Pt)laiurs villages. Some of the most important 
changes are: the employment of a considerable part of the rural populati- m 
in industry, the growing diflerentiation in the rural occupational structuic. 
[)rofessionali/alioii of the farmer's vocatU)n. the rise in the rural population's 
ediicatic- a! level and the dilTusion of mass culture. Although these develop- 
meiital tendencies arc considerably universal in Poland, there are dilTerenccs 
m the degree of change m individual villages associated with variations 
•u the agrarian structure, specific regiutd characteristics, distance from town 
and industrial centres, etc. 

riie suburban village (subject of the present paper) seems to be a distinct 
rypc. not easy to detine. Helpful here may be the conception suburban 
/one introduced by townplanners. They gen:*rally understand by this: a ring 
uf ground surroundmg a town which fulfills given fu.i. ions towards the 
latter. These are: provisioning the town with quickly spoiling agriculturid 
produce, assuring manpower to urban factories, providing !ots for housing 
construction, municipal facilities, suburban recreation centres, for industrial 
pla its connected with the town. etc. 

-vral suH.irban zones of dilTerent city influence intensity may be 
distingu. iit.ii a-ound .arger cities. P. Zaremba, for instance, distinguishes, 
besides .rcis of city invcstmeni. suburban zones situated within the town's 
acHr.. . .'' \^c borders and arciis outside its borders which he in turn 
divides in^-^ zones of direct .ira\itation to the city and zones of indirect 
gravi' itii.-Ti. The Hrsi 'ulHlls a complementary housing function in relation 
to ihe cPy. h :s mainly eharacleri/ed by urban type building: complex 
non-ag.ic illural one amily r'auc^ures with large garden plots, especially 
intensive g aliening and orchard ci-iiivation and animal breeding designated 
forci^y consum[>tion. an cqi d proportion of au'-icultural and non-agricultural 
population, a c ^nsidcrabie percentage »;^* vhom travel to work in the 
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.iromul siiKill H'{\K-c L'ciitics ami :jra\italL*s (owanl (Iil* l'Uv onl> llinuhjli 
ihc laiiLT. IkMili's ihc raii.izc t>r iIil^sc Ism) /owes siw^uhcs an ari-a L-onstiuilmu 
a liKilkT ImULM-la-ul of the Lau.i riiL- raiiiiL- of a • alnirhan /one r. 
.L'ciKTall\ iilL'iuical with than of a city ihsiriL't. H. Mails/ rcLVii(l\ mlroclucal 
ihc L'oiitvpl of a scllkMDciit svstL-iii ssIiil'Ii cinhraL'cs sell IciikmiI units (ihc 
\illai!L\ scllkMiUMit. tnwD) anil ihc surroiimlinu areas iniciirallv connccicd 
Aiih ihciii." 

N'aiious criiLTia arc applied in Jclincaliniz ihc iv.nvic of siihiirhan /ones 
iut\ rcizion ami iltstrici. scltlcniciit system). Ihc most iiiiporlanl arc: 
pi>pulati.Mi <lfnsil>. [v.ccnlaize of i^ainrully cnij ' \\ population workiniz 
ouisKle aizriciiliurc and ihe proportion of ihc laiicr who eonimule lo work 
in liic city. Oihcr criteria are; ihe villaizcs' auranan striiclure, forms 
o\' spatial hushamlini!. the buildiiiti mo\cnienl, kind i cily services used 
h> the nciL'hhdiirniLi populalion. etc. 

liidiMdual eounlries and reuions app' tlilVcrent delimiting values in 
distmiziiishinw rural ..:'ricullural from ihe suburban scitlcmenl and ihc laller 
Irom me city t\pe. l or example, in Poland a /one of populalion dcnsily 
ol 1^0 Mn\ inhabitants per sq km is regarded one of dircei graviialion lo ihc 
cit>, in Ihe Paris auizlomcralion a dcnsily of 400 is considered ihe de- 
Iiniiiahon bcisveen rural and suburban -cas. in Ciermany - 500 inhabiianls 
per sij km., elc. • In recctii times an ever grealer role has been played 
l''> the .liierion of travcanu lo work in lown. Accordinii to Malis/, il may 
be conventionally accepled thai if more llian half the inhabiianls of 
a Village employed (Milside agncullure and llie local services go to work 
in town the village is wiihm llic direcl range of influcnee of Ihc cily. 

iU sulnirhan village is hence understood one silualcd in a suburban 
/(>ne (or one of its /ones), parlicularly in a /one of direcl graviialion 
lo a lown or ils areas. This is of course nol an exael deliniiion. l-'or is 
diOicult lo delimil the bordcrliac between a suburban village and a village 
in the proeess of becoming one nor bclwcen such a village and the 
sLiburhiin area per .se. The suburban village may be conceived as a continuum: 
from Ihe \illage which is 'o a small degree subjeei lo cily influence lo those 
uhicii arc alre^iti. changing into suburbs wilhoui losing their integral 
character. 

it ncctis lo be underscored here thai »hc subject of the present paper 
IS the Milage as a sclilemcnl unil distinct eographieally and adminisiratively-^ 
with Its hisiorical I'.ast and tradition of agricultural labour. Of coi .crn 
here IS th,. situation of ihe transition T such villages into the orbit 
ol dire . cii> irHucncc and the proc- of social change they undergo 
m (ha? connection. The prcseni author is awaie that this situation 
simpl-tied here, ft has become di? jult to delimit country and lown. many 
inlermcdiatc forms have appeared, dispersed scttlenicni are developing. Whifc 
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[\w phKL'sscs l.ikint! pLikC in siilnnlntii mILil'cs \\a\^' Loiiiinpii ir;iils 

vMili {lu»sc i)v.LUi iiiL! in <>t.]rr \tl;,;:'cs. cspccKtIK (host >>ilii.iu\l Ml MuliiNli mIi/lhI 
iti\Ms lni( n*'l Ml iliL" iniincJi.tU: prt>\ninl\ ot towns. 

sliiil> IS hnnlcJ It' iiMu; iind space The ni.nn suhia't is iIk" LlKtn;'v.-> 
in (*i;ki>u iL'^iPii \illiiL'L's troin ilk* turn o\' the I^Mli rcntin> to the present, 
hence in the jxtuhI nt' the ielati\el\ iniensi\e .urowth of the ities. I mmii 
1^)00 to I he number "T ilie ( r.icow nihiihilanls rose IVoni S^MDO 

lo .ihnu! >IMH)IM) oi ne;Ml\ h\ f> innes whereas the cit> e\parnk\l tioin 
(k^) stj km to ' (o\er iimL-s). Durmi: thai nine the suhui han \ilhtties 
ei»nsian{l\ increased in rant'C. l ornier villages were coiuerleJ irilo siihnrhs 
»inil tiieii hecame central district while new villaties entered the /one 
ofcitv uilliience Now the /one ot C'raeow's chstrict inlliience uis spread o\er 
a chstance of H) I km h orn the centre and extends ahiuit 25 ' n 
ill a soiitlieasterl> ihreclu>n aloni! the railway line. 

The data are hased on ilie antlior's own research in reeeiil years 
at the (. racow centre and nieludes idso research ol" other socKijouists 
on \illiiiies 111 I\>land and parll\ ahroad." Hut the paper does n^l ei)nslilule 
a suiihcsis of the liitlierivi a\ailahle knowledge of sii^ 'irban viilaiies. It rather 
presents a number ol hypotheses o\' Imiited sc^ p • in time and space 
whkli require further \erilicatu>n. I'he starting \m .[ of the research was 
the villaiie Chelm situated S km west of nudtown ^ raeow which has been 
wnit Ti that cny's administrative borders since !94l. At the opening of the 
cciiurv C'lielni numbered 34S inhabitants and SI4 at the end of 1^)66. 
I riMii an aiiricultural villaue, but with an uiifavourabie aiirarian structure, 
it has '.haniial durmti that period int. a workers' or pari-tiiiie farmers' 
settl':h vnt. Te search .ondiicted there in 1947-1949 and I9fi:> -i'y^7 
cof\:ci L-d tiiL ^cia' jjiangjs in that village during 1900- 1967/ Comparative 
maiL- AL-re uniuiia: '..ously collected in neighbouring villiiges. Besides, 
llir tiuPi"! « ,..ni/cJ in I9?0~ 1952 several student field cani|vs in the 
env'^o . ii'.. w *'ov the purpose of investigating the daily movemeni 
of the .ur.d population in unrk in tne city ii; its historical development 
(from the turn of the I9ili ''^ntuiyl This researeh elucidated, among other 
tilings, the social and economic changes in the Cracow region villages. 

fhe present paper is composed two parts. The first deals willi the 
gener.tl cliaracteristjcs of social change. T'r-^ seccnid is devoted to seleeled 
problems of tlie mechanism of change. 

ciiM KM ( li vX \c 11 Risi;; s c)i Tin-; scx im. ciiNNCii s in si hi rban 

vn i \cii:s 

Het\>re proceeding wtli the actual sociological subject matter we present 
I brief outline of the demographic and economic chimges on which 
the detinition of suburban /ones rest^^ The socH^logical cjuestions sensii 
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slru'lo coiiLvrn cli;iiii'cs m il,c nu.,1 social Mmclurc. iii ihc ties junm^ 
the mhal>u;iMls. rclaiions o\' Ww siihiirhaii villages with oilier coriiiiuiniiics. 
HI \hc p()|nilaU()n\ allitmlcs ami asptraiions. in the sKuaiiDii of ilu* iiulividual 
in the \i;;.}i:c. 

A <-iiaraLlcrisiic Icaiurv o\' ilic suhiirhaii village is the rclalivciv rapid 
populaltori uroNMh: more rapid lliari in villages noi in die direel intluenee 
orhil or (he ciin hul slower in ireiieral than in (he suhurhs. Aeeordini^ 
» K. Uri>niek. life populations of CYaeow\ urban /ones (/akr/owek. 
/NMer/>niee. i.oh/ow. Dahie. Phis/ow. LaLiieNMuki. Morek l alvvki. Kobier/yn.* 
HronoNviee Male i VVielkie. Pratlnik Bial\. eir.) iirew hy :()() p.c, in ISXO - 
anti the pnpulalions of the older sifhuihan /ones (Pvehowie- Pr/egur/aly. 
liielan). Wola Jusiowska. (/Iiehii. Tome. Wiikowiee. Mydhiiki. Rz;|ska! 
S/e/>ulice. /abier/ow ) inc.eased h> !(){) percent. During ISSO- |%(1 
( helm's population growth inde.N amounted to in Olszaniea. more 

distant iVoni the city |S() and in Wola Justowska, ncner to the* eenlre 
of Cracow than Chelni NH). 

Populati'.n growth is not always a direct runclion of distance from 
die ciiN. ModilvMig factors are: the vertieai and horizontal sculpture of the 
landscale. natural rest)urces. eoniniunicalion lines, industrial plants located 
in the cii\\ environs. Of great iniporlance to the demoL.-aphic growth 
of the Cracow regUMi vdlages is the steel combine named after Lenin. 
The annual population increase o!* the villages adjacent to ihe mill between 
M^^O \W) amountetl to 2.6 per cent. 

The increase in the number ot Milage mhabitants is aceonipanied In 
a ri>e m populai^-ii density. Accordia:-. to Bromek. the population density 
>l a kilometer long ring around Cracow is directly proportionate to the 
di laiice friMii its nire. Of course, ilie are many modifying factors in this, 
loo. The growih of (he population and its density is primarily tluc to 
migration. In measure with Cracow* economic growth and the number of new 
villages ei.iering its orbit of inlluenee there is a rise in die range of daily 
trips U) work in the city and in the simultaneous migration from more 
d slam to suburban villages. Some of the newcomers regard their residence 
in th. latter as i iransition to permanently settling in the citv. 

In measure widi the expaiision of ine city or improvement of its means 
of eomnuiiiicalii^i> eommences the -eeond wave of migration to the suburban 
village« or ti^ the suburbs, namely, inhabitants o i' j central district 
begin to in u- there. These are either the poorer section> or die population 
who sv<.-k cJicaper housing or the more affluent who are aiiractcd hy 
iieahh er cl', uite anti beautiful lap.dseapes. 

It IS similar with the dynamics of demographic tievelopment in other 
urban regi^).-; i.n Poland and abi..aJ: Warsaw. Poznari. Prague. Paris. Ham- 
burg, etc. [{. Ko(ti;r \ am.j.ig iher.s. calls attention to the two-phase migra- 
liiMi process to suburban /<n-es when he eharaeteri/cs die general ehara es 
in lb rural areas in the era of industrialization. Sociologists have also 
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«lcM>lL\( niikh .iiiciuion .» iliL' ^(Ji^•s ol iiiii'ijiion in Lntic lKil's nnd i,, (|u. 
I»n>icss iIlmi.'l'Kmik'im [ion. 

Ill \\'s\K\\ lo iliL' LVoiioiii\. siilMiih.in \iiliii.'cs iiiv Li)ar.ic(L'ii/L\l m.nnK In 
aL'iiciiliuiv .LMsiiiL- to he the chid" somvc of lUJiiilLMiaiKv jtul rise in tliL* 
iinp^HUiMLV o\' Mon-iiiTiciilmral OLVupaiu)ns. While al ilie opcninu of ihc 
LLMiMir\ ji IlmsI 7(1 |)LT LXMit o\' i'UcUu's iiihahilaiiis niaiiiiv iiiainiaincii 
^hL•IllsL•^L•^ h> aLMiLaihiirc. in P^^n (woo oiil\ M) per cciii of ihc inhahiianis 
hL'iuiiLial thai caici^oiA ami ihal prnporlion is sinalkT liulaN. hi (he 

Mllai'L'N in\L-siii'au\| In Siiiaiski ai:i Kaihiirc coiisiniucil ihc faaiii soinw dI* 
mainU'naiK.i' lor ^7 px of ihc popiilalioiis \\\ |wS(i. Ji p.^., ,n |,i 
MoilhiiLM a- much as 7> • of the faniiliL's arc now p-LTniaiicnily iial lo 
llic La{\ and wiJiisin b> ihc non-auriciihiiral occupaiion of ihc hcail of taniilv 
or some ol Us mcnil>crs. whiTcas :hc ecncrahly of vihaiic inl;ahilanl,s occiipial 
ihcniscUcs c\lIiisivcI\ wiih ayriciiltiiiv hclorc the war. !m ihc \uo:c itisianl 
\intkov\ houL'vcr. with poor L'onuiumications vsitli (he crty, mi I960 onlv 
-'7.4 ot the population wciv cniployal oiiisulc auriciihuiv ilcspiic its 
■ ■•ila\»un 'hi'- agrarian siriicliirc. 

■Soi,'... aics L'haiiLics take place ver\ rapidly as for instance, in ihc villaucs 
iiovs siii!a.ed in (he hinierland .)l the Lenin steel combine. These \ |i' lues luui 
a relatively la\Murable auranan struetiiiv. henee non-ayrieuilural occupations 
were of liiile importance lo ihem (in Pla.s/ow. for instance only 3.5 p,c. o( 
the uainrullv empkned popiii.uion worked oiiisicJe ol' aLiriculiure m 1^36). 

It with the coinmissiomai: of the sieel mill and foundinu of the town 
Noua iluia its occupational structure underwent a violent clianue. In 1960 
M( wi-ai!riculiural occupations were the chief source of maintenance for SL7 p.e. 
of the families of the rural settlements around Nowa Hula. 

Non-aizriculiurMl occupation is often eon^hincd with work on one* 'arm 
or iiarden plot. Land is ureally IraiMiienicd in suburban villaues as a result 
of some i:rMM 1 taken over by industrial objects, municipal facilities, housing 
construction as well as the urnwinu fraiimcnialion of farms. Tli ^aitcr is 
^caused In diMsuui amoniz heirs and the intlux of people who buv parcels of 
I;huI. 

- rhe declmmii cultivated area intluences changes in laixi exploitation. The 
iv-le ol gi;iin culiivaoon declines and that of vegetables and tlowers rises in 
connection ssith the nearness of the city. As a result, part of the population 
de\otes Itself e\clusivcl> to that kmd of ciiliivaiion while (he maj. ity 
cofiihme farming with uorkmg for wa-es. thus creating the category of 
part-time larmers. The peasant farm is changing mio a garden plot ami 
It . m he c\pe^';d (hat it too will disappear in time, 

^Vork outside agriculture is generally associated with liavelling or 
talking (o unrk in the city. In the invest! i-iied villages in the environs 
«^! Cracow (he majority are maimal labourers and menial workers consiituic 
ii ivIatKcK s! .ill proportion. In ihe Mlkiges studies h\ Sulihski 62.4 p.e. 
of the total g<iinrull\ emplo\. 1 belong to the first caiegorv and about 
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I ii'>/cn >M sM 1.. ihc N^^oiul (III I Ik' ^--oi lospoiuliiif! (iiMMcs \\)v 

hi'im A\c ' ' .itiil 11^ jM' ( iWf// ) W'Ik'ixms in ( l iicnw as a whole 
"iiK 1 ^ [u »)( (hr loi.il iMintiill\ cin[ilo\o(l popu kitioii ,iic niamial workers 
.iiiii .is mmk Ii .is II j> ^ jic nu'iUiil workers ( M^M)). I luis comp.nctl i»> 
( i.Kow (he siil>iirh.in Ml'.ii.^es .ue eiinneiuls uorkiiiL' ekiss in eh.iraeler. 

lis nihahiiaius qu.ihneal ions leiul to rise lo (he deiiree a villa"e is in 
the eit> s oi hii t»} in due nee, Hie hisi uronps of workers had nv* trades 
in :'ei)eial. hiii ihe Je>ire lo aecjune some \oealional preparation grew 
m tiiik' wiih inipio\ed kiiowledue of ihe eondituuis ol work ^n the eily. 
Ih imiiiher ^'1 skilled workers iiKieases and unskilled \\orkers eoiiic lYoni 
>oiiii- Jisiani \ illaL'es 

\lso wortli\ ol noie is the iiieaier dillerenliaiion in die iion-aurieuhural 
oeeupaiioiis ol (he iifhahilanis of siihurhaii \ illaues. The oeeupalional strueture 
ol he>e \d!aL\'^ more and more appro\iiiiale dial of lliCLiiy. Cliehii. lor in- 
slaiu Is ehaiaeteri/ed h> a wide \aiiel\ ol' \oealions and [^laees of work: 270 
ol II ■ wa:'i- woi kers are eniplo\ed in 100 dilVerent ins'auaions ( 1967). 
I Ik* siinalion is similar in tins respeet in many other sulnirban villages. 
I -le are aUu hi!'lil> unilorm settiemenls eoi>" led with one plant or type 
< ! oeeLi[\iiion I or example, the iiihahuaii!^ Klaj and Hie/aiunv are 
niainK railroad workers, K r/> s/kow ice and the ilelhte \illaues of Wiclie/ka 
are inhahiied 1\\ a larsie uroiip ol* workers at the C'raeow eable faelor\ ; 
mhahiianls ol diorauw lea and [>artl> of Klaj are employed in Craeow 
}io>pitals. the Sw os/ow lee popalalion m soda laelories. ele. This kind of lie 
is iisualK mlliieneed h\ (he [iro\ima> of the plaee ol* work and- by 
iradition. 

It Is also neeessar\ :o ru>ie the L'rowin^ role of izaintull'v 'Employed 
v\omen m (he snbuihaa ^illaizes m aeeord with the ehiMiges laki.iu pUiee 
in [iie eoimirs as a who e. I luis in C helm, in hMS women eonstitued 6.7 
ol' die u>tal number < I' waiic workers and by 19^7 as niueh as 37.1 p.c. 

Most ol the ainne ^: w eiopmenlal lendeiieies alsv> appear in other urban 
iieas This [vrlams parlieularl\ to the deeline of agrieultiire and rise in 
the imporiance ol non-aLirieuliural oeenpalions. ehanges in the eullivaiion 
striKiare and die dad\ mass exodus lo work in town. These ehangcs are 
telleeled m the allempis to \\p\\'\ setllemenls siUialed between industrial 
enires and eharaeierisiieall) iigrieullural villaiies vMili a lasourable agrarian 
^iinciiiie. IV llesse. lor insiaiiee, distinguishes settlements inhabited by 
wiM'kers I . l/7>(7/M I ^>////tf( 7; /('///( others inh ibited by workers and peasants 
1 'icrhiHii'yfwii'nu'uulcn] aiul lianilets inhabited b\ small farmers {I 'rin- 
'••A^t .' '\-ht' (ii'mcmilcn). ^ 

(he eeoiiomie L'hanues m adnirban villages mduee the" iransfornialion 
ol Ihe ela^s and «MaUim si aeture. Traditionally land was dv^ domiiiani 
\alue. provided the main souree of maintenanee and iiisuranee in old age. 
allowed a dcLMee o\ in dependence, treedoni lo dispose o{ one's lime and 
si>meiiines e\en power the eiiMromr. ii. I'urilierniore. [v^ssession of a farm 
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.issnicd .1 u.is i)| lit, soii.ilK ,ip[Mo\cJ Soci.il st.itu^ ik'iVDiknl on 

po^sossiiMi Ml .1 I. inn .Mul .M! Its M/L\ Oilu'i L'rik'ii.i t>l |ml's(il'c also 
i»|VMU;cl, >iKh oiii.nn \\o\u oM |KMs.nil t.nnilics. I^'mil' Iph!,' scdIoJ on 
ilk' lanJ. p.n IK ip.iiion mi I'ovcrnnn'nt nisiiinhon-., hnt ilk\\ were ol 

k'sa-r siynidcuKv \ uc.ir iii\isu)n took shape Ivlwceii taiin tiwiicis aiul 
l.niilk'ss peasants ami heiween eate.iu>nes oT lariners on the l\isis of the 
ainonni ol Lnul owned.'' 

In tneasni e with the eNtenl of einplo\ inent ni ttn\ ii hei'an to apjxMr 
a new s\sU-in \aliies ami new entena tor the soeial siauis Inerareln. 
I lie worke! \ oeuipation aiul wa\ o\ hie hetJaii to he rated pivsi(i\el>. 
V\'iihni this new ^>stenl of \aliies ojuMateil aK(» niaii\ cnleria of prestiue 
snhievi \o eli.mi'e in time. Tor exanij^le. Ix'l'ore tlie last war steailv work 
ami lii.L'li eannii!'- pla\eii a iireat role: ntn\ jiritle ol" [^lace i:oes id (he 
si/e o( nieonie s J level ol" eoiisuni plion followeil b\ skill aiui po^t in 
plaee ol woik. eu iiolh s\ stems \ahii's were relainecl t'or sonx* lime, 
whether In ilitk'ieni eateiiories Mllauers ov erossecl in ilie awareness of 
tlie same L'loiip. As a result. Iinkniiz wtM'k on one'.s own larni with 
painlui einpl(\\menl in town eonimen'-eJ lo be rated pt^sitiwlv. for it 
assureil hi-'fier ineome and insnranee in old aize. 

\\"ith me jiroL'ress of rural nrham/alion ami drawing eloser to the eil\ 
die lirst s\steni o\' \alnes Inst its sieiidieance and tiie second became 
ilonnnani A new fncrarciiy ot social strata appeared nianiiy ck*noted by 
income, consumption le\el anti skdis. The possession of one's own plot 
aiul hon>.e rs valued but operating a f. i is no Ionizer attractive wliik' 
tarmers no longer en)t\\ sjxvial j^restiije. Hie di\isit)n into strata is .ot 
clearlv delinealcd tlKMiiiii. u f.Mves way to inler-stratinii mobility e\en 
within orx uenerauon. 

liie laiiiiK ctMitimies to be the basic clement of the stniai structure 
in suburban \iilai»cs. but ciiauL'cs occur in its runetioiis. structure and the 
Ues bnidiiii: Us members. 'J'he kuiiily's proiienitive fun aion is still of ^real 
miporlance bni the number of eiiikiren has declined. The scope of the 
upbrr' 'inn. euucatuMial function has also declined and partly taken t)ver 
b> other msiiiuiions while the parents* ccMisciousness of their educational 
ride and Icclini: of respcMisihihly has risen, llic familv satisfies to a iireater 
dcinee its men^bers* emonona! needs, their urge for icsponsivcness. under- 
siaiuhni? and friendship. These chaniics ctM'-spoml widi the general tlevc- 
lopnicntal tendencies of the era o\' urbani/ation, Whcrea.^ the economic 
lunclion of the suburban family is of i specific character. True, its 
pr(»ducti\e : .iiLiion has been C(Hisiderab' fimitcd. > al it re .i.nns in niaiiv 
cases while the consuniptuMi role is \ great. Sv. mrban villagers as 
a rule eat at home aiul mn m canteens or restaurants. Owning a house. 
Its projxM" o!ii titling antI hviiig well in general are of great weight. 
I he hmctuMi ol seen ring I he family plays a greatc role ni suburban 
mILil'cs (h.in ;n the cit\ but a IcssL-r one than in the l\pical village. 



t Imiu'Os in tia* riincdons n\ ihc f.innK arc .iNSOLialcil uiih cliaiiiics 
II) iK ^mu•llllx^ I ho iiii|>(>ri icc ut (Ik* uoinan in \hc (aniiK rises, lor 
I'll Ikm shuiiklcrs rests iho i|c riinninu of the tarni. wliilc she is ever 
more (rei|iienll> yanil ull\ eiiiph>\eil oiUsule. The \oiinu people beiiin in 
earn iheir iUMi h\nig earl\ atui heeonie eeononMealK inilepenclenl. Onlv 
"1 In^'hei echiealional iiisiiiiuions are niaiiuaiiieil lor a K)ng 
June a( least paiiK h\ their paiviils. hut the lact thai the\ are students 
' ^''^^'^ lii''!' authurilv. I r.ititarian teml/neies. ,n ^iMraeieristie of 

^"Imii laiiiiK. ai • eleaih Jis ■erni!>;i .u ih, .ilr ol the suhurhaii raniily. 
^ ^haiacUi, '> (eafiire of (he suhiirhaii faiiiilv are the stronii lies 
heiweeii (he nien.J)' ■ >, nl the small taniil). It is haseil not only on emotional 
(Mit also on eeonomie relations, on the possession of a eoiiimoii t'arm an l 
home. i>i L'emnu ahead toL-ether. ('onlrihutniL! to the strei!thening of familv 
ties Is .t eerlai. terminal isolation, the erossiiir of the family with 
neiL'hhours .tnd .onmion eoiiipamoiis. 

I he lamil> ti - exiends also to the more tiislant relatives. 'I hree-yeiiera- 
lioi; t.iiiiilies .ne quite often to he foiii'd m Mihurhan villaties running 
.i eoinnioii household. In M(nllniui these eoiistiUU. almost M) p.e. of all 
l:i;iiilies ov rather of households and :n C'liclm somewhat above 

p.e (h^()7). As Markowska eorreetly noted, formerly the three-yenera- 
li^Mi lamH\ was eharaeteri/ed hy patnarehalism and tlie subordination of 
the \oiiMi:er i^ieneration to the older for the good of the farm, wliieh is 
now run for the welfare of the \oung people for whom it is to faeililatc 
a izood start m hie. 

he-, with siuiile rel.t(i\es Iimmij by themselves also plays a certain role 
in ihe Miburban vill.iges. I hey are weaker than previously but have not 
disapivared. l-siveially stron^ti are the relations between adult ehildren and 
old |\trents and between (heir oMspring who founded their own families. 
1 ivneh and (ierman itiveslinalors note the same phenomenon. 

Ilenee \\w small suburban family has not become independent of the 
lari:er famil\ to the same decree as the small urban family, which may 
he regarded as a spceilic trail of the latter. But it must be noted-as 
leceni research indicates that family relations sluipc up variously also in 
town. Ihe large famil\ continues to maintain its importance in .some urban 
^''^ '1'" particularl) of workers. This is shown by the research of 
i*^^ I auwe and his pupils in Piiris. M. Young and P. Willmotl 

' ■ Cieiiiian scholars in DorlmundJ^' Stable family relations are 

111 general associated with sedeniar) setllenient and disai^pcar with the rise 
t'l mobiht). 

1^ similar with neighbourly ties, 7hcrc is a certain ikening of 
tlK >c ties in the in\estigatcd^ Cracow region villages, but they still prevail. 
N.'L^hbours on the wIk^Ic kiU)W e:ich <'tlier personall\. greet each other at 
mccinig> and exieiid each riher cc.uun .services. Only some fimilies 
niaintaii) closer. Iriendl\ relations with neighbours. Neighbourly lies undoub- 
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ifilK oMvliiu- }h\.iiiso oI ilk- isul.iiion i»l siMtu* L'r<>iii^> o\ luniscs. loiir 
'^^'^nk-iivi- III \ill,i:\'s. ilu' uossmi; i)| iu'i,v!liln>ui ^ .iiul lrl.lll\l*^ aiul 

oltcn Ihh.iiisc o\ (uwK oI iii.iiiit.iiniiiL' tlic rjiin, Those (los hciMii lo 
vvLMkcn li(>\M'\i'i Willi iho Litowtli ol IlmiummI iiu>hilil\ ilm iiistaiui' w Iumi 
ni.iiu ik'.vvtMiiois scllli- in the \iILil\* in a lolalivcK sUoil iinic), 

NciL'hhoiK l\ lu au' sUimiult in siihiii han \ illaijcs ilian in ciucs, lUU 
iIk' sank- u'siaAaluMi sluniM l^c niado hero as in (he caNO ol' iho lanuK. 
hospilo ho i'oiKMal Ih'IioI. slionu nou!hln>nii> tics oxisi aNo ni (.\\\ 
''■^"innnniiK os)>ooiall\ in uoikois' clislnols aiul j )Oll> -honiLkMis looalU:.N 
oiMnpiuoJ i'( Idwoi ollkials 

( unsklci aliDii 1)1 iho sitoi.!' stinoluiv ot snhiirhan \illaiics oanru>i onini 
Iho quostinii 1)1 iho uonoialu^: ^ Iho dIiIoi' people enjt od IimjIi aiilli(Mr 
I") tho iiaJiiional inial opniiiiiinitv . I h: n due prniiarilv lo ilieir eeorio- 
nin^' p*'Mih>n ihov wore laiuh.unois ai ;kl was llie t'oinKlalion ol' (he 
laniil\ \ niainionanoo. tho \<niiii! poi^ple onioiini: life dopended upon iheiii. 
I hat aullioi i(\ was ass. )oialed wiih tho inininlahihlv of eeonoiiiie and 
sooial lolations as a result wliioh llie know -(kie of die ulder lierieralion 
uas ol \alne lo tho \oun|: i!onoialu)n. It stetnniod alsr> IVoih the iriidilion 
ihiiral ooinnnniioaiuMi In word ol month at a liiiie when wrilien 
moans ol transmission woro laekin.i:. With the eeunoniie depeiuleriee, 
stroriL'lv oxnrossed m lamilios i)(' heller oil' farmers, was asso( a'.ed a soeial 
^-a[i Iviwoon the venerations lolleoled m diiyerenl spheres oi' soeial life, 
ospooiall> m oompanionate t ,'atioris. I urlhtM'niore. all adir inhahilanls lelt 
ohiii'od to ooiitrot the bohavi >nr ol (ho >oniU!. 

( haiiLios in the ooi>nomio siinalion of the villaiie made tho youth moh 
and more independent of tho old folks, especiallv eciMioniieally. The lai.or 
eoasod !o be the hiizhost anihoriiv for iheni as the o\pericnee of the older 
i'enoiMiion U^s\ its ,suilahilii\ m Iho new eondil UHis. Whereas the cxpcrietiee 
aeL|nirod h\ \uiini! peu/le workinu in town was of yrowiiiL! value lo all 
\illa!'e inhahiiams. The niiporianee of the youth henee boLran to grcnv. 
while thai o\' [he t>lder ; ;neralion eonneeled with farnimL! rapidly deelined. 
It is eharaoteristie that while the soeial position of the parents formerly 
dosiLMiatod that v)l the children, idw the status of the children who 
ao^mned an OLlnoation ami attained prolitable positions olien raise the 
status L>f the [rtrents. 

Omiiiiii:: oihor olemei'ts o\ the soeial structure, wl now turn lo the 
ohant'os m tho social ties bindinu all inhabitants of suburban villages. 
It IS vjcnerali\ knnwn thai tiic former aertcuitural village was characleri/ed 
In a hiL^h doiTee of inteiiration. dc^pile class dilTereniiatton. Territorial 
isolafuwi. low level of populalu):; mobilt{\, oennonnc tie^. a common 
liistMrioal past, oomnuimly of culture, etc. contributed to this situation. 
Iho social lies anions the inlkibitants were expressed m companionship, 
niiiiiial aul. in tho ^.liapnii: of public .opinion, m social control activity, 
in fho loo':!ii; : imornal conimunity and external distinctness 
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l'>»-''^" 1^ liollfM 111. It .1 PiniX'ss ol (llMMlCl'lJlliMl sCts III iflO ft'>ilclll 

mII.ii'i' ^'sikvijIK 't MiiMU-<l 11) iikIiisiimI lC)'l()M^ oi iiciu a lari'c cil\. 
^ 1'^' !'ih,i(M( ^t" . , lose mk'U'si 111 local .ill;iirs, nmiiul i'oiii;kM,s 

\\r.ik<.'n I \'\ M l" v>Mlmi iliawn to loun !u>l oiil\ lor iMinrul cin|>K>\ iiiciit 
'''^'^ ' um!mmi. Ik'sklcs, the importance i.>r [Mii ae v)piiinwi JcelnKs 

'I'l^* ^OL■la. I f I. iCiises to operate. These pheiioiiieiia are noted h\' 
I ) \lai ki»\vska aiiil I). < )ls/euska-l)>(>ni/iak lor C raeow reuion Mlla^ueN. 
hs I lur()\\ski loi tlu>se near I.uhhn and h\ II Kotler lor (he I'arni- 
sladl I e>'mii ' ' 

Some autlu>is maintain that mimis oI" iltMiiteL-raiion do not al\\a\s appear 
'>i ai'.- Kansilional. st>metnne,s leadnii: to turther nUeLMalion on ncu 
riMiiidaiionN I or ilie eoo[iera(ion oC a!! inliahitanls Tor ihc L'eneral welfare 
eniiH's lo ilie tore I lie development of Mihurhan \illai!es is iu. 'V not 
niiili ini hu: iM>es lliriuiirli varunis s 

•^n'l I" he considered aie fi hanr in the village's eonia/l witli 
Its wider lerriiof-l cr'\ onmcf. Mie upieal a,iirieultiiral \illa^:e was 
isolated: It Miainiained eon^a^. ' widi a iiroup of other vill .I'es 

with uhieli It had eoninion eco .icMs. Thev sold some aizneultural 

products to tlu>se \ill.ii!es. rei. d. souvhl labour power and used 

ilie sersice-. ol local liandK 'i.n,. . I ami' and companionate ties and 
reliLMoifs contacts (alliliation to i ','->;iiHoii parish) pla\ed a certain role. 
I he inhahiiaiits of such sdlavc*. v.Cv imc.esied in the li\cs of neiiihhouring 
^cll!enlents .tiul had delinile - ns about tliL-ir inhabitants oflcn based on 
loiur-lasi niv slcrei>t\ [u*s. 

Ties with neiidibounn: .aijcs weaken in measure with the inlluenec 
>t the cif\ and particular; with the intensity of izainful employment there. 
1 he \ illaye then enters a broader territorial s\ stem centred around (he 
cit> Here the\ meet the inhabitants of sub^urban settlements and mutual 
contacts are often hmiled to that. Interest in the lives of tieiizlibourinu 
villagers LTaduall> dtsap[>ears and the altitude to them loses its emotional 
colouring Ihesc [Phenomena aie t)ften acei>mpanied by the weakenini: the 
mILpjc's auiononn eN[>eciidl> if it i.s included iii the cit>\ administrative 
borders Relalions are .smiilar in industriiili/ed reiiions. 

HnnLi: ' a Mllaye inio the eit\*s orbi! of intUienec also contributed to 
!is cs^a^ll^hml: ties uith the broader society: >?aie. national and class. 
Ierrit(^.al population mobility nscs in ei>nneetiiMi either with employment 
(as chauHeurs. railr(>ad men. Ii>i instance) or with neu i-ompantonate and 
Iamil\ contacts. Interest grows m internal tourism and new patterns of 
spenihiiL: \acalions become widespread. InstitutioiT- and si>c!eiies with their 
headquarters in town, such a-.: the s. ' ool atteinied by the viliatie youth, 
pohtical [\irf"s. trade union cultuic .. .d sports clubs, etc. also inlluenec 
(he village breakniL' its formci isolation. 0( great importance in this respect 
are (he nuss media more diiruse in town than in the village. 

I he ab(>\e chanL'cs are acc(^!np^n^jed by the transfc^rniation of social 
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amscioiisncss. When (hc\ (irsi hcgaii [n ciiIlm* the eily's Dibii o( influence 
they still felt tieJ lo their eoniiniinit\ ;intl its way ol' lite. They knew the 
city superlieially which led to its itieali/alion. They considered lite there 
easier than in the \illage and the. city as rich. They at the same time 
had a reelnii' ol moral superiority and were convinced that their work 
was more usel'ul than mental work. They thus looked at city dwellers 
with surprise ami envy but also with a shade of contempt. 

1 rec|uenl contact with the city on the occupational level brought 
a better acquaintance with the urban connnunity. Its idealization ceased 
while respecl Lirew for mental work. They gradually adapted lo city way 
of life anti system of values, The suburban villagers began to stress their 
city allilialion and to discard their traditional peasant aspirations and their 
dislike for (arming assumed a radical character. 

It is signilicanl that the local population on the whole look with 
favour on suburban settlements or those in the city's periphery. According 
to them, such settlements con^.bine the positive trails of city and country: 
comforts of life, nearness (if stores and city recreation with the possession 
of a private home and garden as 'well as the ability to spend leisure 
lir *: in the fresh air in a nice neighbourhood. This is noted by Polish 
and foreign investigators. 

The development of contact with the wider society — through the inter- 
mediation of the city, among others -shapes among the suburban village 
inhabitants a feeling of identity with large social groups: the state, nation 
or class. They disassociate from purely local affairs and commence 
interest themselves in general matters, The proximity of the city an<i 
gainful employment in industry influence the development of workers' 
class consciousness. I'urlher changes in this consciousness are of a similar 
character as among city dwellers. 

Many sociologists underscore the influence of urbanization on changes 
in the rural population's basic demands, needs and desires. We limit 
ourselves here lo the i-eeds associated with economic life and upbringing 
of the children. When agricultural labour was dominant the aspiration to 
increase the size of the farm was uppermost and was the chief motive 
for thrift. With the growing impact of the city the rural way of life 
began to be negalivtiy rated and the children's future was associated 
with work in town. Consumption aspirations then began to play a decisive 
role. Great weight was attached to dressing carefully according to city 
patterns, lo a belter diet and particularly to building a new house. 
The consumption demands became very strong after the war. Suburban 
villagers as a rule, aspire to own their own homes and to equip them 
with modern turnilure and facilities. The young peoples* main desire is to 
buy motorcycle or automobile, a transistor radiov record player and tape 
recorder. This is not limited to suburban villages but is widespread m 
communities undergoirig the process of industrialization. 
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Ihc :illi(iitlc of these villaue inhabitants to the ehilchen*s ecliieation. 
parlitiilarl> those hvinu in the eity\ chrett hinterland, is of a speeilic 
character. In the investiiialeti C'ract>w region villages no importance was 
altnlnitetl for a lonii time to the continuation ol' stirtlies in secondai 
ant! higher schools, ^\)llnLI pet)ple from more distant villages more iVecjuentl) 
linishetl higher etiucalional institLitit)ns, This was due not only to the 
poveri> of the peripheral settlements but also to the possibility of linding 
work in the near city even without possessing any trade. The question 
of the chiklren's educatit)n gained in importance only in recent years when 
I'actories raiscti bbour requirements. The vocational school has played 
a greater role here however than the general academic school. 

There has been a general rise in the population's aspirations. While 
formerly sati,slietl with their lo' social position and limited opportunities, 
(here is now a universal dcMic to be the equals economically, socially 
and culturally of the strata ct)nsiclercd as the elite before the war. This 
is obviously the result not only oT urbanization processes but of the changes 
of the social system. 

The abt)vc changes, especially the broken isolation of th: village by 
extension of its contacts with other social groups, reduced the role of the 
local community in the life of ihc individual. The former village satisfied 
most of its inhabitants* needs and the life of each individual was subject 
to a collective control. But this control became difficult when daily trips 
to the city expanded. The new, attractive environment absorbed ever more 
rural migrants and ever more strongly moulded their behaviour, However, the 
individual in the suburban village did not entirely free himself from the influence 
of the local community. Disintegration processes appear here with differing 
intensity; social ties and the operation of public opinion are often 
retained. The average inhabitant has the awareness that he could count 
on the support of his community m case of need, reckons with the opinions 
of his neighbours and strives to maintain good relations with them. 

The above picture is naturally simplified. Actually the changes are more 
ct)mplex depending upon rural settlement's specific features, the tempo of 
growth of the city and its districts as on the general economic and 
political situation of the state. 

THf- MfiCMANI.SM OK SOCIAL CHANGE IN THE SUBURBAN VILLAGE 

In reference to thg mechanism of change we touch only on some 
problems mainly with the impact of the city. The first relates to the con- 
ditions in which the rural inhabitants accept the urban system of values. 
The closeness of the city influences primarily changes in the economic 
situation of the village. There is a rise in population density, in the frag- 
mentation of peasant farms, the gearing of multi-directional farming to 
gardening, the increase of gainful employment in town. The economic 
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L'liaiiucs III uirii react on llic rural social slriicliirc ami the pci^plc's 
iitliliulcs. In ilic course ol" iniic the city begins to tlireelly inlluenec llic rural 
populaliou's svsieiiis ol values which in turn shape social life and ecoiioniic 
relations. Tor example, llic neizative rating of farm \vc>rk induces resignation 
froni operating one's farm even when it is prolitable. Of course, changes 
in the system of values are also inlUieneed by the mass hiedia. 

There is no tloub( that the inlluenec of the city on the country is 
the greater the more extensive the contacts between them. In the case of 
suburban villages a large rt)le is played nt)l only by the number but also 
by the spheres of contact. At the opening of the century contact between 
the inhabitants of the investigatetl villages and the people of Cracow was 
limited mamly to ollicial and connnercial matters. The villagers met merchants, 
storekeepers, ollicials anti representiitives of the intelligentsia to whose Monies 
they delivered agricultural protluce. They cidled all those people "Sir" which 
to the peasants meant all those who ditl not have lo work in the fields 
or tlo any physical labour generally. liven if they were landowners they 
had others work for them. The Sirs (or gentlemen) were rich, educated, 
wore proper city clothes and if they were friendly to the peasants were 
regarded as '*real gentlemen". I'or a long lime no one rebelled agai:ist 
the gentleman " peasant system. As recently as Uie turn of the fourtees 
the author heard the following saying in Clielni: "There must be gentlemen 
and peasants. We will never be gentlemen". 

The inlluenec of urban culture on the village was weak as long as 
a social gulf existed between the rural and urban inhabitants. The system 
of values, mode of behaviour and die products of urban material culture 
were not accepted then. The older people laughed at youth who imitated 
**tlie lords". R. Redfield touches on this question in his book Peasant 
Society and Culture: "In the city the peasani is an onlooker:* he talks 
chielly with other peasants. So in this case too peasant world and city 
world are kept apart, though in apparent contact. In.side a peasant village 
coiiiiiieicial life and agricultural life may fall into separate patterns of 
thought and actit)ir\ 

The lirsi changes on a large scale commenced when a large number 
of rural inhabitants began to work in town. They entered a workers' 
environment where they meintained relations on the level of equahty. 
They gradually adopted the city workers' manner of thinking, their way 
of life and culture. Further changes began in the post-war period when 
the former class divisions were losing their significance. Social equality 
contributetl to the levelling of ^:ulture and to rapid rural urbanization, 
which was also due to the rise in the economic level of suburban villages 
and to the influence of the mass media. 

As for the consequences of the changes undergone by suburban villages 
for the successive generations, it is characteristic that the city influence is 
strongest among the young people. When they became adults, founded 
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ihcir own tiiinilics and hci^aii lo decide uciicral villauc prohlciiis they in 
a vva> accelerated ilic iirbani/aMon process. Tlie> nioderni/cd their homes, 
introdiicctl new lorins of relaxation and enlerieinineni. modified laniily and 
seast>nal customs. Hut their vsay of life stabilized in die course of time 
ami t)nly lo a small tiegree underwent new changes. The urbanization 
process was again accelerated oidy when the next generation grew up. 
This development "by leaps" most clearly expressed itself in laniily life but 
was also reflected in the ct>-liviiig of all village mliabilants, in the 
settlement's external appearance and cultural lev'»l. 

When the city commenced to exerl influence on die village, cultural 
divergence grew among the generations and often led to conflicts. As 
research m C'helni indicates, the greatest intensity of conflict appeared in 
the I93()'s when the older people held on to the traditional pca.sant of 
values while the yt>uth was already subject to strong city influence. The 
generation-gap declined in the course of time when the eity system of 
values gained general recognition in the village and the conflict weakened. 
Now parental authority is still respected by growing children who value 
their experience as suitable for themselves. 

As for the course of urbanization in space, we limit ourselves to one 
aspect of the question, namely, the influence of distance from the city. 
Hitherto research, especially American, often stressed that the force of 
impact of the city on rural areas is inversely proportional to the latter's 
distance tVom the former and directly proportional to the size of the city. 
Although this hypothesis is verified in i's general outline in reference to 
Cracow, it is necessary to consider the jt on of many modifying factors 
such as: communications, agrarian structure, :he tradition of hired labour, 
the existence of local employment centres, jtc. Distance from the city 
becomes an important differentiating factor in the case of groups of 
villages with similar geographic location, economic situation, etc. In the 
Cracow region this pertains to the villages situated west and the former 
Zwierzyniec suburb at the fork of the Rudawa and Vistula rivers on both 
sides of the Wolski Forest ridge. These villages are: Wola Justowska, 
Chelm and Olszanica in the northern part of that territory and Przegorzaly, 
Bielany and Kryspinow to the south. 

Let us consider Chelm and its neighbouring villages. In Wola Justowska, 
situated nearer the city centre than Chetm, there is an urban settlement 
formed by the inhabitants of the central districts, mainly mental workers, who 
moved to the periphery. The remnants of the former villages are still 
there, but the contact of the local population with the newcomers U 
very weak and the local governments are not in a position to unite these 
varied elements. A considerable number of settlement inhabitants don't 
know each other personally and families live in complete isolation (avoiding 
the old rural centre). Urban settlement is much weaker in Chelm and the 
newcomers on the whole fused with the local population. The situation is 
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siiDilai io (IkiI o\ \\o\a ;iiul niosi N'llLiLic inluibilanis wnrk in the cits, hut 
ihc propyl Hull o\ workers Liriicr aiul that ot nicntal workers siiiaikM'. 
l oriiicr Iannis ami nciLihhoui l> (ics aro still niaintaincil, but licIIiiil! vvcakor. 
lies arc also niainlaiiicil on a mILi * stale hascci nianilv on common 
clVorl lor the lioikI ol the scltlcnicnt. in Ols/anica (he dcLMsisc role is 
siill [ilascci hy aiiriculturc. allhouuh uork in the city is growing in nnportancc. 
I aniil\ and nciLilibourl> lies arc slill strong here aiul eonslilule (he main 
rouiulalioii ol lies tin a village seale. While eily inlliieiiec is diseeriiible in 
ihe ailopiioii ol some iiialerial products and cerlaiii elements of ihc system 
of values. It IS not donnnant. 

Varied degress of urbaiii/iilion iiileiisily sonielimes innueiiee the shaping 
of mter-village relations. Sueh was the ease with above described Craeow 
region villages. When the village eomnumily vvas a closed one and its 
contacts with the cxlcrnal world weak, there were frec|iienlly antagonistic 
altitudes towards neighbouring \ illagers. When the eily iiitliieiice grew 
stronger the aiiiagoiiism belvveeii villages became especially marked on the 
basis ol' the degree of urbani/alioii. The iiuitual dislike stemmed from the 
acknowledgement of lwt> ditVerenl systems of values. With the course of 
lime this dividing line shifts ever further from the city. It is ditricull of 
course to regard this phenomenon as a universal one. At present urbaniza- 
tion processes appear also in villages situated further from cities, due to 
the mass media and the contrasts thus lessened. 

Shifting borderline of the city intlucnce are sometimes associated with 
processes of disintegration, of social disorgani/alion and cultural disharmony. 
We have already referred Iti the growth of rural disintegration with 
inilusirial development, tt seems that several paths of development may be 
distinguished in suburban viilage,s. There is either permanent di,sinlegration 
leading to the conversion of the villages into settlements or suburbs 
deprived of social tics, or temporary disintegration leading to the emergence 
of ties on new foundations. Or there is no disintegration in general and 
the lies binding all members of the settlement are maintained, though they 
are weaker than ihe original. Markowska and Olszewska-Dyoniziak cite 
the first case. Disintegration is far-reaching in the villages investigated by 
Olszevvska and there are signs of social disorganization (financial malpractices, 
dissolution -^f marriages). 

The second lype of disintegration appears in villages investigated by 
Sulimski. The former local lies gradually dissolve in measure with the 
city's influence and there is a growing desire of individuals to adapt to 
ihe new conditions of life. Bui the further, p* ogress of urbanization leadi; 
to ihe reconsolidalion of the local community. For the attainment of 
a higher level of life (building roads, introducing walermains and sewage 
systems) require neighbourly cooperation. Associations are formed which 
embrace ever broader circles of inhabitants. But Sulimsk'i emphasizes thai 
the new social bonds appear only in rudimentary form in the most urbanized 
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sclllcincnls (MicAinovv, Khij). vsliilc in iiiosi snhuiiuiii vilhiecs iliciv is rckilivc 
Jisiiiicv'i;jiion proper to i|ic ir;nisi(ii)ii pcriiul. 

Siill anolhcr lypo is rcprcscnlcil In ('helm where lies on (he \ill;ii!e seale 
eonliiine wilhuiil interrnplion. This \mis lirsl expresseil in (he ruiiiily ami 
neiL^hbourlv honils. (hen in lies based on assoeiations ol" (he populisl type 
charaeleri/iiiL: villaLics of hiuh eiiiiMal level, l inally. wilh the reoryani/al'ion 
o( local uoveriinienl iii h>5S the a- iivilv ol" the Hloek C'oiiiniillee aiul (he 
public leaders L^rouped around U p . Minuted iiilei^ialioii. The objeclive of die 
local leatlers was lo iransroriii *.*hehii inlo a housiiiL! seillenienl with a high 
level or livinu and wilh strong social bonds. The causes of the niaiiitenaiice 
o\ lies in C'helni are; the settled nature o( the population, (he comparatively 
small number t)l' newcomers, the persistence of family bonds, the appearance 
already in the inter-war period of public leaders concerned with the weltarc 
o( the settlement. 

The question aris -s whether the further innuence of the city, especiallv 
with the mllu.\ of a a. -er iiuniber ol'citv people into suburban villages, will 
not cause diMiitcgralioii and if the integration noted above is not teniporary. 

Disintegratit)!! soTiietimes iiivt)lves pheiioiiicna of social pathology. It seems 
lo this author that such a situation arises when there are great dillerences 
between two communities in contact with each other and when the tempo of 
change is rapid. When many newcomers, for example, settle in a suburban 
village in a short period of time, the old social ties disappear and that may 
lead lo temporary disorganization. A rapid tempo of change in system ol' 
values and resulting differences between the generations play a similar role. 
Viihies acknowledged by one generation cease to be valid for another which 
cannot lully adapt to the new system of values. 

Many years ago such disorganization was supposed to have taken place 
m the then suburb of Zwierzyniec. in the interwar period in Wola Justowska 
and according to some authorities is now beginning io take shape in Olszanica, 
But It IS not visible in Chelm because of the strong ties among the inhabi- 
tants and the relatively slow tempo of change. Nor does the disorganization 
phenomenon appear where the difference between the two communities is not 
great, when, tor instance, an already strongly urbanized village comes within 
the cityN orbit of influence. This is indicated by the example of the suburban 
villages round Poznan. 

Cultural disharmony arises as a rule in suburban villages. Various elements 
ol .social and cultural life change at different tempos. Hence cultural products 
deriving from difXerenl periods and varied collectivities appear jointly, fn the 
I940*s, for instance, Chelm's urbanized occupational structure, way of life 
and systems of values were far more vital than the material culture of the 
majority ot' workers who though connected wilh the city for years lived in 
old peasant colUiges. Now the urbanization processes a:e exf)ressed more 
clearly in material culture than in the educational level, interests or ways of 
thought. 
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Vjricil cultuial clciiicius .iiul ilill'crcnl svslonis of v;iliics cocxisl iiiul often 
wiihin the s,nnc jiciicratioii, Otic in;i\ liiul iti oKI peasant cottages electric 
washiiiL' machines ami television sets while laniilv festivities are observed 
accordinjii to cit\ patterns or traditional folk customs. Cultural disharnuiny 
often accompanies the impovenshmcnt of culture as a result of the rejection 
of !iian\ clenients of the former folk culture while ailoptinii only certain 
clenieiiis o! urban culture, 

All these changes react on the perNonalities of those they alleet. Divergent 
beliefs, amtucles. behaviours arise aiiioni! iiulivicluals. I "or e\eniple» the positive 
ralini! of the citv vva> of life and of work in town does lua exclude a nega- 
tive alltiude to the so-called beggars who have no lain! in general and whose 
adaptation to urban rec|uirciiients and appearance may be associated with 
Ignorance ul literary language and inability to write properly. Young inha- 
bitants of suburban villages sonietmics itientify themselves earlier with the 
citv than thev niaiiage to adopt urban patterns of behaviour. They arc hence 
at tunes regarded as ;ilicn m both communities which may become ii source 
of various internal conlliirts. Of course, the feeling of being alien is not as 
delinitc as wlieii the processes of change enibraee a large number of people 
at the same lime, 

But individuals are not oni\ the objects but also the subject of change. 
\ ov all changes in the local community begin with the individual. It is 
individuals who lirst start to work in town before the migration takes on 
a mass character. Individuals atlopt city clothes and way of life and meet 
with criticism and contempt in the lirst phase. In time their mode of beha- 
viour becomes general and meets with approval. Only a few individuals 
remain faithful to the rural way of life and former values. If these are older 
people the local community tt)lerates them and if young become .subjcct.s of 
criticism ami ridicule. Most individuals are animated by a decided dislike 
for farm work and the old way of thinking, 

There still remains the question of the role of the iiuavidual in organizing 
collective life, in con.sciously moulding rural change. It is the activity ;md 
initiative of individuals which often determine whether a village suffers disin- 
tegration or not. I't>r all processes of change take place p'^rtly spontaneously 
and partiv in a conscious and planned way. Con^ciousU directed change 
pertains to the personal life of the individual and to collective co-living. 
This is v'learly visible today. Suburban village inhabitants voluntarily join the 
urbani/atit>n process and they sometimes pay a high price for that process. 
They strive to raise the level of life, to build themselves new houses and 
to equip them technically, to buy furniture, a television «et, to educate the 
children. .All this retjuires expenditures, hence long hard work and much self- 
-denial. Most burdened at present is the middle generation; the young people 
have an easier life start. 

The conscious shaping of collective life plays a significant role in subur- 
ban villages. Some are patterned after the urban settlement of high living 
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siaiulimis iiiul slioiiL' socul lies, which Mwt ihc war may be allhlnilal to 
conscious actiiui, Aiiioiili (he oUler ami nnddle age aelivisls (here is a cle- 
linile interest ni the liiUire of the settlement expressed in concern lor the 
\ouiii! [)co[)le. 

iONC I I'DINti RJ.MAKKS 

111 coiicliisiDii we touch on two c|uestioiis relating to the space ami time 
aspects ol" the above presenteil picture. Many of the above observations on 
the trends and iiiechanisnis of change in suburban villages pertain to the 
contemporary Polish village, especially in industrialized regions. But the 
changes in all suburban villages have certain specifie traits. This is without 
doubt associated with the laet that while the starting point situation is the 
same in both cases, the ellects of change arc dilferent in caeh ease. In the 
first case the traditional village is transformed into an urbanized one: in the 
seeond case the traditional village is converted into a suburb or urban 
settlement. 

In suburban villages there appear primarily certain forms of transition 
between village and town. We may cite in this respect considerable popula- 
tion density, the combination of non-agricultural and agricultural occupations, 
transitory forms of social co-living (for instance, in family and neighbourly 
relations), the coexistence of two ditfeicnt systems of values, etc. These villa- 
ges, especially those situated near a city, arc moreover characterized by certain 
specilic phenomena not applying to more remote villages or towns. Some 
of these are: two-directional migration, temporary social disorganization, 
sometimes disintegration and reintegration on new foundations within the 
framework of the city. Characteristic for the population of suburban villages 
are such attitudes and aspirations as: a stronger dislike for farm work than 
in other villages . even in cases where it is not rationally grounded: a desire 
to own a private house and garden, approval of a way of life which combines 
certain city and rural elements, etc. 

As indicated in the introduction, the characteristics of suburban villages 
outlined in. the present paper pertain to a given time as the frame of refe- 
rence. The subject of consideration was the development of Cracow region 
villages from the turn of the 19th century to the present and the compara- 
tive material pertained to that period (especially for tie postwar years). 
There is no doubt that analogical processes will take a different course with 
the passage of time. Even villages remote from cities represent an ever 
higher level of urbanization and their inhabitants are drawing ever closer to 
the urban population in their way of life and acknowledged values. It may 
be assumed that further changes effected under the influence of the city will 
not be as radical in the future. 
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THH IMPACT 01 INDUSTRIALIZATION ON IHE 
TRANSI ORMATION OF THE RURAL SETTLEMENT STRUCTURES 
AN SOCIAL AND OCCUPATIONAL STRUCTURES IN SOUTHERN 

POLAND 

I. ni-MNITION 0\ TMK PROBLEM AND INTRODUCTORY ASSUMPTIONS 

The subject of this paper is the characteristic spatial contrast in the level 
of socio-economic development in Polish villages, originally varying in difTe- 
rent regions of the country, but lately moderated by the planned socialist 
economy. Similar contrasts can be found in all parts of the world, also in 
some highly develo;:)ed countries, such as Italy or the U, S. The impact of 
industrialization reinforced by the scientific and technical revolution emerges 
as the leading factor in the growing urbanization and modernization of rural 
areas. * These processes coinciding with the dissolution of traditional structu- 
res and settlement arrangements, with the transition of large parts of popula- 
tion from agriculture to industrial occupation and from villages to towns 
and large urban areas have been put in th^ focus of the social and economic 
sciences.- 

Interdependence of these processes, which have for some time continued 
ni this country was chosen for the subject of longitudinal studies conducted 
under my guidance. Concentrating our investigations from 1955 on transfor- 
mations of settlement structures and social and occupational structures in 
Southern Poland, where we could observe the development of old industrial 
centers and the creation of new ones, we have covered in our analysis several 
urban and industrial centers together with their rural background. 

Our investigations encompasi^ed four mining basins: Upper Silesia, Carpa- 
thian Oil Basin, Ancient Polish Basin and Tamobrzeg Sulphur Basin. The 
research carried out in course of field studies, and as part of work leading 
to final degrees and Ph. D. degrees revealed a complex network of inlerde- 
pcndencies and connections betwt^*r<. the spatial system of industrial labor 
markets and the zones of their infl'.»cncts. Preliminary findings justified a \york- 
ing hypolhp'sis to the effect ihal the primary factor determining the spatial 
structure of urban and induv 'al a^-j^lomeration is the set of relationships 
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cinbriicini: the localization of ihc industrial enterprise and the localization 
of the sellleinent areas of their workers. Elements of technical and social 
inlVaiiiructure arising from this set of conditions play a secondary role, far 
less iniportanl than the structure of industrial enterprise and I .bor market, ^ 
In the earliest batch of our studies we wen* already able to see that ;he 
massive commiilation to work determined supply and demand for labor 
was the leadini: factor in the process of transformation of the rural areas.-* 

The emergence of ditfcrentiated structures and mcir underlying factors 
(dependent on the physiographic and historical background, raw materials 
and energy supplies, investment outlays, etc.) has been given special attention 
Ml our study. Our complex analytical program required reconstruction of: 

I. factors determining liKalization of centers ;*nd the density of industrial 
areas together with their internal structure, 

11. analyses of labor market structure beyond the field of agriculture 
and demand for labor. 

ill. conditions of labor suppiv within rural environments. 

IV. spatial array of commutation and its influence on the rural environment. 
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Mu* %l.il!ifr»' poilll li'l iMlt ^hulf^•^ VM'U' lluN»li*!!v .ll |»lllHl|'lrs \^\ llulustiS 
I • 'lUpU'lIU'li U'J III) .l•»^lmlpI)^»U^ I iWli iMIIIIlt' hMru.ill\t' (MuvC%Si's III trlllh'll.ll 

if)tiusii!ii v<Miij»U'\rs ( K »'(t>>.» i\\ nK I. ( h,iht<Min^'i I 

I IH' nuMhiMl mI (Mil li'st'.tuh U'Imih c on sMiisdiM il.ii.i oHnvm \.iin»fi 

Si'llHis .itiil l>lhIl<M'Mp|l\ UsCil Ul p.lllMll.l! ^llulK•^ ll.lM* .iKo lUH'M iIisvUsmhI 

II i'Ki H I SSI s \M ) S I \( ,1 s ( II ISni S I Kl \ . (/ \ 
\ \ h I KH \ M/ \ I n )N IN I MMK S|' \ M \ i I )1M IUI M I \ I IM\ 

I Mic ph'ccss ol (i.tnsloiin.iluHi ol the wellmd^Mjtcil iiir.il toinimi 
luilc's ImsciI on ohs(^k'ic cicnicnl ol Iciul.U ><.*tlk*Mionl sina'tiirc iiiio 
i?if>.ini/ril i oiuiniinihcs li.is \\<n \)\i\x\\k\\ iiiiiroiiii.ill\ iliroiiirliout l*ol;iiul. 
Ilk- f.isli-sl r.iic ol ii;insroriii..iion v*oukl he obscr\i\l in the course ol 
llic e.tnii.ihsi irutiistrult/alioii o| ilic Silcsiaii ( oal-Mimii^ Hasiii, \n icMill 
ol oiu panel Muilies. se\nal slaucs of tins process can he klenlitied anil 
lorrns anil s\stenis of s[>atial orienialu>*i of enierjiinj: soeial and oeeupatiorial 
suiielmes as uell as setilenienl siriielnres with all llicir raniiliealions anil 
vaiisal ilelernunattoiis ean he outlined, 

Silesiaii \illav:es and \illaees ol' Western Malopolska were suhjeel oi 
partieularl> earlv inlluenecs of eapilalist indiistriali/ation. anil their traditional 
social siruetiires Tell \ietitn to this [>roeess. In the niitklle of the I9tli 
ceniurx lirsi sc'tletncnts consistinu ol" tenant-larnier \illaf:es ;;nd rarincr-ouner 
vtllai'Cs Kh.Ij around centers ol* mining, rnelal ami lime processing; 

industries in Opole Silesia and Upper Silesia/ 

The increasuiv! diirerentiation of social structure in the villages started 
iheir disinteeration^^ In the latter half of the h)th century (I8M) 30 per ccnl 
ol farni i>\vners ci>nsklered iheir agricultural activity a sccontlary cmploymcnl. 

These processes earned speed b> the end of the hMh century m result 
ol the emerv!ence of numerous lar^e enterprises, transportation facilities 
and setlJenient areas in the Sili'aan Coal-Mining: Basin. Simultaneously, 
dcmokiraphic explosion of certain villai^es caused by the inllow of labor 
<e^. Katowice, /abr/c. (ilmice. Chor/uw. etc.) changed dicm into workers 
districts and industriid towns. Upper-Silcsian Industrial Region gamcti its 
particular identilv. Acquisition of city-rights by several villages of that 
area in the end of the h>th century was onl> a formal sanctioning of 
the existing state of alTairs, 

2. The functions of the L'pper-Silesian labor market were far-reachini'. 
Coal mming centers and metal processing centers attracted labor from 
fairly disiant mountain areas and Western Malopolska villages. They 
sirengthened urbanization of all neighboring villages. Within a single 
centur\. functional!) dilTcrentiiited anti structurally varied industrial and 
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urban aiiizlomcralion ol* ihc Upper Silcsian indiisirial region spreacico 
cxicnsively over ihe eountrysicie. following ihe deposits of eoaL zine and 
lead ore. iron and oilier meials* ore. 

A miieli slower rale of iransformuiions eould have been wiinessed in 
villages of ilie C*raeow-C lir/anow C oal-iVIniing Basin. Carpathian Oil 
Basin and C'raeow Region, llic only major workers' seillemcnis in .Soiilhcrn 
Malopolska ai ihe liines of eapilalisi development. It was the land of 
proverbial **(ialieian poverty*' wiih massive overseas emigration of the 
rural population in the latter hall of the 19th and the beginning of the 
2{)th eenturies.'' 

3. Soeialist industrialization introdueed profound change.s in the liistori- 
eally sanetioned systems of regional struetures. Creation of new ir .rial 
eeniers alleviated disproportions in spatial structure and overeunie the 
backwardness of the rural regions. The highest disproportions in the 
degree of industrialization between the most backward villages of Olsztyn 
Voivodeship and Katowice Voivodeship amounted in 1956 to 1:6. 

New. dynamically developing agglomerations, connected primarily with 
the discovery and proces.sing of copper, sulphur or brown coal deposits, 
together with large industrial investments in the adjacent area, quickly 
transformed the settlement structure and the social and occupational 
structure of the formerly rural areas. Most remarkable ehanues could 
be observed in villages located in the vicinity of metropolitan agglome- 
rations or in regions undergoing a thorough industrialization. Transfor- 
mations were due to processes of urbanization and commutation. Among 
the sixteen agglomerations identified in the investigations of the Geographical 
Inst it I! to of the Polish Academy of Sciences, nine could be found in 
Southern Poland. New centers and industrial regions as well as flourishing old 
centers and regions have been found to be growing side by side. In these 
areas the number of commuters was particularly high. In 1966 the rate 
for Cracow Voivodeship was 440 per one thousand employed in industry, 
and in Rzeszow Voivodeship it was 480.'- A good example of the 
irimsformations occurring in Poland is supplied by the processes recorded 
on Ihc fringes of the Upper Silesian Industrial Region, a subject of 
detailed analysis by L. Pakula and J. Rajman.'^ New differentiated indu- 
strial regions emerged and expiinded with impressive speed all round the old 
urban agglomerations of the mining and metal processing industries on 
the borderlines of the Upper Silesian Industrial Region. They were connected 
with ore-mining: foundry -Czpstochowa, chemistry and power produ- 
ction- Kydzierzyn and Opole. coal— Rybnik, textiles and metal industry — 
Bieisko. etc. 

These new centers, as J. Rajman has pointed out. are the main 
areas of employment for workers and peasant workers who find different 
jobs connected with particular employment profile in a given industrial 
center. These centers extend their influences far in the neighborhood. 
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The sphere of influence of Bielsko center is twice as big as the background 
of Cracow, and embraces 23 towns and 107 villages (1968). Moderniza- 
tion of prt>duction processes alfects the progress of vocational specialization 
of (he workers still living in villages, intensifying thereby modernization, 
of their home scltlcnicnts Rural population acquires a great \ariety of 
occupat onal capabilities, similar to the capabiliucs observed in urban 
areas. These processes lead to functional and social differentiation of 
urbaiii/ed villages of various typesJ"^ 

The leading industrial centers lure several members of village population, 
who cither choose permanent migration or decide to commute to their 
wt>rk. These centers can be found, tirst of all, in the Silesian Coal-Mining 
Basin, which offers several dynamically growing labor markets, and gives 
young unquahfied rural population a good chance of finding employment 
and a tair chance of linding an appartment, and promises fast vocational 
advance through professional training. The varied profiles of production 
and labor demand '•'^ lead in these regions to a very pronounced differen- 
tiation of social and occupatiorkiil structure and of degrees of qualification 
and education. Local conditions usually invite new ideas about production 
methods and technological progress. Our studies conducted on the fringes 
of the Upper Silesian Industrial Region-also in Bielsko, the old textile and 
metal industry center- revealed the great extent of dynamic influences 
underlying the process of transformations in villages, caused by the 
construction of an automobile factory making Fiat I26-p, t^ Upper Silesian 
Industrial Region manifested an increasingly differentiating structure of 
vocational employment in rural areas, connected with different functions 
of productive enterprises, transportation and services developed in the area. 
A strong differentiation of occupation and qualifications could be observed 
among different peasant-workers and among different workers populations. 

4. Distribution of the principal centers of industrial production with 
supervenient spatial systems of transportation revealed the dynamics of 
changes in social structure of the countryside.'** 

The synthetic presentation of commutation by J. Herma, covering part 
of Malopolska and Upper Silesian Coal-Mining Basin, reveals a dense 
network of commutation connected with intensification of urbanization 
processe::.. New, several peasant-workers settlements and worker settlements 
have emeriied in this area. They are discussed in the study by 
T. Jarowiecka. ''^ 

The spatial .systen^ of these structures, representing commutation and 
.social and vocational changes in the countryside of Southern Poland 
shows a strong correlation between the density of the industrial centers 
and the system of railroad and bus-route networks. Deep transformation 
can be found mainly in the villages closely adjacent to urban and 
industrial centers. The proportion of population employed out of agriculture 
grows very fast, apartment construction closely follows suit, the village 
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becomes quickly iirbani/ed. These areas can be contrasted with the 
extensive rei!ion of mountain villages situated on the ridge between parallel 
railroad lines going along the rivers in the Middle Beskid and the 
Carpathian foot areas. Likewise, the transformed villages contrast strongly 
with all Beskid countryside isolat^^d from any contacts with labor markets 
beyond agriculture. Deprived of a chance to make an additional income, 
-copulations of these villages find themselves in an economic stalemate and 
often decitle to leave their homes in search of more profitable employment.-*' 

'^;mergence of new industrial centers in the backwarded areas of 
Malopolska is a crucial fact, determining the rate and scope of new social 
and occupational structures formation. Overpopulated villages whose inha- 
bitants remain at a low level of productive forces development, are isolated 
from contacts with ihc centers of economic development and find themselves 
unable to tight efiectively against economic and cultural stalemate. 

A significant example of the role that industry can play in the country- 
side organization is the Sandomierz Valley, extending in the Northern part 
of Rzeszow Voivodeship in the junction of the Vistula and the San 
rivers. Great industrial investments made by the national economy, the 
development of the sulphur processing industry in the 60's, brought 
important economic, social and cultural changes into this underdeveloped 
area of Poland. 

Ill THH ROU: Ol THE TARNOhRZEG INDUSTRIAL CENTER 
IN THE INTRODUCTION OF- CHANGES IN THE SOCIAL 
AND ECONOMIC .STRUCTURE AND IN THE SETTLEMENT 
: .'^UCTURE 

1. Deep traiijformations of the social and economic structure connected 
with creation of the sulphur works Tarnobrzeg have been reconstructed 
in our panel studies. -i The studies extended over the whole area of 
sulphur deposits found on both sides of the Vistula river, in the area 
extending over parts of three voivodeships: Rzeszow, Kielce and Lublin. 
The investments accelerated the development of the region which now con- 
stitutes the core of the new Tarnobrzeg Voivodeship, created in 1975. 

Our studies were made prior to the organization of the voivodeship. 
When in i960, in the course of field studies undertaken with the view of 
making final degrees and doctoral dissertations we scrutinized the changes 
we were facing and compared them with the state of affairs in 1930-- 
the full scope of the success of the socialist industrialization lept to the 
eyes. Overpopulated viiiages round Tarnobrzeg, employing primitive agricul- 
tural tools, deprived of electricity and separated by several miles from 
the efTective transportation networks, subsisting on poor soils, inhabitated 
by population consisting mostly of illiterate persons, found tnemselves all 
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ol a suclclcn in the center of the sulphur industry construction, in the 
mainstream of the .strong trends to modernization. -^''Dire■.'t participation of 
the rural population in the industrial production at a superior technological 
level was a decisive factor in the cours.> of their transformation. The impact 
ot these influences was further magnified by the fact that they were 
bringing in elements of a new social system. 

2. Differentiated physiographic and historical backgrounds played a major 
role m the social and economic development of the Tamobrzeu industrial 
center. The Vistula divides that area into two micro-regions 'of specific 
and unlike natural character and of dilTerent social and economic condi- 
tions. These ditTerences were determined by natural influences and historical 
lacts; the Malopolska Plateau on the left bank of the river had once 
been part of the Russian empire, while the Sandomierz Valley on the right 
bank of the river had been part of the Austrian empire. The two parts 
were very different with respe;-l to the level and the profile of their 
economies. The left bank economy relied on ag.riculture. orchards and 
production of vegetables, the right bank economy on husbandry, forests 
and industry.--^ 

An air of out-of-dateness and backward methods of economic 
production characterized the inhabitants of the Sandomierz Valley, con- 
taining numerous villages of "forestdwellers" - the people who once 
populated the prim.eval Sandomierz fore-st. Their communities strongly 
contrasted with a narrow belt of settlements scattered along the Vistula, 
San and Wisloka rivers, lying on fertile soils, counted among the best 
soils in Poland, and inviting very efficient mixed agriculture and animal 
raising farms engaging additionally in the production of vegetables. The role 
of these near-river .settlements was further augmented by the fact that 
the principal transportation routes ran along the rivers. , Old medieval 
towns, which presently have taken up industrial functions, like Tarnobtzeg, 
Mielec. Stalowa Wola. Rozwadow and Gorzyce were also located on those 
narrow belts of river banks. 

Bifurcation of that area which had formally constituted one Sandomierz 
Voivodeship by the frontier between the two empires had adverse efTects 
lor the transportation networks -almo.st totally out-in-two by the line of 
the Vistula river- and deprived the left river bank areas of a satisfactory 
transportation network. It was also responsible for a complete resignation 
from using the river as a transportation route. In times of the capitalist 
economy, early elements of industrial activity relied on exploitation of peat 
and clay, on agricultural crops and wood industry thriving on extensive 
forests belonging to large estates. First bigger industrial investments were 
made only after the creation of independent Poland in the framework of 
the Central Industrial Region expansion in 1937/38. Three minor industrial 
centers: foundries in Plawa -Stalowa Wola, and machine industry in D?ba 
and Ciorzyce marked the beginnings of a polycentric network of small 
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industrial centers which have grown today into a sulphur and metal 
processing industry of Tarnobrzeg Voivodeship. Early industrial endeavours 
could not cope with the over-population of the run'' households living 
from small agricultural plots. Massive exodus ofpopuL.uon to take seasonal 
jobs overseas was a typical phenomenon. The Second World War. destruction 
of Tarnobr/eg with its several enterprises, particular intensity of battles, 
extermination of the Jewish population, burning down of villages, displace- 
ment pjpulation enforced by the German occupation forces deteriorated 
economic and cultural underdevelopment of ihe area and resulted .n 
a complete disorganization of its life. 

3. Creation of mines and sulphur processing factories in the vicinity 
of Tarnobr/eg on the former grounds of villages Piaseczna and Machowa. 
on both banks of the Vistula, started a dynamic development of a new 
industrial center, lying only a few miles away from the hydrographic 
junction of the Vistula and San rivers. Processes of industrialization 
and urbanization were combined with social transformations quite unlike 
the changes which could have occurred in capitalist economy. So their 
possible scopes could be compared only parti«My.-^ The whole set of 
conditions was now quite different. The crucial factor was nationalization 
of means of production and introduction of planned economy, which 
provided for creation of new transpovtauon networks, power plants and 
rcsid rntial settlements according to designs worked out in advance. Planned 
economy exerted formidable influence on the scope, directions, course and 
spatial extent of transformations owing to the fact that it could control 
all investment outlays and decision making processes determining the forms 
of production, employment, settlement, etc.-'^ 

Alongside the creation of sulphur processing industry two processes 
have been evolving: 

I. organization of technical and economic infrastructure: 

II. appropriation of farm lands and deterioration of environments, which 
inevitably followed the development of sulphur industry. 

A considerable growth of investment outlays from 2,8 billions ziotys 
in 1964 to II billion ziotys in 1980 (similar outlays in Ptock totalled 
10 billion ziotys and in Turosz6w-ll billion ziotys) created conditions 
for rapid economic development of Tarnobrzeg region. Deep changes of 
the technical and economic infrastructure were introduced by a new railroad 
line between sulphur excavating works in Piaseczno and processing factories 
in Machow-". by a new bridge on the Vistula, north-west of Tarno- 
brzeg and by expansion of electricity and gas .''supplying networks. These 
transformations united the left and right banks areas of the Tarnobrzeg 
Basin at the very first stages of sulphur processing industry organization. 
The growth of processing works encouraged development of railroad and 
bus systems, which now connected the old and the new urbar -vu- 
industrial centers: Stalowa Wola. Sandomierz. Tarnobrzeg and Nowa 
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making out of them u compact polyccntric spatial system of settlements 
emerging all over the Tarnobrzeg industrial region. 

But we should not overlook negative after-elTccts of sulphur industry 
which imp-ded realization of goals instituted by planned oco' inny. The 
new industry destroyed equilibrium of natural processes in their geographic 
environment. Excavation of sulphur deposits extending under the grounds 
of almost twenty villages and production of sulphuric acid were respon- 
sible for a number of phenomena adversely affecting local agriculture- 
destruction of sowing grain by noxious sulphur oxides, contamination of 
water with industrial wastes from the processing works, and general 
pollution of human biological environment. The expansion of industrial 
enterprises led to complete destruction of Piaseczno and Machow villages. 
By 1990 more villages will have been pulled down: Jeziorko, Ocice, 
Kaimow, Niechocin and Magnaiow. Some investments will also be made 
in Dabrowic! and Cygany.-^ These changes will undoubtedly cause disorgani- 
zation '^f the spatial settlements systems and provoke changes in forms 
of land cuhivation, typical consequences of the first stage of industrialization. 
Characteristic spatial disproportions in the co^iditions of daily life between 
villages intact by industrialization and villages affected by developing 
urbanization and industry, are soon :o be seen. Dranuuic reduction of 
space in settlements of peasant-workers' families have been observed in 
all indu.strialized areas Specific side-effects of sulphur excavating and 
processing industry have to exacerbate additionally these processes. 

IV, [ LNCTIONS 0\ LABOR MARKET IN TRANSFORMATION 
OI- STRUCTURE OF EMPLOYMENT. 

1. Starting from the theoretical assumptions of geographical division 
of labor, and being convinced of its important function in the process 
of urbanization, we had to concentrate on local and regional systems 
and structures of labor markets within the Tarnobrzeg industrial region 
and ,to analyze them step by step against gradual development of the 
industry. Urban labor markets in Tarnobrzeg industrial region — similarly 
to the Ancient Polish Basin and the Carpathian Oil Basin -are, relatively 
speaking, small labor markets. But even so, social and economic rami- 
fications of their operation are far reaching. Their size may be assessed 
at 5 to 15 000 work-places, which is not much when compared with 
several times bigger labor markets of the Silesian Coal-Mining Basjn, 
In the spatial structure of labor market in Tarnobrzeg region the leading 
position belongs to Stalowi^ Wola and Tarnobrzeg, the two towns attracting 
the largest proportion of free labor unemployed in agriculture. The remaining 
free labor moves to the neighboring town, Sandomierz, or to even smaller 
centers like Now a D^ba, Rozwadow, Gorzyce, Skopari and Baranow. 
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a' pol>cciuric >\st«:iii ot labor nuirkcl ^ccni.s li> cmcriic in that new 
^ulll^t^lal rciJioii. 

2. Sulphur pruLCNSini: uo^k^ ^Ironiily intlucncc ihc development of iKe 
\Uiole larnohr/eL! reuion. Complex shifls o\ transient population, ultimately 
direeted U)\wird tuo dsnaniieally uroumi: eenters: Tarnobr/eg and Stalowa 
Wola, tranNform traditional settlement struetures and hierarehic urban systems 
before they finally >top in their, points of de.stination. The greatest 
inllou of the transient population wa> noted in Stalowa Wola and 
[arnobr/eu, the next plaee \\as taken b\ Sandomier/, onee a capital of 
the wht>le voivodeship. uht>se recent demographic growth edged over 
Nowa Deba. and was clearly more pronounced that of Niska, Kolbuszowa 
and Stas/t>wa. the seats of local administration. While the craftsmen 
towns like Ulanow or Kopr/ywnica have been stagnating or declining. 

The innt>w of new population to Tarnobrzeg, which is now the center 
ol* sulphur industry and houses majority of the workers from Siarkopol, 
causetl a fourfold increase of the town from 4 400 population in 1957 Lo 
18 900 in !970 plus 1600 persons registered as temporary inhabitants, -^^^ 

The migration processes in Tarnobrzeg and the range of their influence 
displayed the same characteristic trails wiiich coulu be seen in other 
industrial'/cd centers.^' Newcomers anived fronr^ a!t parts of Poland, but 
most of them (75 p/:.) moved in from ihe s'^nut voivodeship or region. 
In the first phase of industrip.ij.-atioM rural population constituted slightly 
over 50 p.c of inhabitants. The newcomers at that time were typically 
single, young workers without qualifications and with primi^ry education 
at the best. Then an infuAV of persons with high qualifications started: 
engineers, economists and technical specialists came from industrial centers 
of Ljpper Silesia. Lower Silesia and Cracow. From 1962, when a number 
of apartment buildings for the crew of the sulphur processing works 
were erected, more and more often two, three or four persons' families 
settled in. ^- 

The functions of the socialist industrialization are best reflected in 
the transformation of the old community with its. typical small town 
characteristics, preponderance of administrative activities and services, popu- 
lated by petite bourgeoisie, clerks and craftsmen -^-^ into a genuine workers* 
community, dynamically improving their vocational qualifications. 

The majority of persons employed in Tarnobrzeg are presently technical 
specialists " 30 p.c. are graduates of high technical school or technical 
universities. 35 p.c. have primary technical education. The most common 
vocational qualifications are those of a blacksmith, lathe-operator, 
electrician, miner, chemistry specialist and economists. A great number 
of people who have now settled in the sulphur basin lived as children 
in that area, or married worsen who hved there and presently found 
employment in numerous sc»\ice enterprises of Tarnobrzeg. A great number 
of emploved persons, mainly workers, obtained their qualifications after 
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having mt)vcd into the town. Good chances for improvinu education and 
occunational advancement plus frequent family ties with the local popula- 
tion built in them a fecliny of close association with Tarnobrzeg Their 
personal plans are connected with the town and rely on the good working 
conditions, good pay and available apartments that the inhabitants believe 
ean be easily found there. *-' 

Personnel with professional quiilifications and high or higher '-.iucation 
usually came to Tarnobrzeg in earlier phases of the Sulphur works 
construction, and by now most of them have left Tarnobrzeu for new 
centers of industrial development. Every next stage of Siarkopol con- 
struction attracted new sorts of people from all over Poland. The groups 
of newcomers were highly dinerenliated mJ their past experience was very 
dilTerent.'.'^ Many of them were itinirran' workers who started their 
careers in villages or small towns, then moved from place to place 
accepting dilferent jobs on their way until thev ended up in bigger 
centers of industrial activity like Silesia. Warsaw. Cracow. Ancient Poli.sh 
Basin or Stalowa Wola. Lnlike the gioups of nonmigrating workers, only 
some of them intended to remain in Tarnobrzeg for good. Most were 
inclined to leave, and as the main reason of 'this deci.sion mentioned 
the destruction of biological environment. *'' 

The trends that are found to be dominant at the present sugge.st 
that the percentage of workers' population of increasingly higher education 
will continue to grow in Tarnobrzeg .*7. The.s'; trends result from the 
development of vocational schools in the town and creation of higher 
educational esiabli.shments and specialistic research institutes concentrating 
m problems of sulphur processing- the endeavor relying on the industrial 
potential of a center which has already won a worldwide reputation. 
Alcng with its .industrial functions Tarnobrzeg has become, the center of 
decision making concerning sulphur production and the development 
of services, technical background and housing. This role is reflected by 
the i!row;h of transportation system with Tarnobrzeg in its center and 
the construction of new railroad and bus lines between Tarnobrzeg and 
Warsaw, or Tarnobrzeg and other voivodeship cities. 

Now. after the creation of a new voivodeship with Tarnobrzeg appointed 
as Its capital, the town will assume new complex administrative, legal, 
economic and social functions and will have a further stimulus to rapid 
development. Functionally connected with sulphur works, processing factories 
and mine-s in Machow and Jeziorko (and in a short time also in Piaseczno) 
Tarnobrzeg will make the center of a linear urban agglomeration consisting 
of a number of towns: Stalowa Wola -embracing both industrial and 
transportation functions. Sandomierz, Nadbrzezie. Gorzvce- performing admi- 
nistrative and industrial functions and offering services as tourist places 
and Baranow and Skopanie that have already assumed industrial roles 
along with historical relicts preservation. 
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3. Commutation has an important role in the transformation of social 
and vocational structure of the rural back^iround. Commutation of rural 
population to the local and regional urban and indusirial centers is 
a leading factor in the process t)f rural community transformation, ^'^ 
li.xtensive spheres of commutation which had been always typical for the area 
surrounding Tarnobr/eg now extended to four neighboring regions of 
Santlomier/. Stas/ow. KvHbuszowa and Mielec, in certain directions extending 
even down tt) thj villages of Lublin Vt)ivodeship.**<^ The zone of commuta- 
tion embraces presently the whole area of 'Farnohr/eg Voivodeship. The 
maj\>rity of workers (SO p.c). however, live only about one hour's drive 
from the place of their employment, in villages scattered along the transpor- 
tation routes, which have a primary role in the determination of spatial 
systems o\' the employment structure. More and more dense network 
of bus lines matle the system of commutation more un form and more 
widespread at the same time. 

The labor market connected with sulphur industry alfeeted rural background 
in difTcrent ways both with regard to its spatial influence and to its 
inlluence on intensity of work in difTerent employments beyond agriculture, 
Extensive areas of Staszow and Kolbuszowa regions remained beyond 
the limits of this influence, though the demand for labor in TarnobrZjCg 
is also limited by the demand for labor in Stalowa Wola. In 1962 
approximately 3(HK) persons commuted from Tarnobrzeg region to Stalowa 
Wola (10. 20 or even 30 persons or more from some villages). Some 
of the labor force from Tarnobrzeg vicinity was driven to Sandomierz 
and Gorzyce. Mechanical works of Nowa D^ba, however, .seemed unable 
to attract worker to Ko'buszowa region. 

Our studies letl us to believe that industrial centers tended to employ 
commuting workers on the positions requiring inferior qualifications.**' 
Such was also the initial situation in Tarnobrzeg. The level of qualifications 
of commuting workers was rather differentiated, but generally rather low. 
Workers in sulphur-mine in Piaseczno were mostly old people, heads of 
families with no better education than a few clas.ses of primary school. 
Complex sulphur industry (chemical works producing sulphuric acid .=nd 
superphosphats, mechanical works, electricity and hot-water plants, etc.) 
discriminated between vocational groups. Commuters employed in Machow 
(XO p.c. of commuters from the right river bank villages in Tarnobrzeg 
region) had usually better education than other commuters and in the course 
of the sulphur industry works construction their qualifications tended 
to improve. They were also of younger age than other commuters. 

The majority of commuters to Tarnobrzeg center were peasant-workers. 
According to the survey made in 1962 a majority of those workers were 
farm owners possessing from 0.5 to 2 ha of land. The percentage of 
owners of bigger farms was also considerable. But almost exclusively 
family heads commuted to work.**' In the decade 1960-1970 important 
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chaniics ct)uUI he noted in the sir'icturc ut' labor market and in its inHiiencc 
on the neiLjhhr'rniL! viliaues. More ^pceu»h/cd prodiielion aiul higher Icchnolo- 
izieal level ot produeii\e proecsses made it ncecssLir\ to cmploN persons 
Willi better oeeupaiional preparation, and eonseqiienlly the role of eommuters 
with ba^ie \oeational or hiijh teehnieal ediieLilion pereeplibly izrcw. New 
possibihties ol eniplo\meiit beyond aizrieiillure strongly atleeted territorial 
division of work in Tarnobr/eg industrial center. Preliminary assessment 
of the index rLnreseiiiiiig percentage of people emplo\ed out of agriculture 
showed that spauai s> stents of division ot'labor have considerably ditVerentiated 
in (Ik past decade iVom much below 50 p,e, to much over 5i) px. of 
local eniplo\ment be\oiid agriculture. Senii-urbani/ation ot villages proceeded 
iapidi\. lariiiihr/eg villages hati the beyond agriculture employment index 
almost ecjual to the index of Opole region. The causes of this situation 
arc difVcrent in these two eases. Villages in Opole voivodeship were indus- 
iriali/ed a k)ng time ago. and now a great part of their labor force 
is k>eall\ cnipk)\ed in small industrial enterprises. In Tarnobrzeg region 
the majoritv of persons eniployed out of ugriculiure were peasant-workers 
and W(Mkers commuting to the industrial center of the region. To this day 
rarnobr/cg region has low index of urbanization - 32 p.c. against 47\, 
in Konin region and 66 p.c, in Lubin region. Rural settlements of peasant- 
-workers were siMiictimes inhabited by people whose majority (60 to 70 p.c.) 
worked hcNoiul agriculture, and that led to rapid transformation of the 
villages. Tarnobr/eg region sets oil* the rest of the voivodeship due to its 
profoundly transformed social structure: 75 p.c. of its total population 
made their living he\ond agriculture, whereas in other regions only a minority 
were \\n\n(.\ in that position in Sandomierz region 44 p.c, in Kolbuszowa 
region 41 p.c. 

\' nil I \ R\ M l \ HON or I'KHANI/.ATION /.OSV, IN TAKNOimZHG 
INDl'SI r<I.\L CfiNTKR 

I. Identification of mnucnee /one- surroudin^ urban ana industrial centers 
and constituted by a network of commutation routes was the starting 
point in our study of the scope and character of current transformations. 
L'pon a preliminary analysis of the data we came to believe that there 
was a great diserepancy between theoretical attempts to describe processes 
of urbanization, emergence of settlement structures and formal systems 
of their presentation on one hand, and the hard fact on the other. -^-^ 
Our anaKsis was conducted with the view of reconstructing the pattern 
of new structures appearance by a recourse to the dynamics of transformations 
which could be discerned in the relationships to demographic, social, 
voacatiorial and selllemenl phenomena. We noticed a fast rate of substantial 
changes initiated b\ massive commutation and massive migration of population. 
Emergence of new peasant-workers and workers* settlements in the formerly 
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rural area IriuLicrcd i landslide ol prorouiul clianucs. Pi>piil:ii:()n ^urroundiiii: 
industrial centers grew rapidlv. and its age and sex strueture underwent 
signilieanl ehanges. l arnis were di\ided into smaller units or eompletely 
deelined. C oiistruetion ol" apartment buildings grew very dynamically. Heads 
of families sought emplovment out of agriculture and the main burden 
of tield work fell on the women. New terms of agricultural and husbandry 
production were favored. Traditional rural communities fell apart, traditional 
lies dissolved, and village communities turned into workers settlements. 

These phenomena were by no means isolated: they have been observed 
in the mdus»rial areas all over Western turope durance, Belgium, Gl-'R. 
Austria, etc.). they have also been noted in socialist countries, e.g. Czechoslo- 
vakia and ^ ugoslavia."^-^ 

Transformations can be assessed and measured. Urbanized areas can be 
dirterentialed according to the scope and degree of transformations which 
occur in them. They can also be difTerentiated with regard to different 
rates and variabilities of changes even though they are rather diflieult 
to observe and assess in urbanization studies because a great number 
of short living phenomena appear after a clash of two cultures: the 
peasant-workers culture and the industrial and urban culture. When the 
elements of the traditional culture have fallen apart, new and often 
tentative forms of life associated with industry, urban culture and urban 
styles replace them in a haphazard way. 

In what category of transformations shall we put the process o: emergence 
of an urbanized agglomeration in Tarnobrzeg industrial center? What arc 
the typical traits of these transformations? 

The specitic polycentric system of industrial agglomeration and differen- 
tiated geographical and historical background influence spatial systems and* 
the degree of countryside urbanization. Pertinent processes evolve unequally. 
Their course is determined by the system interrelationships which can be 
vis li/cd in the set of appropriate indices projected on a map including: 
1. growing percentages of family heads and other family members 
employed out of agriculture (30-50 p.c): i 
11. indices of education and vocational qualifications, 

III. workers' settlements and peasant-workers' .settlements with differen- 
tiated social and occupational structure; 

IV. indices of income earned from industry or from other ..activities 
out of agriculture (from 2 to 10 thousands ziotys annually per household); 

V. percentage of households equipped with electric supply; 

VI. transformations of set kment structure (i.e. index of investments 
in apartment buildings and percentage of apartments with several rooms). -^^^ 

Processes of urbanization initiated by the development of industry proceed 
in Tarnobrzeg region with vaiied speed. Our findings permitted identification 
of three specific social, economic, settlement and cultural regions. Fast 
changes have beeri observed in Tarnobrzeg region, and especially in the 
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\iL*inii> ul" Tarnobrvci!: Machow Slalowa Wola and Sanck)micr/-TiirzyLX\ 
All these areas arc located in valleys strctchinLi aloni! the Vistula and San 
rivers, connected with transportation network, traditionally knov\n to have 
superior ccont^mic standards, more susceptible to processes of industrialization 
and urbanization, hiirhly populated, characterized by hieh indices of labor 
..nd mcchanizatit)P. containini! quickly growing: workers and peasant-workers 
settlements, populated by persons with rekrively hiiih level of education 
and vocational capabilities. Inhabitants of this region collect s:eadily increasing 
inct)rnes from cnipkrvment out of agriculture and make increasing gains 
from agricultural protluction as well. Construction of apartment building 
grows very iiuickly and 'he interior outfit of the .;partments is fairly 
high (bathrooms, garages, etc.). Here also the strongest clash between 
intensive comnunlity protluction or vegetable production and the industrv 
can be observetl. 

The left river bank part of Tarnobrzeg industrial region, i.e. the 
sub-regions of Staszow and Sandomicrz retained their agricultural character 
except for the area surrounding the industrial and settlement center dependent 
on die sulhpur mine in Cirzybow (and to a certain degree around the 
now closed tlown sulphur mine in Piaseczno) and in the vicinity of 
Santlomierz-Dwikozy. f:leetrification of villages in that area was somewhat 
delayed. Indic-s of popukition employed beyond agriculture did not reach 
20 p.c. in the northwestern part of the region. 

Kolbuszowa niicroregion together with the southern part of Tarnobrzeg 
region survived until recently without suecombing to economic advancement 
in their isokition among Sandomicrz forests. Now they have become exposed 
to the processes of profound transformations whose results can be best 
seen in the development of bus-transportation and new railroad lines. 
The lowest indices of urbanization arc found in villages separated by loni! 
distances from industrial centers. 

3. Traditional rural communities turn into industrial and settlement 
agglomerations. Appropriate indices reflect this transfer but they are only 
an initial proof of the transportation of a rural community into a workers' 
a)mmunity. More substantial processes underlie these changes: the peasants 
reliance on their rural household on the one hand, and their strengthening 
ties with enterprises oiTering industrial employment on the other, intimate 
lies among family members based on common work in the rural household 
and the system of integrating ties binding several households into a local 
rural community are broken and replaced with new individual and communal 
ties developing in industrial and service enterprises of urban agglomerations. 
These new ties are formed by new working relationships. Emergence of 
new systems of territotial division of labor, taking form of so-called 
production and settlement agglomerations is a typical trait of those regions 
which at given time undergo urbanization. 

Now the theory of production and settlement agglomerations found 
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cnipinuil support iVom aiuilvsis of transformation mechanisms luuicrlyinLi 
the suuctinc of rural popiiIatinL! cmplovmcnt in ind':stnali/cd rcuions. 
Sliulics b> I. JarovMccka and J Rajman discussed ditfcrci.! siaucs of 
iirowlh and ditlcrcnt t\pcs of aijulomcrations in the context .>f: 

I. diHcient raw material resources and ditlerent typ.s of nidustnal 
dc\elopment ; 

II. unequal economic infrastructure together with techmcal and social 
ditlereniiation of rural icLiions; 

ill. varying suppl> and demand for labor force and intensity of housinii 
investments. 

These unequal conditions produced ditlerenl intluencc /ones around 
industrial centers and diirerent agglomerations with var mzcs of employment 
and ditTerent spaiial extent. Big agglomerations situated on the fringes 
of the Upper Silesian Industrial Region had from 2(1 to 40 thousand 
emploved persons. Withm each agglomeration characteristic differentiation 
of social and vocational structure, of education and qualilication standards 
could be found. The Silesian Coal-Mining Basin was surrounded by agglome- 
rations inhabited by workers with specialized vocational qualifications. 
In mining settlements of Rybnik industrial region eoal-mincrs constituted 
70 p.e. of population employed beyond agriculture. In the vicinity of 
Bielsko the majority of inhabitants were textile workers or workers employed 
in metal processing industries. Agglomerations of Tarnobrzeg Industrial 
Region developmg in the decade l%0~ 1970 must be ranked among relatively 
small settlements. In I960 no more than 8500 persons were found in Tar- 
nobr/eg agglomeration against 24300 in Slalowa Wola agglomeration, Bui 
Tarnobrzeg settlements expanded rapidly, reaching 12000 in 1965 and 20000 
m 1970. This growth was primarily due to the deveiupment of sulphur 
processing works. 

A detailed analysis of the sulphur processing works supplied vital 
inlormation on the structure of commuters, respective lo geographical areas 
from which they commuted, their age, education, etc. Other agglomerations 
inhabited by people employed in local industries of Sandomierz-Gorzyce, 
Nowa Dv'ba, Kolbuszowa and Dwikozy have not developed so quickly, 
and on the average they do not embrace presently more than a few 
thousand workers each. However, some important changes in the social 
and vocational structure of rural settlerr-nts surrouding these centers could 
also be noted. Permanent employment assured by industries, and their particular 
aptness to develop specific tradition (e.g. in Stalowa Wola- Rozwadow) 
contributed to the formation of strong ties between particular enterprises of 
highly .structurized employment and rural population employed by them. 

Territorial analyses of division systems of labor outside agriculture 
conducted by T. Jarowiecka over the extensive area of Tarnobrzeg Industrial 
Region proved together with the finding of Z. Bobek conceming commutation 
that rural, social and occupational structures were deeply differentiated 
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within tiic cmcrtiing production and settlement agglomerations."*' The study 
of T. Jarowiecka. based on a representative sample of 31700 families 
(100 p.c. families in 357 villages) supplied firm evidence' concerning; 
I. sizes of farm: 

It, employment in and beyond agriculture of heads of family and other 
family members; 

III. geographical distribution and number of persons in families of 
dillcrent types (worker families, peasant-worker families, farm worker families 
and peasant families). 

This evidence served as a basis for assessment of transformation degree 
in ditt'ercnt villages and of correlation between employment outside agri- 
culture .and particular family traits in their spatial distribution. 

Tarnobrzeg villages are in the initial stage of transformations. But the 
changes come very fast. The type of worker family living on a small 
plot of land is not popular as yet. In 1965 only about 5.1 p.c. of such 
families were found in Stalowa Wola- Rozwadow agglomeration, Sandomierz 
or Mielec. In the area closely adjacent to Tarnobrzeg prevalence of families 
of worker structure has been observed in fou: ilages on the right bank 
of the Vistula river. In the remaining 19 villages peasant- worker families 
retaining farms from 0 — 5 ha were the most common type observed. It was 
typical to find that in Tarnobrzeg region outside agriculture employment 
was usually secured by heads of families. In 11900 households of the ten 
agglomerations covered by the survey, two thirds of persons employed 
outside agriculture were heads of families. This trend was particularly 
strong in Tarnobrzeg agglomeration, where vocational differentiation of 
persons employed in industry and transportation was very strong. In villages 
located at a far distance from industrial centers commuters were mainly 
in construction. In such cases commuting workers were predominantly 
family members. Polycentric systems of agglomeration and dense networks 
of bus routes led to very strong differentiation of vocational structure 
within particular villages or even households. Overlapping influences of Stalowa 
Wola, Tarnobrzeg and Sandomierz compounded this differentiation, providing 
very different workplaces and requiring highly varied qualifications and levels 
of education from different workers. Particularly strong differentiation could 
be found amoni! peasant-worker families in Tarnobrzeg agglomerations 
who permanentK relied on two sources of income. A new phenomenon 
has been observed lately when more and more women of the young 
generation began to seek employment beyond agriculture. 

Transformations of social vocational structure of inhabitants of recently 
urbanized areas do not merely go through basic stages from peasant, farm 
worker, peasant-worker and worker ways of life. There are many more 
intermediate forms of strongly differentiated structure, especially among 
families relying on several different employments at the same time. The wide 
array of occupations and structural differentiations is an important criterion 
and index of progressive urbanization of villages.-*^ 
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VI. V,\|<IAHll,H\" f)l Rl KAI. IjRHANl/AllON 
AM) Di li RMINANfS Mi DIl I liKhNTlATlON 

The pri)L-css of rural urbanization can be studied iVoin diUcrent points 
of view, by putting emphasis on tlillerent features and factors involvc^d 
in the changes, ;ind namely on: 

I. degree of hierarchic organization of the settlement system and its 
legal and organiziitional functions: village, agglomeration of villages, wider 
agglomeration,' etc. : 

11, social and economic functions (industry, mining, transportation, 
touristic services, etc.): 

111. degree of social ami vocational structure transformation (from rural 
villages, through intermediate forms to a 'wx)rker,s settlement). 

In all these transformations industrialization is a crucial factor. Its most 
direct consequence i,s almost total disappearance of people completely deprived 
of means and property, the semi-proletariat and proletariat, which only 
a few years ago constituted a considerable proportion of rural population. 
The growing percentage of peasant-worker and worker population is more 
and more closely dependent on industrial employment, transportation, services 
and administrative offices, contributing thereby to better integration of villages 
with towns, and peasants with workers and officials. Naturally, specific 
forms of integration, conducive conditions and particular stages of changes 
are dilTerent in different parts of Poland. Villages in the Sandomierz 
Valley, socially and economically backward until the Second World War, 
relied basically on natural economy. Until the recent electrification they 
were isolated from all outside agriculture labor markets**^ and strongly 
contrasted with villages lying along the Vistula and San rivers where 
methods of intensive agricultural production found strong support. In the 
past, the latter area witnessed spontaneous peasants' movements, culminating 
in the ''Republic of Tarnobrzeg'' where social contrasts befor the Second 
World War had particularly acute forms and caused massive emigration 
from overpopulated small farms unable to overcome their poverty and 
inefficiency oh their own.J^'» A wide array of human characters, from very 
traditional to fairly progressive could be found in local communities of 
Tarnobrzeg region even after the Second World War. 

Socialist industrialization started a series of processes accelerating economic 
and cultural progress in villages. Electrification was one of the crucial 
factors. Until the Second World War no more than three percent of villages 
were equipped with electric supply in the total area of six regions 
covered by the survey. In the last decade all villages were almost totally 
electrified. However, significant differences could be observed in utilization 
of electricity between the left and the right riverbank areas. On one side electric 
supply was utilized mainly as a source of light, on the other it was 
basically a source of motor power. These differences coincided with differences 
in employment structure. The greatest number of electric motors was installed 
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in villages ami peasant worker houseliokis relying on two sources of income. 
Fvxoilus t)!* male labor force iVoni ajiricullure was partially conipensatoi 
with mechanical devices powered with electricity. These conditions led to 
technical nioderni/ation of cvt)nt>my and introduction of modern agricultural 
equipment and household appliances. 

I'he course of countr>side elect riticat ion over the extensive area of 
Tarnobr/eg Industrial Region liati considerable economic, social and cultural 
ramifications, decisive for further progress of countryside. 

Socialist industrialization influenced with particular strenght those attitudes 
of rural population which concerned education and improvement of qualifica- 
tions. Peasant-workers and workrrs employed in industrial and urban centers 
found themselves under pressure i'roni enterprises v^hich gave them employment 
to improve their vocational qualitications and educational,— Young rural 
generation tends to prefer industrial employment which requires improvement 
of occupational skills but very often remain in villages unu'illing to move 
into towns. This attitude, reinforced by hastily developing apartment construc- 
tions 111 urban style, accelerates disintegration of local rural communities. These 
processes could already be observed in 1965 in narrow belts of villages 
surrounding industrial centers and covered by netu'orks of commutation 
bus routes. The following tables give selected indices concerning levels 
of education among inhabitants of villages Mokrzyszou' and Krav^ce 
employed outside agriculture. 
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Villaiie Krawcc l>niu ouhiclc the liniils of commutation bus routes had 
niiicli lower imiiccs of ctliicalion than village Mokrzyszow lying in close 
vicinity of I'arnohr/eiz. 

Intensive growth of the net\vt)rks brought transformation processes into 
the untlertlevek)petl villages ot* Santlomierz forests. In 1970 every settlement 
of that region had up to 20 bus connections daily plus organized transport 
of workers by individual industrial enterprises. The latter form of com- 
mutation t)rganized by big industrial works was particularly convenient, 
and several ambitious young workers gladly took up jobs in large companies 
which insured them high prestige and good social standing, 

E-mployment olTered by modern industrial enterprises of increasingly 
higher technical standards was an important factor facilitating inflow of 
innovations to villages and agriculture. In the area surrouding sulphur 
processing works in Tarnobrzeg (though in fact the sanu^ phenomena have 
also been observed in the vicinity of the Drilling Equipment Factory 
in Gorlice, or Chemical Works in Oswigcim, etc.) several peasant-workers 
were employed who turned out capable of adapting a number of advanced 
technical ideas to the needs of their farms. •''^ This kind of progress and 
modernization of villages could not have been possible without electrification. 
Now, it is additionally reinforced by motorization, i.e. increasing purchases 
of motorcycles and cars by village inhabitants employed in industrial 
enterprises. Intensive growth of apartment building constructed according to 
typically urban designs and equiped with typically urban facilities tends to 
equalize economic and technical levels of rural and urban environments.*^** 
Modernization of villages is followed by transformation of life styles. Daily 
contacts with the city and enterprise profoundly affect lives of peasant-workers 
and workers who integrate with the urban population and adopt .patterns 
of their culture. 

Sulphur industry investments following cold and farreaching development 
programs brought about deep changes even if somehow unequally distributed. 
The course of these changes revealed characteristic traits, ultimately contribu- 
ting to accelerated social and economic development of the areas which 
for long years had made no progress. An analysis of these changes together 
with their underlying causes gives a better insight in the very complex 
structures of interrelated but short lived transformations of spatial systems. 

New types of social and occupational structures emerge and new types 
of settlements which bear evident marks of their momentary nature. They, 
can be analyzed in different dimensions depending on the purpose and 
purport of study. This is particularly true of peasant-worker household 
and villages, differentiated according to type and size of production, 
organization of work, surface of arable land, social and vocational structure 
of population, their sex and age of distribution. But also within worker 
villages one can di.scern deep differentiation according to localization and 
productive profile of industrial enterprises, their technological standards. 
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tloniiiiant otvupalional sirucliirc. ra|iiirctl t|iKililicalioris ami ctliicalion levels, 
available ti'anspt)rlalK)n services ami loiirisiie racililies.^"^ All these laclors 
eamioi he aecoiiiitetl for in a simple classilicalion of worker villaLies, 
t>r the types proposed by li. I^ietras/ek or R. TiirskL'^^' 

rarm>hr/ei: Imliistrial Center contains a great number of various inter- 
metliate Ibrms ol' rural settlements. Their types dilTer from one region 
to another or from one phase of industrialization and modernization to 
another.^*' This fact has been corroborated by findings of soeiologieal 
studies on urbanization and rural conmuimlies development. Besides, classifi- 
cation t>r Polish villages cannot coincide with classifications proposed in West 
l:uropean studies, particularly in the lield of micro-analytic research, as 
ii brief survey of Trench literature clearly indicates, ^^-^ The general problem, 
to what degree parallel processes of rural transformations can be compared 
between countries of different social systems, is a question, which can only 
be solved by a detailed mieroanalytie dynamic research undertaken after 
a careful standardization of observation criteria and diflerentiaiion indices, 

VII I UNCTIONS Ol INDUSTRY IN THl PROCESS 
Ol Rt'RAI. LOCAL COM M I'NITI LS OlSI N TLGR ATION 

The multitude of intermediate forms assumed by villages in the course 
of their transformation in industrialized regions testifies to the intensity 
of processes of reorganization in local rural communities exposed to 
socialist industrialization. We have already concentrated on factors accom- 
panying industrial investments: the leading role of social and vocational 
structure transformations among rural population, the various ""changes 
culminating in complete disappearance of private farms and peasant house- 
holds-^'^ and the flight of labor force from agriculture. Each of. these 
phenomena discussed above, together with some secondary questions like 
intensive growth of apartment buildings, prevalence of urban styles, reduction 
of land possessed by families, exodus of younger generations may serve as 
an index of rural local communities disintegration.'^'' 

Massive exodus of younger generation from villages could be observed 
all over Poland.'^' It was accelerated by growing demand for labor force 
in industry, and indirectly, by growing demand for labor force in other 
branches of economy: construction, transportation, services, etc. It was also 
facilitated by new possibilities of acquiring better vocational qualifications 
in specialistic schools affiliated with industrial, construction or mining enter- 
prises. It was further encouraged by mass media, newspapers, and especially 
radio and television, which strongly contributed to the disintegration of local 
rural communities. 

Desires and life goals of Tarnobrzeg village inhabitants, and particularly 
the life goals of peasant youth were mainly directed toward better education, 
and better occupational positions in industrial enterprises.'^- In Tarnobrzeg 
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villajzcs Ltncrai b\ ihc survey ;ind in the neighboring areas surrounding 
several urban and iiiduslrial centers m Southerii l\)land it was almost 
unanimously repealed by all interviewed respondents that getting appropriate 
vocational qualilieations was by far the highest value lor ihem.f^-^ 

Social prestige ofditTerent occupations was also placed very high in their 
system of values. Consequently, social appreciation of vocational employment 
bo\ond agriculture was an important factor motivating peasants to find 
new employment. The results of the survey conducted in the Tarnobrzeg region 
covering interviews in rural households and in industrial enterprises un- 
equivocally verilied these earlier observations. The willingness to improve 
qualitieations jiermanently was found to be overwhelming in the workers' 
class and very strong among population relying on two vocations. Those 
needs can be satislied by rapidly developing vocational schools in that 
region. ^-^ A great percentage of workers espoused very high' vocational 
aspirations and felt that they were very personally involved in the work 
they performed. With utmost eagerness they undertook efforts to improve 
its technological standard whenever it was needed. To find an employment 
worthy of their ambitions young workers seek jobs in modern industrial 
enterprises, like the Katowice Foundry, for example, which assure them 
high prestige and good social standing. 

Land has long ceased to be the main end in man's life and subject of his 
strongest desire. This is not to say tha^ it has lost its value altogether. 
Land is now appreciated as a secondary source of income for peasant 
worker families, Deeply differentiated systems of employment and qualification 
structures of private farms of different sizes and productive efficiency 
contributed in various 'degrees to the dissolution of family ties in households 
located in the neighborhood of urban agglomerations. The principal reasons 
of the family life decline was the incongruous plurality of interests, out- 
looks and life-goals which severed intimate relationships and brought local 
rural community to decline, 

Actual situations were quite different in different houses. They depended 
on particular choices of occupation or employment, on decisions concerning 
the future of the family land, etc. They may have been affected by choices 
between looking for a job at the local labor market and seeking employment 
outside agriculture: they may finally have been determined by a decision 
to move out of the village for good. Radically different attitudes, vocational 
capabilities and levels of education could be found within the same family. 
Father could be a farmer or a farm worker of low qualifications, son 
a technical specialist or a clerk, daughter might be employed in an outpatient 
clinic or a shop, mother might specialize in raising chicken, for example.^^-^ 
Obviously, the scope of interests, needs and values were for each person 
completely different. Lately a new pattern has emerged of a somehow 
similar life style among most males employed outside agriculture and among 
women left behind to cultivate the land. But the degree of peasant-worker 
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cnuiigemcnt wiih lickl work on his lamily land is ccrlainly very clKlcrcni, 
just as diircrLMii is the cicurcc ol' involvement in the social works among 
villaue inhabilanls and a crew of an indiislrial enterprise/'^' Concomitance 
or uncontrolled and planned liictors connected with the fast rate of socialist 
indiistriali/ation makes all ellbrts to present these diflerentiations in terms 
or simple statistical cateL!ories quite meaninLiless Relations between fluctuating 
properties of dillerent structures and their underlying conditions call for 
cross sectK)nal descriptive analysis of individual households and villages. 

VIII i:mi:k(;i:n( i-: oi- ni-w systi:ms oi si:rn.i:Mi:Nrs stkl'CTukf:s 

AS A mcaU K ()KIM:R INTIXiKATINCi I ACTOK 

Alonirside the decline of local rural conmiimities and strengthening 
association t)^ villages with enterprises and industrial and urban agglomerations 
a new system of socialist institutions, administrative, economic and service 
agencies comes into being, and by virtue of specific relationships through 
work embraces several private rural households and elevates them to the 
role of elements of a higher order social and economic systems/'*' New 
socialist forms of vocational activity appear in different parts of Poland 
with unequal intensity. Creation of such institutions as rural shops, farming 
cooperatives, etc., makes way for organization of more concrete ai. -ncies: 
productive works, transportation and commercial agencies, cultural, education- 
al or health establishments, etc.» which transform villages by implementing 
new communal functions organized according to the planned designs of spatial, 
administrative or urbanistic development. New contacts are made on 
organizational and administrative levels between villages or individual house- 
holds and higher order centers. The role of institutions and organizations 
is not quite the same in difTerent communities. But the number and 
density of new agencies usually conforms to the needs of the region, 
additionally contributing, to reinforcement of potential differences between 
tlifTerent area.s. Tlieir role of a cohesive factor is consequently differcntia- 
led/^'^ T. Jarowiecka pointed out that several villages have been simultaneously 
embraced by influence zones of difTerent centers. Our survey showed that 
urbanized villages of industrial type avail themselves of a wider array 
of institutions and agencies whose basic functions are more specialized. 
Most undifferentiated and widespread agencies are restaurants, transportation 
facilities, shops, health-service and cultural agencies. They are often accom- 
panied by highly specialized commercial agencies of different description. 
In (he Tarnobrzeg region the number of shops grew tour times faster than 
the index of population increase, but in spite of that, availability of 
commercial services was rather inferior to that of the Lubin or Konin regions,^^ 
Socialist forms of production and provision of services are increasingly 
prevalent in villages, helping to integrate private farms in the system 
of soeia list production, exchange and social organ ization.^^^ It is very 
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signiticanl luTausc instilulioiitili/cti cluuigcs anti prt)yrcssivc social, economic 
and cultural clcvclopnicnl of villages rcintV>rcctl by scicntitic and technical 
revolution is by no means diverted towarti industrial society"' nor to 
organizational society, recently extolled by the American seientisls/' Conse- 
quently, all ct>mparist)ns (not tt)o infrequent in sociology) of processes 
observcti in Pt)lantl and in ilie UnitctI States t)r West Europe are thorouglily 
futile. They neglect the tieep tlillerencos resulting from diflerences between 
social systems. Ibunding principles and the tt)tality of social and economic 
conditions. 

We are livmg in the times t)f revt)lutionary processes that are free to 
evolve faster than any scientific stutlies might require to record them. 
Social and get)graphical research is nevertheless perfectly able to point out 
that complex stages of transformations underlie all obvious changes in rural 
local communities. These transformations result in an extensive and rapidly 
proceethng process of village disintcgratit)n which is the inevitable etTeet 
of irregular mtUienee of ditlercnt underlying factors and conditions. These 
factors are also manifest in the intensive industrialization and urbanization 
of villages, and again particular course of these processes depends on the 
social and economic infrastructure of a given region, Finally, high horizontal 
and vertical mobility of rural population profoundly affects family ties 
and communal cohesion in villages. 

Important changes were recently instituted in the system of soeiaL 
vocational and settlement structures by a reform of administrative division 
of Poland, creating more voivodeships and rural agglomerations. Spatial 
structure of labor markets is bound to be different, and new institutions 
will contribute to further vocational aetivization of peasants. Basic systems 
of the hierarchical .settlement networks and the range and scope of institutions 
and service agencies are apt to be different. "^-^ Long-term effects of consolidation 
of higher order social ties due to creation of village agglomerations and 
communal institutions and agencies responsible for organization of the social, 
economic ant! cultural life may already be tentatively visualized from newspaper 
interviews and articles and from scientific papers,"^-* The decisions concerning 
new administrative division of Poland have been motivated by a desire to 
minimize regional disproportions. They will provide an expedient instrument 
for more effective handling of the uncontrolled processes which could be 
seen at work in the initial phase of planned socialist economy. "^-^^ 
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{industrialization and Dentofiraphir and Settlement Transformations in Opole VoiwdesltipY 
Katowice I96.S. the publication contains maps showing different types of social structures 
in villages from l«19 to 1861. See also: T. Ludogorski: Ludnose Slqska i jej strttktura 
ypolrezna w drai^ief polowi*' Xl'/fJ (Population of Silesia and its Social Structure in 
the seeond half of the ISth century), ..Przeg^d Zachodni", No. 3. Poznnrt 1950. 

5. The fall of patriarchal peasantry and emergence of new characters among rural population, 
belonging on the one hand to the rural bourgeoisie, ami on the other, to the class 
of farm workers, brings about complete decline of peasantry in course of a complex 
and irregular procL-ss. (W. Lenin: Collected ^Vork.s, vol. 3. p. p\^\72, Warsaw 1954). 
Initial forms of the process were apparently already under way. Sn the growing levels 
of wealth and popularization of the institution of hiring labor in the 17th century. 
These trends appeared in Malopolska in late 19th century or even at the turn of the 
^Dtb centurv. 

9. S. 5zczcpani>wski: N^'dz-.t Galieji w eyfrach i faktach {Facts and Numbers Concerning Paver- 

ty of Galicia), L wow 1884. 
10. S. Ignar: Badania naukowe procesdw industrializaeji w Polsee Ludowej {Scientific Research 

of Industrialization in People's Poland), ..Zeszyiy Badun Rejonow Uprzemyslawianych". 

PAN. No. 59. Warsaw 1974. 
U.S. Lcszczycki. T. Eberhardt. S. Herman: Agiomeracje ntiefsko-przemyshwe w Polsce 1966- 

:m) {Urban and Industrial Agf^lonieration in Poland from 1966 to 2000), ..Biuletvn KPZK 

PAN". No. 67. Warsaw 1971. 

12. S. Ignar. op. cit. 

13. Sec note 15. 

14. We have differentiated between several types of functionally and socially characterized 
villages and identified different stages in their development. We singled out i.a. villages 
surrounding local industrial enterprises in the vicinity of Katowice and Silesia agglomera- 
tions, mobile settlements, permanent^ settlements with mixed population: clerks, workers, 
peasant-workers, etc. Compare: M. Dobrowolska: Przeobrazenie osadnictwa wiejskiego w wo- 
jewddztwie katowickim, Studia nad ekonomiq regionu {Transformations of Rural Settlements 
in Katowice Voivodeship. Studies of Regional Economy), Sl^ski Instytut Naukowy Katowice 
1972. 

15. L. Pakula: Ksztaitoaanie .v/V / struktura zachodnio-krakowskiego kompleksu przemyslowego 
{Emergence and Structure of the West Cracow Industrial Center), ..Biuletyn KPZK PAN", No 2. 
Warsaw 1965: J. Rajman: Procesy urbaniracyjne w obrzetu G 6rnoslq.sk iego Okr^gu Przemy- 
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shnxi-yit f'it U W i>}*\h- Swhiiiiwc} {( > htinuatU'.'} l'nhc\M-\ an the /V/^vr* «/ ///(• ( i*i>a SiU-Mdn 

Vn! 7. C i.jctK*. \'Hs'i (lie |niMicaUon contains I.^ maps slw»vMnk! /ones ol dense jH>|>iil,ituM^ 
crnplou'il ouisuU' .icrKuluiic .iiul nulicos imluslnal /t»ncs liihiun/.iHtMil 

Ui An ex. unfile lv» llns elloc! cm In* loiitul m lranst\>rni;iHoiis o\ vlllJJ•e^ inli^ vvorkcrs' 
scillenienis \\\\\\ char.ieuM isIr- rush ot youn^' people vt»c;ition;il leehiiKal schools. 

17. ( (Mnpare J Kejinan. <//» < 

IM .1 Menn.i i'inhKilx ihf f*nu \ \\ f*t>fy: pnliuhtunM'} W'o}. kaiawiikw, kwlctkic. krokowskic. 
(ijuilykic. r:f\:<m\ku' {('(inttnntation to H'tuk im Simt/wrn i'ofdml), ..IMaee Mouoyralie/ne 
WSP vv Krakouie". Vol V. C'racou P'M>. 

r. Jarovvietka / huhin ninl :ro:nmf\\ mwm struktur wii'iskuii wo/, kriikowskicxjtt i.Im 
.tniif\My of Rural Sirucinn's DUfcrcniuition hi Crannv I'oivodnhi/f). ..Roc/niki Naukouiv 
-l)>ilakl>e/ne W'SP". ('r;»covv I'm. 
2i) M. Dohrovvolska. \V C/arkovvska: l\\':lo\vc prohlcmy ^h'nuwafkzfw vc\^umu [Key Problems 
ot Rcsiiotutl Pvfftos^niphv), in: Ho:\\o/ ckonomirzny rciiutnu krakowskici^o u JO-Uriii Pol.ski 
l.tuhmv/. ..Prace Koniisji Naiik hkonomic/nych". OtUl/ial PAN w Krakowie. No. 7. 
('rac(»vv 1%5. 

:i. t itulinp o\ thai survey have been published in ../es/yiy Badania Rejonow Uprzcmysla- 
vManyeh". No. 2^^ Warsaw l^^H. The issue h;js subtitle Dcmo^riiJic^nO'OsaMczc prohlcmy 
w lornohru'skitn Rcpmic Vprzcmyslnswanym {Demographic ami Settlement Problems of the 
huhistrializcil Hcyjon iff Tarmthrze^). Later sticgcs of development in years 1965-1970 are 
to be presented in the next issue of the same scries, bearing title: ..Problemy Rejonow 
Upr/emyslawianych" ("Problems of Industrialized Regions"). 

21 M. Dobrowolska: OsadnU tw o w Puszczy Sandomierskiej mii'dzy IVishf i S itiem (Settlements 
in Samlomicrz Forest.^ hetweeti the X'tstttla ami San Hivers\ ..Krakowskie Odczyty Geogra- 
lie/ne". No. 14. C'ratow. 1931. 

23. In the villages where inquiries have been made, the village Stale. Sokolniki. Klyzow. etc.. 
the dread of poverty is still felt from the times when young people emigrated in groups 
to Prussia or to Warsaw or Grud/.it|d/. seeking employment. Compare: J. Nalborczyk: 
Stah)\\'a Wold i jej nplyw mi przemiany rohticzcfio zaplceza {The Town of Stalowa Wola 
ami its Infhicnee on Tranyformations of the Sttrroundinf^ Countryside). WSP. Cracow 1963. 
M. A. degree paper. 

24. J Tcpicht: Przemiany wsi rzeszo\\skiej mt tie sucjalistycznej industrializacji {Transformations 
of I'illaf^e.s in R:eszo\\ Voivodeship under the Impact of Socialist Industrialization). ..Zaga- 
dnicnia Hkonomiki Rolncj". lER. No. I. Warsaw 1952, 

25. Typical traces of socialist industrialization are enumerated by J. Szczepanski: Spoleczne 
aspekty industrializacji n' Polscc Utdowcj {Social Aspects of industrialization in People's 
Polaml), in: Sorjoloi^icznc prohlcmy industrializacji w Polsce Ludowej {Sociological Problems 
ol Industrialization in the People's Poland). Warsaw 1967. p. 5-32. Compare also: J. 
S/c/epaiiski: /mianv spoleczenstwa polskiego w procesie indriustrializacji {Transformation of 
the Polish Society due to the Process of Indrttstrialization). Warsaw 1973. 

26. K. Secomski: Analiza procesu uprzemyslowienia i struktury przestrzennej przemyslow PRL 
{An analysis of Industrialization Processes and Spatial Structure of Industry in People's 
PolamI). ..Biuletyn KPZK PAN'*. No. 6/8. Warsaw 1961. 

27. Most ol' these processes ended with the first stage of sulphur processing investments in 
Machow and in the first sulphur excavating works in Piaseczno. Compare: ..Zeszyty Badan 
Rejonow Upr/.cmyslawianych". No. 29. Warsaw 196H. 

2X. The grounds that will be directly affected in the future by sulphur industry extend rough- 
ly over one thousand ha of arable land. The greater part of this surface is covered with 
sand which before the Second World War was turned into a prairie in result of water 
draining and descending level of underground water. But within the industrialized region 
there are also fertile lands of villages Miechocina Chmielowa. Dqbrowica. . 
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J IKmiim lufikiii nuinu,/! I. /'M.M ^wi// uf/uiui iu/i iths i„ou /'/.:(7>/i\/,iii u/f {huurtums of 
Mn'jatiou 01 III, /^,>,r^^,■s of UhanrMtum in hulu^tiiaf Rryjonsi -'I oIm C ico^ii iiplnoi. 
Scnos oco.'i.ii.liu-.i Oa onninua". Np V I'/7(i f ho s.nno issiio owilams .i dcLiilal .inaK.is 
I»umI l.ihoi iii.iiktMs itoUMiiiiiiuiL' niu..mon ot 1\\hm Wnx^ m siitplinr tuocessuu! umiUts. 
the Ancient Pulisli ( Vnici ami the ( '.ii pathian Oil llasin 

I Ills iikUMse IS ^tlll lovvei ihaii \\w inacaso in I uhin iv^ion. Inn cxavJs ihc ma^iniiiulcs 
iiotcJ in IMifa\v\ aiPl Kon.ii Intl.nv o\ (^MMilation and tomographic increase arc incompa- 
rahl> hif.'hcr in ihc Stlcsian Hasm jfor cvanipic in i<>bink rc^iion) 
^1 ( iunpau* Minilar nIiuIics o| unmi^iralion lo ihc towns ol Oswivcnn. Kvvl/icr/vn and other 
centers ot the Carpathian Oil Basin. IVrtinein hiblio^-raphv can he tomul in M Dohro- 
Holska. VV ( Aii kowska lir:/(>\\c pnthU'tnv. . . 

I iinlin.i!s ohtaiiied troni local KcLMstrar's Moi»ks aiul qiiestionnaiies, 
n An .inaKsis ol Ke^iistrar Hooks ami a surve> cmukicted in collahoration uith the (cono- 
inic I'laniiinu ( oininiltee on the local level in twn dilTerent periods, of tune (l»K)4 and U)72) 
showed that the processes new urhan structures lorination incited bv chani^es introduced 
bv socialist indi.stnah/ation aie verv comt^lex Particular functions orjuierent cities constitute 
\er> important causal elements, and so do the highly dillerentiaied relationships on labor 
markets in particular centers Compare: J. MahuKusski; StoMmki k/a.unvc i roznur spnlv-- 
cfii- M mu sm- {Class Hrhnions/nps ami Social Stratifuatinn m tin- Citv). Warsaw 1967. and 
J Iiirowski. H. Krsc/ka: hofilv .yfolccztir stan-\:o i nouviio mia.sta pr:cmy.s/o\ici:a {Sunal 
rrofih s of an OUI ami a .\nx Imlustnul Citvh in: StuJui .sotjoloiiiiznc i urluini.UVi'znv niast 
l.iihiis:,:v:in \S<,nal ami l ihanistw Snulws of l.uh/in r,ovonv Cities). Luhlm h)70. 
liH.diiahie concepts cmicerninL; lormation ol" a socialist socieiv were conlribiited by J. 
S/c/epahski in: OJmumv i zasu Urazniriszixn. {Cluwi:n,ti As/Wits of flic /'irwfU lime) 
Warsaw 1071. 
U I indini!s of the surves mentioned in note }}. 

Vv Our aiKiKses have proved that the late of the Polish socielv was hi^ihlv dinereniialcd in 
eonseque.ice of the Second World War and in result of the chaniics that were introduced 
in Foland immedialelv after the war, Compare: an M. A. de^iree pnper. J. Bodnnr; 
Kula naplwxu huhiosci h imuvsucli urhanizoiji SanJomiiTza {Tin' Effect of Population Infiow 
on the Processes of Crhanization m Sandomierzl WSP. Cracow 1965. and J Nalborc/vk' 
StaloMo H'(tla . 

36. Nciialive elfects of sulphur industry slron^ily alleL'tcd in 1%0 - 1970 the ^irowih of Tarnn- 
br/e^: and its dcnioiiraphic development. 

37. C ompare: A. Krakowska: Kola tarnohrze.sk iei^o komhinatu siarkawesio w zmianaeh struktury 
ksztitlcenia i zatruilmenia mIoJziezy {The Hole of the Sulphur ProccysinM IVork.s in Tama- 
V-ri: in the Formation of Structure of l-ilucation ami ICmphmnent amon^ Youn^^ Population) 
WSP. Cracow 1975. 

3S Complex employment structures of urban and industrial centers, whieh arc at the same 
time centers of administrative and le^ial activity (as voivodcship capitals for example). Iran- 
sportatjon nexuses, endoiienie and exoiienie service centers may serve to a certain degree 
as an index of iheir functional role. The number of institutions and their functioning, 
parliculary their organizational and legal activities together with the scope of their functional 
competence m the structure of power, arc in themselves important indcccs. 

30. This opinion has been supported by our fmdings in numerous indu.^ilrializcd regions. 
Compare: M. Dobrowolska: Przemiany ie.si.... and M. Olpdzki; Dojazdv Jo pracv {Commu- 
tatfon to MV/rA). Warszawa 1967. 

40. In spile of considerable emigration of rural population lo indu.v .alizcd centers, the counts 
ryside siill contains some surplus of labor force particularly in the regions of Siaszow 
and Kolbuszowa. 

41. Persons with higher education (and tKcasionally specialists with sccondao" education) are 
an exception allbougb a fairly common one in the group of commuters to small urban 
and industrial centers. Presently this phenomenon is more widespread in village ugglomc 
rations which rely very strongly on commuters. 
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4,^ ( !iitv/sfi /iilovji ijfttifh) :f^kiiy;if ktKuhiftitm uiifkowt'i^it \\ /<M J* /Vo M Ific Working; 

I i»ur ol tin- Siilphiii l'hK,'ssinj.» Woiks in r,m)ol>r/C|.! lion) l''f>^ lo I'^^M. ,yvs>\[\ 
M.itl.in K«')oiM»\\ I pr/cnusl.jwi.iiuil)". N J'), VK.us.iw |«;os, p 1 \\h 

•U A niimluM »i( coikc(>Is .iiuI iiuIh.cs ,]\u\ sovci.iI iloiiuuc.itHni iiilcru coniiaU'il w \h this 
siil))i\i .lie r.nlici (.ill.uuMis c V coiKcpls ol villii^c III iKiiii/atKMi .iml nuulcin /.Hum. 
i <»in|).ui' I lnu)s\ski, A liDiiuis Proiit imhlrin\:tuf\ )t w {Wow o/ Hmul Sfmli-n lotion), 
VV.tis.iw |'^70. .iiut M Dohujwulsk.i, \\ (ioiv DilU'ti'iUuttum rc\^umu( ilii nivco'i tic 
tntnU'nnuiiiitn </< /</ n\t}tpin:tw thus /<• ^a tcw tfc l\\ tuumtw fuiystinnr \tuhyuliu lU\ "(iccf-Ta- 
pliM [N)|iMiic,i" Nn IW74 

U Sa* siM\i'\s h\ I Inill.iiil. () I iilipp. K I )imc.istclli. II. Hi>l)ck. II. I.iintc. K Hiiiiiiiiv!. 

II I cliin.niii. ( KostiiM 

4S iVrtinciii MMp w.is piv(>;iu'il h> a ic.iin o( inlLihor.iliTs iiiul piiblishat m; Dimaxirutu :tui- 

4(». A. Hiil)ok . P(>iii:(h <li> /nm v n i,irtn>hr.u-\kini okn iiii/n:i tnv\ltm \nt iConininiafion to W ork 
IN iornohizix loiluMiutl Hixnm] .,/cs/vt\ HaJah IU'ioiionn U(>r/cniysluuian>ch". Nu. -^). 
Warsax^ I %S 

47. 1 Jai»»\\ iccka ; Sirnkiuro \}it>lft :i\o^:o\\oilo\\o hulnosn \\U'/.\ku'/ w zcspolotli osoJnn:rcli 
iiirnohf it'skuxo nkr{xn ffrzcniw/on t^o {Social ami l omiionj/ Sinoiurr ol Rural l*opu/ation 
in Sriih'nu'fif As^iiloitn'ruiions til lortuthrztx hulustrial fUxion), ../cs/\tv Hadah Rcj. Upivcni. 
PAN", Nn. Warsiiw I%S. 

4S. M. l)i»bri)Wi)Iska. J. RcjiTian: Stu lo-t'cononm Sirm inrr and Pvtuittin w ol flic Suhurhiun 

/.one. "(ic<»|L'raphiii IN»Ii)niii»", Ni>. 7. Wiirsiiw \^)(\!^ 
49 M. Dobrownlska : ()\inhiu t\n> w pu\Zi :\ 

M) R I iirskr l*rzctnian\ sirnkinn a/^o/cj ://. / n \/ { Iranslomiatiofn nl ffw Sodal Sfrm fHtc ol 
( oiinir\\uU'\, in Snuktnra / tlvnaniika \/ut{ct zt't'isfwa /tohkic^io { The Sinn tioc ami P\nafnu\ 
t'l Polish Sntutv), hv VV. Wcsuhtwski (cti ). Warsaw l«^70, 

H (iur/ IJfk iryfikor/a uw u iainohrzeskini okr^^i* l^rzcmy.slow vnt {KliH iniu oiion of I'il/asn's 
in /arnohfztx huliturui/ Center), "lolia ( Icugraphua. Series (jcographia Oceononiica". 
Nu. -V C'raonv I')70 

.1. Hcrma: Mloilzu z \\ic/\ka ianiohrztwkuxo nxiimu Kiorko^' fxo no lokalnyeli nnkacfi /tracv 
iHuraf Youih ol lamohrzix Sitlphitr Proic.winy Hixion on ifw Local iMhor Starkcis\ 
..Ri>c/nik Niiiiki)wo-[)yilaki>cvnv WSP. Pracc Gcogralic/nc". Nn, Cracow 1971. 
53. I i>r example, iiaclors are eqiiippcil with new part> required for coupling agricultural 
niachmcry. or new household appliances are mailc by ailoptiuij icchnicu! itieas suggested 
at work. Traditional village ceased to exist according to fhe authors of diaries submitted 
to "/or/a Maga/ine" when the wall separating village from city, and peasants from new 
professions, wider society and culture had been abolished. The position of the village and 
peasants who could not find employment, access lo hooks, newspapers and schools for their 
children was also a result of that separation. A great number of authors believed that 
the proper nicasurc of the countryside development and of its leap forward is found 
in the liegree of accessibility to culture anil possibilities of having cultural needs satisfied 
See: J. Tu row ski: Prohlcmy / przentiany u.v/ u vu/iv/r pami{-iniko\\ [Problems of Transfor- 
maiions nl I'l/loi^cs in the l.i\:hi of Puini's), ,.^ycic i Mysl". No. 5 '6. Warsaw 1964. p. 
1U>--I17. 

M. l-ast develi>pmcni of moilcrn housing in the villages of Tarnobrzcg Region was a subject 
of a tietailed study by M. Kozela: Charakierysiyka sianu hmiownictw a w icjskte^o w okr^'^u 
\iark oM't>'ntvi(i/iir\iicznvm ( fhc Stiitc ol Hiiral //ou.sin^ in the Sii/phitr oml Sfctal Proccs^itu* 
HcKton). "Zes/yty Badah Rcjonow Upr/cmyslawianycb". No. 29. Warsaw 1968. Sec also: 
M. Dobrowolska : Przcohrazcnia osaihiictwa wiejskic[*o \v woj. katowickini ['transformations 
of Httral Settlements /// Katowice I'oivoJship), ..Studia nad Ekonomikij Rcf/onu". No. 3. 
K:itowice 

5.^ fhiilem. 

56. f:. Pietras/ck: Wies rohotniezo [Workers' Village). Wroclaw 1969; R. Turski" Przcmianv 
\tniktur\ ... B. Cialcski (ed.). Zmianv \polei zne i ptntyp techniezny [Smial Chanf^es and 
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I. IS 

' t" I i ht/tn\t I \ S,u Ul: ,l>tj / { i'Ut'rHU .S ii lu (ill tn( (lit \ tn /'<('/'.'( > i*4i.'tlfUf), IIK. 

\l I >»"l»i o\\i»Kk.i. V hiiiki>u,i i ilunu.\iK lii n > if pt '('tnnifn /MA;<A'u ustithiu :y( h 

\,. .1. ri7| 

■'S ProttMiiul ililloto/ui.iiion ot ilu* I icikIi \ Ims hccii shown m niu it».uial>litMl sUuiics h\ 
K H.ivos i.Uhlt's \i\t !(• nivi'tUf </r \ ir juix \tins tlxin\ (v Sittl'ttiu'si, 'i IiuIon i iiiiilos". 
\i» -M). MiivkT ni.irs, M.iits |0M>. ,nul J (iiiluirili. N, l-cli.uJ. J C Miillcr: //<//<w 
/run t f i/ Hfh' mnnnunr i/c I <)nn\ ihul . No |1, ocIi'Iho iloconilMi*. I'^fv^ p.ir liciil.irly 
.1 siiiAcv »>l p.ipors hv 1 litill.iril (/Vfc^z/'/nr M/'<//r frnu{tiisv ■ /V^"* /Vrt.^. ihul,, Nd. 
I < 14. .ivril st'pu'mhrr h^7.1 
\f |)(>l)u>\\i»Kk.i. I'r:tmutn\ 

M> I hiM' r.u'lijrs h.ivc boon scrulini/cil l)> several pn'loiirul stiulios; iotnp;irL* iUhfto\*riifhi ftnic 
.: ritkn-Mi upr:tni\\/an ijnui \ llihh\:mfthi of l'ith/mnir'i\ hnliisiruiliztHnin), ../cs/Nly Biulii- 
III. I Kc)i)iiiJ\v I 'pi/onusl.iui.iiui'ir'. Ni). Nt. l'^7V 

M Ci'nip.irc Siiitlics h\ \1. I\»ht)ski ami S S»»ki»limski on l.niois tlcu*rnuninp ouiHow and 
M'k'in»>n procc.scs. Ailililu»n.il il.ii.i on I he mUmIumi in Silosun atui C'ratDW ro^'UMis cm bo 
t»»niul in \t l)i)brouoIska. W. ('/;irki)\vska : W s zlowciyrohlvniw . 

N.' ( h.inL:in^ ulcitUtyicjl c\alii.jluMis »>! ililVcrcnl NDcalions by rural pi)pul.uii)n in Malopolska 
MC MirvoNcil b> K I)i)browi)lski Sttufui nmf zycicn} \/n)(ir:n\fn i kti/thnf {Stiulivy on Soiiaf 
life ami Cnliitn'), IVacc K»miiin|i StK')oli)^Kvnci I'AN, C'riicow 1966. 

tUsinlcj-'raiion taniilios arul decline ol tradiiional rural eulliirc see: K, Dobrouolski ; 

Of} ill 

^4 A Kfakosvska op eil . WSp. ( laeow Only in Slalou.i Wola-Niska iherc were 

h liifih schools and \oc.itional sch»M>ls in !o s.iy noihin^i ol' evening! schools lor wor- 

keis 

(>5 We c.inie across sum la r c.ises m lield sUidies conducled in Tarnobr/ejLi Region. Carpathian 
M.isin. Silesia .uiil urban i/atton bells ol the suburbian /onc^ of Craeow. It should be 
stressed, neserihelcss. ihat I he cleiir pie! u re of I he situation is somewhat blurred by ccono- 
nnc conuTiunity oi' sons .ind daughters living m towns who come lo the village in Summer 
and help vviih the hectic work on the farm. Problems of this kind were tackled by 
J Purowski : Prohlciuv struktury spoUrZfH'l ri'^ittnu roiniczo'przvmyslowi'iio {Prohhrns of Social 
Stnu turc tn un A^rU ulturaf uml industrial Rci^ion), ..Pr/egl^d Socjologic/ny". No. 17/1. 1963, 
and by Ihe same author: Przi'niiuny w \t pod wplyweni zakladu przcmyslowcf^o. Smdiitm rejonu 
Xff.'t'ion { Triin^fotnunttni of thv ViiUi^ii' under the hifhwme of un Industrial Enterprise), 
Wroclaw 1W74. 

66 M. Dobrowolska: C zyntuki intixnicji. . , 

67 I). Markowsk.i: Kodzina u srtuloMi^ku nietskini [Family in a Rural Milieit), Warsaw 1964. 
6iS I J.irowicck.i. B. (ior/: Rola ifistytucfi i ori^afuzacji u k.sztaitowaniu powiqzan osadniczych 

{ Ihe Role of Institutions and Ortfanizations in the Formation of Scttlcrfu*nts Ties), ..Pracc 
/ D\dakiyki S/koly Wy>s/ej": No. 4. Cracow 1967. and T. Jarowiecka: Z hadan nad orf^ani- 
ziu fq >\ief\kii'f \ic(i osadniizet [Investigations Coneerninf^ Ori^anization of Rural Settlement 
Setworks), "I olia (jeographica". No. Cracow. 1970, 
69 H. Cior/: i s/ui^i rcfonu nprzemvsluMianci^o [Services in an Industrialized Region), "Folia 
Cicographica". No. 7. Cracow 1974. and J. Dietl: llandei i rynek w rejonach uprzemyslawia- 
nvch I Fradc and Market oi Industrialized Rei^ions), ..Problcmy Rejonow Uprzemyslawianych*'. 
W^irsaw 1970, 
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PHYSIOTACTIC AND ENVIRONMENTAL PROTECTION 

INTRODUCTORY NOTIONS 

In Poland the science concerning the preservation of natural resources 
and their proper exploitation is generally called either sozology or physio- 
tactics J We regard the second term as more adequate from both the 
logical and semantic points of view of the problems discussed here. Mankind's 
influence on and transformation of nature are unavoidable (except for 
a small number of intentionally protected areas of primitive nature). It is 
therefore essential that relations between man and his natural environment 
be as rational as possible and that they should take the most optimal 
course. However, the first part of the term sozology seems to be suitable 
for such compound -notions as sozo-ecology, sozo-ecosystem, or sozo-tech- 
niques. These terms can be of value: first, to determine ecological approaches 
to social research in situations where biological environment protection is 
considered (its basic elements, including agrocenosis, have- thus far been 
insufficiently dealt with in ecology-); second, for such ecological systems 
where the parameters of biological environment protection are being inten- 
tionally considered; third, for such technic^? knowledge which seeks to put 
the aims and assumptions of physiotactics (natural environment protection) 
into practice. 

The acceptance of the term "physiotactics" enables us to use still 
another term, "physiostrategy". This auxiliary but no doubt useful term helps 
in the analysis of the theory and principles of the general policy of human 
protection of the natural environment and in solving problems connected 
with putting such policies into force on a macro-scale. The main purpose 
of this policy is to maintain a biological-ecological equilibrium (balance) 
subsequently called biocenotic equilibrium or sozo-ecological equilibrium of the 
given ecosystem (biotype). 

The maintenance of this balance should be a basic requirement of every 
human, economic, and social activity and thus needs to be an integral 
part of the planning of rural and agricultural life of the future including 
types of spatial building, types of building engineering, kinds of cultivation, 
and types of exploitation. 
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The notion of the accumulation threshold of toxic substances m the 
natural environment (soil, plant cover, water and air) is of great importance 
for all research focused on maintaining biocenolic equilibrium. Surpassing 
of the threshold causes disease and death of human, ^ animal and plant 
organisms. Of course the accumulation of toxic substances would lead to 
future reduction or even total elimination of the development of economic 
activities, being a kind of negative feed-back loop. This would, however, 
be a very imperfect solution, because it would act very slowly until 
a critical point was reached which, if once exceeded, would proceed with 
the speed of an avalanche, destroying the environment and making any 
human counteraction quite inelTective. 

The accumulation threshold of toxic substances, or. in other words, 
the tolerance threshold of environmental factors against pollution, must be 
determined by natural scientists (chemists, hydrographs. soil scientists, geolo- 
gists antl physicians). 

On such a framework the geographers will be able to design sozo- 
-ecological maps. With similar types of synthetic valorization of the geographic 
environment, we will be able to establish the basis for special planning for 
the urban development of regions, as well as of entire countries or 
continents. 

The final basic notion that needs to be explained is that of development, 
usually used in the quantitative sense of an increase in the amount of 
capital and consumption goods, as well as in the number of working 
places, and higher living standards as measured by income indexes, etc. 
Yet such criteria are difficult to reconcile with the principles of today's 
physiotactics. Although the qualitative aspect, that is, a specific drive to 
perfection, is sometimes assumed to be present, it is nevertheless bound 
To be dominaled by quantitative aspects according to the rule *'the bigger 
the better": development is nearly always understood and assessed in 
economic or material terms. Consequently the notion of development does 
not include, for instance, modifications occurring in attitudes and mentalities 
that lead to better adjustment to changing biological-ecological circumstances. 
Whereas the sozo-ecological approach requires the consideration of values 
(moral, ethnic, and medical) of social systems, as well as all changes 
developing in them from the perspective of the amelioration of life conditions. 

Physiotactics is thus an interdisciplinary science which must be built 
up from the beginning by identifying and specifying its ideas and the ranges 
of its interrelations to other fields. 

ACADEMIC QUESTION 

The question arises whether the process of the deterioration of the 
natural environment has advanced so far as to threaten the mere existence 
of human civilization? 
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The numerous warnings of two groups can be distinguished: one is 
alarmist and predicts forthcoming catastrophe, the other is moderately 
optimistic. 

The first group is represented first of all by the famous Rome Club 
report."^ It operates viih a model simulating the future world economy, 
assuming various kinds of natural resource exploitation and environmental 
pollution. Stress is placed on the interrelations between basic economic, 
techniciil and environmental factors such as population, food and natural 
resources, industrial production and environmental pollution. The model 
is based on the assumption that growth tendencies follow a geometrical pro- 
gression. The authors further draw the conclusion that very soon the curve 
of human population growth will cross the curve of natural resources 
decrease. Thus, humanity will be confronted with the dilemma of either 
decreasing the amount of goods per capita or decreasing the population 
of certain countries (the discrepancies between population growth and natural 
resources depletion vary, of course, in different countries). The inclusion 
into the model of the third parameter, environmental pollution, would 
lead to the same result, the reduction of development, even if it were 
optimistically assumed that natural resources were not lO be exhausted 
within a short time.^' 

Even if the most optimistic outcome is assumed, that growth-limiting 
factors will be eliminated, the total catastrophe which is expected before 
2 KM) A. D., can. in the authors' opinion, not be prevented. There are 
at least three reasons for this unavoidable catastrophe: (I) overexhaustion 
of the soil with resultant decrea.sed food production; (2) depletion of 
natural resources by a world population which will probably be more 
prosperous than it is today, but not so prosperous as population of the 
present-day USA; and finally (3) increased pollution of the natural en- 
vironment causing a further curtailment of food production and a sudden 
increase in mortality. The authors views are decidedly counter to the naive 
faith in technology's supposed power to eliminate all obstacles to continued 
development. 

The representatives of the moderately optimistic groups believe that despite 
of the unbalanced biocenotic equilibrium humanity is not in a state of 
direct danger, and also that science and technology can repair what has 
been spoilt in the past.^ 

The question is purely academic. Opinions differ only in their estimation 
of the degree of danger to the world. No one contests the danger itself. 
No sociologists, and especially no rural sociologists who are most concerned 
with the forecasted global deterioration, can be indifferent to these problems 
^'or at least two reasons. 

First, because the environmental crisis is an indirect proof of the 
moral crisis that humanity is passing through. It means that mankind 
is unable or unwilling to create a system of values strong enough to 
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satisly inthviclual antl social ncctls and to maintain the sozo-ecolouical 
aiiiilibriiim uiKlistiirbctl without excessive and brutal exploitation of nature.-^ 
Second, because in all considerations of future rural life and regional 
development (which are so strongly connected with one another), the problem 
ol the protection of the natural environment cannot simply be omitted, 
but must be basic to all projects of regional and social development! 

THH SO-t'Al.I.l-D THEORY Ol- CON VKRGENCY 

Will the problems of the devastation of the natural environment and 
possible techniques of counteraction become alike in all countries? Is it 
possible that in spite of dilTerent social and political systems the problems 
will become the same on both sides of the still existing "barricade". 
Or. are the problems likely to dilTer in some vital points regardless 
ol the degree of industrialization of various countries. 

It is quite certain that the devastation of the natural environment 
IS conditioned mainly by the level of industrialization, and that political 
systems are irrelevant. Identical industrial technologies cause identical changes 
in the biosphere. Another point not to be disregarded is that pollution 
and contamination which orginate in one country are carried by air and 
water to very distant places. For instance. DDT has been found in human 
and animal organisms in Greenland although it was never used there, just 
as waste products of North-American industry poison fish and its consumers 
in Japan. Of course, contamination going in the opposite direction is 
equally possible. The world has today become a single unit from the 
natural and technological point of view even if not yet in the political 
stn.se. 

The second question, how to counteract the devastation of the natural 
environment in the two major political systems: socialism and capitalism, 
is more complicated. 

Some leading structural-functional differences in the characteristics of these 
systems are shown in Table 1. There are three fundamental principles 
ol the socialistic system which should create a better chance for an 
effective environmental protection policy than can be expected under circum- 
stances based on frc^-market mechanisms and private ownership of the 
means of production. They are: (I) nationalization of natural resources and 
ol the means of production; (2) a highly restricted amount of private 
ownership; (3) a centralized system of economic and spatial planning based 
on scientific principles. However, the theoretical potential of the socialistic 
.sy.stem has not yet been fully realized as shown by both statistical data 
and by simple observation of environmental changes in socialist countries. 
Even taking into account the lower indexes of industrialization of socialist 
countries, the state of natural environment protection is no better than 
in western countries of the capitalist world. At least two reasons can be 
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given for this: (1) accelerated urbanization and industrialization, and (2) 
certain factors found in socialist countries which act as **a kind of positive 
feed-back mechanism". 

The result has been frequent mistak^^^ id general negligence, especially 
with regard to the localization of industry, lo extensive shortages of purifi- 
cation equipment, and to a light, careless attr.ude of persons in decision- 
-making positions. The common ignorance of thw importance of all problems 
connected with protection of the natural environment, and the lack of 
sufficiently strong pressure from public opinion, fail to encourage the 
di.scovery of new environment-preserving techniques, particularly if these 
are more difficult or inconvenient than present techniques. So far the 
easiest solutions are generally practiced - letting wastes ^tle in water 
overnight, allowing gases to escape into the air, or dumping litter on 
nationalized land. The penalties for violating environmental protection laws 
are much cheaper than the installment and maintenance of' purification 
systems. Moreover, all transactions, including the payment of penalties, are 
performed within the same governmental section. Since the owner is not 
likely to punish himself the legal sanctions are fictitious, and even when 
fines are imposed they are dften officially canceled. 

The specific positive feed-back mechanism mentioned above encompasses 
three factors constituting the feed-back which prevent the proper functioning of 
the above mentioned basic socialist principles supposedly favorable to the pro- 
tection of nature. The first factor is the socialization of land which was aimed 
at intensifying the develqpment of industry and urbanization and providing 
for fast and impressive achievements. However, the socialization of land 
often subordinates the needs of the rural economy to those of industry 
(Table 1, p. 3, 6) and eliminates from the economic account the element 

Some Sirucmral-f'iinctional Diflercnces Between Capitalist and Socialist Systems 
f rom the Environmental Protection Point-of-Vicw 



C apitalist Svsteni Socialist System 

Riilhless Exploitation of Nature 

I. Securing increased prosperity mainly by: 

a relatively free game of individual interests accelerating industrialization with all managers 
and quick profits: quality of products condi- under administrative pressure to increase pro- 
tioncd by market mechanisms: frequent waste duct ion in a quantitative sense: lowering the 
on the macro-social scale (national scale). costs of production to achieve quick profits: 

frequent waste on the micro-scale. 
2. Private ov\nership of the means of produc- 2. Common, nationalized ownership of the 
tion and mineral resources, consequently unre- means of production and natural resources: 
siricted disposal of goods, dominant principle consequently there is one decision - center 
profit antl remuneration often achieved by in economic life: criteria: not only profit 
low prices and mass production. but also So-called social benefits, and stale- 

political aims (e.g.. industrialization and urban- 
ization of the country). Little stimulation of 
individual needs. 



tn Rural SfKUii 
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3. Lack of inicgriilcd accounting of the losses sustained by the environment 
as a result of destructive inchistrv 



Location of i rut us try depends on the possibili- 
ties of quick profit not on long term social 
interest, thus disregarding secondary effects 
in the near and distant future on the natural 
environment 



4. Among ihe social values propagated the 
leading ones are : competition, ideals of steadily 
rismg standards of living, autonomy of the 
nulividual: the main motive of economic acti- 
vity is profit : there are some psychological 
pressures to increase productivity. 



5. Philosophy of individual access to goods 
(limited only by individual financial abilities): 
"needs'* are developed beyond reason, illusion 
that progress can be achieved without costs. 



6. Relative balance of structures and social 
forces among different economic sectors (rural, 
industrial, trades, professions) which allows 
mutual control. 



7. Lack of a general preventive plan of 
action: frequent creation of conditions that 
are bound to be followed by consequences 
unfavorable to the natural environment: diffi- 
culties in passing bills regulating environmental 
protection: a somewhat effective system o** 
penalties against polluters ot tne environment 
strengthened by existing social structural divi- 
sions. 



Industry is located from the point of view 
of long term national and social profits 
although without taking into consideration 
secondary effects in the near and distant 
future on the environment and landscape: 
also neglect of aesthetic values of the environ- 
ment since "beauty" can not be economically 
measured. 

4. Among the social values propagated prefe- 
rence is given to values linked with the state's 
aims: industrialization of the country, elimi- 
nation of competition, and limitation of indi- 
vidual consumption: the theoretical collective 
national purpose is served by a proper system 
of salaries, and various forms of psycholo- 
gical pressures including authoritative recom- 
mendations (transmitted by means of the 
media). 

5. Philosophy of collective access to goods 
(increasing standards of living) more through 
society-wide investments and facilities than 
through individual income: simultaneously, 
however, a tendency to take illegal advantage 
of publicly owned goods: in consequence the 
necessity of burdensome state control: illusion 
that progress can be achieved without costs. 

6. Exploitation of land- and fore.st areas is 
subordinated to the interests of industry which 
consequently disturbs the balance of social 
powers, and which is strengthened by state 
intervention: lack of a balancing mechanism, 

7. Up to now there is a lack of central 
planning for protection of nature which often 
creates situations which are inevitably followed 
by steps unfavourable to the natural environ- 
ment: comparatively easy bill-passage proce- 
dure but environmental regulations are often 
of a postulative character, 



8. Greater respect for green areas as a result 
of better balance among structures and social 
forces. 



8. Little respect towards existing green areas 
as a result of increasing urbanization and 
disturbed balance among social structures 
(many new green areas are designed but 
usually they are poorly looked after). 
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ol* land prices which is very important in regional planning. *This does 
not create favorable conditions for the proper management of land, a resource 
of a very great value since government prices are so low that they can be 
totally disregarded in all calculations"/' Apart from the humanistic aspect 
this will certainly often lead to irrational exploitation of land and to merely 
illusory regional development, 

A second factor which is typical of this system is the way in which 
decisions are made. The technocrats and economic planners, having the 
full support of loca! authorities, make arbitrary decisions about the develop- 
ment of industry and its location. It is obvious that the first kind 
of decision is within their authority but the second kind is often done 
without consulting geographers or natural scientists, the people concerned with 
protection of the natural environment. The latter can then only protest 
and appeal to public opinion which is. however, difficult because the mass 
media are at the disposal of local authorities. 

The third factor of this feed-back mechanism positive in this system is 
the high degree of consolidation of the technocratic-economic, strongly 
bureaucratic, structures. Besides their manifest functions they serve the 
individual and group interests of people who are in top positions within 
these structures (the so-called latent functions) the most often at the expense 
of the natural environment. 

Such modes of activity and decision-making are also becoming general 
in other structures, and are particularly widespread where income is dependent 
on the intensity of the exploitation of nature (for instance among town 
planners and architects or organizers of tourism). The ruthless approach 
to nature of the people representing, above all; technocratic structures 
diminishes the vital chances of other citizens and justifies calling the former 
"the barbarians of the 2()-th century". However, from the structural- 
-functional point of view they are only a product of some specific dis- 
functions of the socialistic system- 

Thus, despite the fact that Poland is known for its ancient as well 
as modern laws protecting nature, there are many present-day cases of law 
breaking and law evasion. This has gone so far that occasionally some of the 
regulations protecting National Parks have come under attack. Some attempts 
have been made to take the National Parks from the control of natural 
scientists and humanistic organizations and to make them subject to 
unlimited .'xploitation. 

J ROM THE SOCIOLOGICAL PERSPECTIVE 

Our situation seems to be quite clear. On the one hand, we can 
observe a radical change in man's attitude to the natural environment, 
and his vague apprehension of approaching catastrophe: on the other hand 
there is a lack of complete understanding of the consequences that the 
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clelcrK)rcilion ol* the natural environment can bring. Also, people still do 
not rcali/c that the "affluent society" is gone forever (in those parts 
ol* the world where it ever existed) and that it has become only a myth 
as a iioal for other countries. Where goods are still plentiful, this is 
achieved at the expense of nature and of poorer countries. The necessity 
tt) modify life styles and value systems is slowly becoming realized. 

At the same time, however, the general conception of environmental 
protection and directives for undertaking prophylactic measures are lacking. 
In addition, there are no experts capable of judging the suitability (or 
destructiveness) of particular policies of natural environment management. 
Thus no one is able to predict a damage the rural-forest environment 
may suffer as a result of industrial influence. Present research methods 
and scientific equipment are still far from satisfactory. At the same time 
most countries have neither sozo-ecological maps nor maps of geographical- 
-biological values, nor have they a proper balance of land transfer nor many 
other vital factors essential for exhaustive analyses. 

If physiotactics is, by definition, knowledge about the optimal trans- 
formation of the natural environment, mostly a rural-forest one, and if thus 
far there has been a positive correlation between economic growth and 
ecological deterioration of the environment (which forms the crucial threat to 
mankind), we must establish for all natural-geographical regions the threshold 
of tolerance of the natural environment against ecological transformations. 
But the general directive is, above all, to avoid disturbing the biocenotic 
equilibrium in any part of the biosphere (water, air, soil, flora) in a given 
region. Equilibrium is then that arrangement of interactions between 
man and nature that will be able to maintain a natural-biological balance 
which will prevent further pollution of the environment in order, first, 
not to impair human health or threaten human life and second, not distort 
the development of culture.'*^ 

The sozo-ecological equilibrium should be measured by complex indicators 
applicable to each biological and economic-industrial region. These indicators 
would be the result of a comparison of many factors which can be 
divided into two blocks. First block, demographic forecasts and trends of 
material and psychological needs (possibly divided into basic and secondary 
needs) of sub-groups within the population, and the aspirations and plans 
of local and central authorities for economic development. Second block, 
the water balance of particular regions and its acceptable threshold of 
pollution, the balance of soil and land (with regard to the degree of 
deterioration allowed under given conditions), the degres of air pollution 
permitted and expected, the degree of exhaustion of mineral resources, 
the resistance of local biotypes to human penetration, the existing micro- 
climate and expected changes in it, the existing transportation system and 
its requirements, and so on, also putting into the account a certain margin 
of error because of our imperfect knowledge. 

Both blocks will also be moulded by specific regional conditions, such 
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as technological changes in a agriculture and in rural building, local 
topography, degree of urbanization, deforestation, chemical saturation of the 
soil, mechanization of agriculture, etc. 

Hence the use of general (complex) ecological indicators assumes the 
regionalization of the country according to natural and geographic criteria. 
However, establishment of regional (partial) indicators will prove to be 
difficult as it is not always possible to determine the exact state of danger 
or to measure the values of certain components of the biosphere. It is 
definitely easier to establish the quality of the atmosphere than, for example, 
that of the plant cover, just as it is easier to measure the intensity 
of noise than the degree of soil deterioration. 

The creation of complex sozo-ecological indicators for particular regions 
is, in a way, a type of biological accounting corresponding to accounting 
in the economic field. In fact, biological accounting should be treated 
as a preliminary stage of economic accounting, e.i, the natural environment 
parameters established in biological accounting (regional and general) must 
be included in economic accounting. We will then be able to e'^'-mate 
the real profits of any industrial or building development, because the 
accounting will include the losses caused by the elimination of land from 
non-industrial exploitation (including agricultural and recreational uses, or 
aesthetic and historical values). The costs involved in future rehabilitation 
of the region must also be included. Regional development is often 
illu.sory if planning does not take the parameters of environmental protection 
into account.' ' 

This kind of economic accounting is not yet widely used even in centrally 
planned regional development projects in spite of the fact that a Polish 
law (January 31, 1961) on the subject of spatial planning inv^ludes among 
its aims "the protection of the country's natural values and resources". 
However, in practice, this aim has been achieved only in the exclusion 
of noxious industries from recreational and tourist areas, and even this 
limited goal has not always been reached. Even if principles of environmental 
protection are considered in directives for planned development, it is only 
in exceptional cases and in a fragmentary way.>- However, the partial 
realization of environmental protection is usually inefficient and sometimes 
as Solow says: "piecemeal remedies for environmental pollution, by direct 
prohibition and by setting specific standards for emission, may be [...] even 
harmful. Piecemeal regulation may simply transfer pollution from one medium 
to another".'^ 

Instead of the existing situation we should have an economic accounting 
that includes the above-mentioned biological parameters, although this is 
not the only solution. In environmental policy the main role should be 
played by the so-called negative feed-back loops (micro- and macrosystem 
types). They have been in operating though often* imperfectly: in addition, 
they were efficient only over long periods of time. 

Unreasonable human interference with nature in order to obtain faster and 
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hiiiirer bcnctils disturbs first o( all natural negative feed-back mechanisms. 

F^livsit)tactics tries to restore these mechatiisms; for instance, by introducing, 
in ackhtion tt) bit>logical methods regarded as very promising for the future, 
some "sociar* methods which could play a vital role in conflict situations. 
A lypical example is society's expectation that a single agricultural and 
lorest regit)n fulfill conflicting functions: supplying the population with food, 
fuel, ami buildinir materials, while, at the same time, serving as a recreational 
and tourist area (the last, m the case of motor tourism presents a serious 
problem of environmental disequilibrium). However, on the basis of expert 
t>pinit)n. one can reduce mass vehicle traffic by restricting tourist investments 
such as cable railways, large hotels (in place of shelters), highways, and so 
on. which act as pumps drawing people into areas of delicate natural 
beauty (e.g. the Tatra mountains). Under such circumstances, discussion about 
protection of the natural environment or educational action, or attempts 
to increase the level of tourist awareness are ineffective. Hence some negative 
fced-bcick kH>ps are a necessity; however, this kind of feed-back mechanism 
can only be the result of research and well understood sozo-ecological 
decisions. 

However, we can use other *1'eed-back" mechanisms, for example these 
of a psychological or intellectual nature, restricting people's desires and 
regulating their behavior vis-a-vis nature. Developing appropriate inhibitions 
and rellections. according to the directives of physiotactics, should be the object 
of so/o-psychology and sozo-pedagogy. Obviously, a system of fines for 
polluting the biosphere can also be considered to be a specific feed-back 
mechanism. However, fines have only limited significance because they are 
^'ultimum refugium*\ and in addition they have little efficiency in some 
macro-systems, in any case, the main point is that the environment be 
protected, not that people pay fines. 

Within physiotactics three basic interactional trends which are of value 
for sociologists can be recognized, albeit their importance is not equaL 
the first one. sozo-technics, is controlled by technicians and the role of 
sociologist is limited to the diffusion of sozo-technical innovations, and 
to research analyzing technical and economical structures and mechanisms 
of social power. The attitudes of these men of technology toward nature 
must of course be taken into consideration. 

The second trend is the legislative part of physiotactics. Areas of 
interest to sociologi^fts are the degree of common knowledge about environmen- 
tal protection laws, the functioning of existing value systems, and the 
propagation of additional values concerning environmental protection. Prob- 
lems of particular importance are the degree of effectiveness of protection 
laws and .socio-techniques for strengthening them.'-* 

The third trend is of the greatest interest for sociology. It consists 
of all the social movements concerned with protecting the natural environment 
which, despite some varying characteristics, share similar ideology regarding 
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nature. The manifest function of these movements is the initiation of all 
sorts of activities connected with protection of the natural environment. 

Of even greater significance, however, is the latent function of these move- 
ments which is self-improvement in the area of developing a rational 
attitude to nature. This function implies two consequences of great importance 
for social planning. First, a more universal system of values entailing 
a more equal distribution of material goods among all f)eople regardless 
of race, nationality, religion, or sex, as well as among all countries and 
regions irrespective of their historical past and geographical situation or 
their level of development: second, the necessity to take into consideration 
principles of biological accounting in planning economic development 
independent of national boundaries or socio-political systems. This applies 
particularly to rural regions and all types of rural settlements. 

Broad new vistas for interdisciplinary social and natural science research 
are opening. 

REJ ERENCE NOTES 

1. Kroni tfic (ireck word "sozo" - to protect, to maintaip in {^q original slate or to save, or 
Keep aiivc. The term uas coined by Pro!. O. vv. Goetel of Cracow, l-'rom ihc Greek 
word "physis** nature. Sec A. Wodziczko; Co to jest fizjoutktyka? {What is PhysiotcutUs?). 
• Pr/vroda Polski Zachodnicj". I95S. No. 2. p. 113 114. 

2. Agrocenosis bioccnosis of agricultural areas. Biocenosis is then an accumulation or com- 
plex consisting of animals and plants living in more or less homogenous conditions (climate, 
soil, vertical configurations, etc.) Biocenosis might also be called habitat or biolype (bioce- 
nosis is for instance a group of plants and animals populating a specific lake). 

3. There are thresholds (called public health norms) of physiological tolerance of human 
organisms which are being a (Tec led by the environment. 

4. Maps of the human environment which has been permanently destroyed, areas needing 
protection against improper use. etc. 

5. D. H. Meadows. D. L. Meadows. J. Randers. W. B. Behrens. III. The Limits to Groxvth, 
Report of the Rome s Projei t on the Predieament of MankiiuL New York 1972. 

6. Meadows and others: The Limits,.,.' p. 132 and next report thai pollution factors are 
increasing more rapidly than population. 

7. So. establishing atomic power stations, regaining and recycling raw materials, exploiiating 
natural resources which ii is not presently economically feasible to exploit, practicing 
birth-control and so on. 

K. J. A. Swan: Attitmles ami V'ahies ami Environmental Eihuation. in: T. R. Armstrong (ed.): 
Whv Do n'e Still Have An Eeolo^ival Crisis'}. Englewood ClifTs 1972. p. 126 and next. 

9. M. Kac/orowski in a review about B. Prandecka's book: iVirost i^ospodarczy Polski 
ir tiklailzie przestrzennym {Poland s Etonaniit a* Growth in Spatial Aspects). **Gospodarka 
I Administracja Terenowa" I97l>. No. 9. p. 47. 

10. I- or instance, use of micro-climatic parameters causes changes in rural and urban socio- 
-economical regional planning. See K. Chomicz: Rola i zadania nwteorologii w oehronie sro- 
(loniska naturalne^o {Eian tion and Goals of the Meteorology in Environmental Protection). 
"Biuleiyn Zar/i|du Glownego Ligi Ochrony Przyrody**. 1973, No, 5. p. 10-11. 

1 1. About illusory development see Z. T. Wierzbicki: Aktywizacjo i rozwo} spolecznosci lokalnej 
w saijaloiiicznej perspektywie {Activation ami Development of Local Commumtv From the 
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SiHinloiiinil l\npciti\v), "Studia SiK.joloi:icznc", 1973, No. I. p. 52 53, and I. Szelenyi: 
Stufoloiiu :na prrspcktYwa hinUn) rozwojtt tv^^ioiiow ontz phnowania re^ionalnef^o {The 
Soiioloiiual Pcvchpinenr Rvscanlws ami Re^iomtl Planning), m: Z. T. Wierzbicki (cd,): 
Aktxwiuufit i rozwoj \polecznosii hka/nej {Ai tivatian ami Ocvc/opmenr of the Local Com- 
n^nmrivs), Wrfxlaw 1973. Regions and local communities which are in a slate of 
unhalanccd ecological equilibrium resulting m extreme poverty and cultural deformations, 
could be called "neoteric", a term coined by N. W. ,S. Gon/ales and J, C, Belcher. 
Sec John C. Belcher: Boloxual Factors in Commumiv Development 1972 (mimeographed), 
i:. Among many dircctive.s mentioned b> Or-.;. Afiemiki rozuajn re^mmw {Mea.snres of ■ 
Rviiuwal Development), Warszawa l^"*:, t. ;ie concerns protection of the natural environ- 
ment. The book stresses the importaiic- I the right choice of factors for spatial planning 
and location of investments while cnly casually mentioning problem.s of natural protection 
(p. 152 156), 

13. R. M. Solow: The Economist's Approach to PoHntion ami Its Control, [in:] T. R. Armstrong 
(ed.): UVn- Do H'e Still Have,.,, p. 5(1, 

14. Why m a centrally planned economy is the law concerning nature's protection so in- 
efficient? Prof. Z. Brzeziiiski's writings suggest that this may be due to the fact that plan- 
ning laws are dynamic because they are based on financial incentives, not taking into 
account the secondary effects of economic output, while protection laws are static, opera- 
ting with classical forms of administrative law (system of orders and prohibitions). See 
T, Wilgat: Ochrona wartosci ,\rotlo\viska przyrodniczego »r Polsce {Protection of Natural 
Environment Values in Polamf), [in:] Prohlemy ,srodo\viska czlowieka '{Problems of Mans 
Environment), „BiuIetyn Komiietu Przestrzenneao Zagospodarowania Kraiu PAN" No 68 
Warszawa 1971, p. 202. - • . 
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H. AGRICULTURE AND THE FARM 
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RYS/AKD MANTEUFKEL 



CHANGES IN INDIVIDUAL FARMING DURING 
THE 30 YEARS OF THE POLISH PEOPLES REPUBLIC 

The production unit in agriculture is an individual or a group of people 
utilizing means of production. With the land serving as their particular 
means of production they cultivate agricultural products: foodstuffs and raw 
materials for light industry. The individual farm, as a production unit, has 
to assure the farmer's family fair earnings as remuneration for their work 
on the farm. 

The present article deals exclusively with the changes on the individual 
farm and in the farmer's family during the 30 years of Poland's third inde- 
pendent state existence. 

Official GUS (Central Statistical Office) statistics do not provide much 
nationwide information and the indices for the economy and organization of 
individual farms are presented on a microscale, i.e., on the farm level. This 
author had to base himself in a number of cases on representative samples 
investigated by the Institute of Agricultural Economy (lER). The farms 
involved are operated by farmers whom the Institute helps keep accounts. 
Their average size is almost identical with the average all-Polish farm area, 
namely somewhat over 5 ha or with the mean area of arable of the farms 
investigated by lER which amounted to 5.60-6.17 ha during the 16 investiga- 
ted years (from 1957/58 to 1972/73). The number of respondent farms run 
from 1200 to 1400. 

The present article is composed of five parts: 1. Man-Producer, 2. The 
Land, 3. Stocks of Fixed Assets, 4. Stocks of Circulating Assets, 5. Assess- 
ment of Economic Effectiveness. 

The GUS data derive from the 3 main general censuses: of 1950, 1960 
and 1970. Such data were not collected or published by GUS in periods 
between censuses. Whereas the lER data, as indicated above, cover a period 
of 16 years beginning 1957/58. Earlier figures do not provide much infor- 
mation for they cover a period of adaptation of the agricultural economy to 
a different socio-political system and to the changes effected by the Agrarian 
Reform of 1944 (Table I). 
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Tahlc 1 

PopuliUion: rural, a^jricullural iintl cmployctl in agriculture 
(in 1(KH» persons) 



Population 


195(1 


196(1 


1970 


National total 


25 im 


29 776 


32 589 


Rural 


15 743 


15 382 


15 582 


A^^ricultural 


1 1 598 


11 281 


9 623 


Engaged in agriculture 


5 419 


5 298 


5 485 


Engaged on individual tariDs 


5 041 


4 871 


4 676 


Total per ha 


27.6 


27.5 


28.9 


Source diMa frciin general ccnsuscN as uhove 


Gl s 







1. MAN PRODUCER 

The country \s total population increased in the 3 decades from 25 to 30 
to 32 million. The rural population maintained practically the same level for 
20 years 1 5.5 mil. The agricultural population declined by 2 mil. - from 1 1 .5 
to 9.5. Nevertheless, employment in agriculture remained constant or even 
increased somewhat. The average age of persons engaged in agriculture rose 
considerably, while the farmer's profession was undergoing feminization. The 
5 mil. engaged on individual farms declined by 300 000 while the general 
area of the individual sector was reduced to such an extent that the number 
employed on 100 ha, originally 27.5 persons, increased in the same recko- 
ning by 1 person. This figure declined after 1970, but that drop is only 
apparent, since productive power per employed fell for the reasons indicated. 
Production nevertheless increased owing (at least according to Prof. J. Ponia- 
towski) to school children who had to help on the farm (which is of course 
negatively reflected in their educational progress). (Table 2). 

Labour input per output unit has thus declined since 1960 by an average 
of one-third. But since output increased more or less by as much, input per 
hectare did not decline. This is confirmed by the previous information that 
the number of employed per ha did not decrease. The tendency to farm 
modernization is observable after 1970 also in individual farming. But this 
cannot be comprised in mass statistics. 

Specialization raises hopes of relieving farm women of overwork, freeing 
them particularly from the arduous toil of animal breeding. One cow requires 
125 days of labour per year, while a farm with 10 cows requires 44 days of 
labour per cow (Table 3). 

The smaller the farm the relatively greater is woman's burden of work 
(Table 4). A 1 hectare farm occupies 9.5 women for each man and farms 
with a cultivated area above 10 ha only 1 woman. To free women of labour 
directly connected with production, especially animal breeding, it is necessary 
to specialize precisely in animal husbandry so that men can take over the 
work. It also requires increasing the size of farms. 
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Table 2 



Lab()ur input in Jays per output unit 
(according to lER poll) 



Years 


The 
4 staple 

per q 


Potatoes 
per q 


Suyar 
beets 
per q 


Rape seed 
per q 


Hogs on 
the hoof 
per q 


Beet on 
the hoof 
per q 


VfilL- 
IVI 1 1 K 

per 
100 1 


eggs 
per 
m\ piei 


196(1 


1.9S 


0.7.1 


0.46 


3.26 


22.7 


19.0 


3.81 


1.54 


1965 


1.47 


0.56 


(».39 


I.SX 


19.0 


17.0 


3.39 


L30 


1966 


1.47 


0.49 


(►.33 


2.!« 


18.3 




3.13 




1967 


1.44 


(».47 


0.29 


1.76 


18.4 


15.5 


3.11 


1.23 


I96« 


1.24 


(►.43 


0.28 


1.78 


17.6 


14.5 


2.91 


i.ll 


1969 


1.22 


(►.47 


0.35 


2.S6 


17.9 


15.1 


3.01 


1.12 


197(» 


1.41 


0.48 


0.31 


1.89 


17.7 


14.6 


2.92 


I.I2 


1971 


1.07 


1.57 


(».31 


1.91 


17. 1 


13.8 


2.76 


1.03 


1972 


0.99 


0.43 


(».27 


2.19 


!5.7 


12.2 


2.45 


0.94 



Scmtic . /.if.ulmcni.i l.konomiKi Knlncj". I''"^' Sijppl. ii» nis iinil 

Table 3 

Laboiif input per cow, depending on the 
number of cows on the farm 

(including feed production) 

Number of cows Labour input 

per farm per cow in days 

1 125 

2 96 

3 8(1 

4 71 

5 69 

6 58 

7 53 

8 50 

9 47 
10 44 

Sotir».e As m table 2. 



Table 4 

Number of women employed per one employed man 



Si/e of farm Number of women engaged 

in ha per I man 

0.1 0.5 9.3 
0.5 2.0 5.0 
2.0 5.0 1.8 
5.0 lo.(^ 1,2 
above 10.0 1.0 



SoiiKX. d,ita from 197'' ircnoral Census (HJS 
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TIU: LAND 



111 1950 the proporlion of up lo 2 h[\ farms was virtually the same as in 
1931, of 2 5 ha somewhat smaller a? . s |S ha- greater (Table ?). 

Tn hlc 

r;irms iKconlmg to the area of ihc arable (in percenlaiies) 

0.5 ha and over 

No oi I roni 

Vears farms 0,1 lo 20 ^^'^'^ 

m 11)00 (i.Mia U)t;!i O.S I 1 2 2 3 3 5 5 7 7 ■ 10 ' ..r"' and '"^'^ 

I" I' over * 

I^^-^l ^l^^^>4 25,5 3S.7 24.8 6.5 4.0 0.5 

I^^M) 3I6S.5 6.3 ^3.7 6.5 i3.1 1 1.8 15. 1 15.7 7.8 2.^^ 0.3 

l%0 35^1.^; y.7 ^;0.3 S.5 I4.6 ll.y 18.5 13.2 12.9 7.9 1.8 1.0 
1970 339^.0 10.7 89.3 8.8 13.9 10.9 17.5 13.0 13.1 8.7 2.3 1.1 

SniiKc J.il.i ium ccrici.il t.cn>iisc> nl I'Ml. I'*-*!' \W' ,n,A H<7ii CM S 



A certain tendency to farm polarization appeared by 1970: a rise in the 
proportion of 0.1 5 ha farms and in the percentage of small farms of 0.5-7 ha. 
There was at the same time a weak rising tendency in the ratio of above 
7 ha farm group. 

The price of I ha of cultivable land on old terrain oscillated between 
14 800 and 42 700 ziotys (Bydgoszcz - Cracow) and depending on the soil qua- 
lity, between 15 700 and 33 800 ziotys for poor and better soil respectively. 
While the money value of an hectare of iht old land declined by 10 p,c. and 
m terms of grain value by 33 per cent between 1960-1971 (Table 6). 

Table 6 

Average priee of 1 ha of arable 



Years 


in 1000 ziotys 


in q of rye 


|%0 


27.9 


101.8 


l%5 


27.1 


78. 1 


1970 


24.2 


66.7 


1971 


24,9 


67.3 



3. STOCK Ol- MX ED ASSETS 



In the first two decades melioration increased the new arable tenfold and 
in the next 15 years by 3 times. It then dropped to the level of a twofold 
increase and the falling tendency is continuing (Table 7). 

New melioration on meadowland doubled then dropped to the original 
level while reconstructed melioration fell to 'A of the original level. The 
tempo of large melioration projects on marshy ground was fortunately che- 
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Mclionuion in ha 



Tabic 7 



1950 1955 m<y !%(» 1%I 1965 1966 1969 



Mclu)ratu>n of .jiahlf 



new 


39. K 


(»5,6 


297.9 


418.0 


rLVonslruclct) 


149.9 


212.5 


451.2 


248.3 


MclioralioiJ of MicaJ»>\ss iini) piislurcs 










new 


IS4.6 


16(1.4 


363.2 


219.3 


rccunsii iiciL'il 


364. K 


142.2 


221.4 


136.9 



Tabic 8 

The irross value dynamic of fixes asset on 
indyvidual farms 
{per ha) (in HKIO zloiys) 

1960 1965 1969 

29.7 33.3 36.6 

10l> per ccni 112.4 per eeni 123.2 per cent 

Table 9 

The individual farms* traclor park and its dynamic 
(in physical pieces) 

I960 1965 1970 1971 

In 100{» pieces 12.5 16.1 43.7 60.4 

In percentages 100.0 128.8 349.6 483.2 

Numbei* of ha per one 
statistical traclor 525 101 83 

SiMiac Htiiintk V/K/rwi. :*n. (lis l')7?. 

eked. 'Much of that wa.s dt^nc was unnecessary and even harmful from a social 
point of view. For more and more is it being said nowadays that turf 
marshes arc natural water rcscrvoires of great significance to the protection 
of the natural environment, 

Fixed assets were at one time rapidly decapitalized oa individual farms, 
Today this process has stopped, although their increase in value (by 23 per 
cent) becau.se of the ri.se in the prices of building materials by 100 per cent 
or more, means that the values of fixed assets only remained on a more or 
less constant level (Table 8). 

In 1950 the tractor park was equal to zero. Since 1960 the number of 
tractors increased fivefold but that is not much (13 KM per 100 ha of arable), 
considering that one statistical tractor falls to 83 ha on individual farms- 
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Table 10 

Some individual and common agricultural machines on individual farms 
(in \m pieces) 



Threshers Carts 



Year 


own 


/\(!ricuiiurai 

Circles and 
Hamlet 

Machine 

Centres 


tola! 


Drills 


Reapers Harvesters 


Sheaf 
binders 


Potato 
diggers 


without 
cleaning 


with 

cleaning 


3-pha.sc 
electric 
engines 


rubber 
tyres 


usual 






:.6 


2,6 


Ifl2.4 


I2.M 


89,3 


14,1 


148,7 


459.1* 


57.1 


130.5 


55.0* 


I8I1.I* 




















497.1 






56.7 




m 


13.3 


6,9 


20,2 


320,2 


243,,^ 


146.0 


39.9 


329.1 


471.7* 


86,8 


274.3 


500.3* 


1677.8 




















50(1.4 






505.2 




197(1 


43.] 


91.0 


I3.\6 




567.8 


157,4 


77.6 


675.5 


492.8* 


134.4 


787.2 


1520.7* 





Soiiw. wiwhI iffliH tluiii, 11^ iihdvc (il'S, 
• OWN cMllllal^, 
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as many as on stale farms in Bui iraciion power increased rapidly in 

h)7(i 71 (Table 9), 

The rale of increase in llie niiinber of iraclors on individual farms has 
acceleraletl in recenl years. In M)74. discoiiniing iraclors of ihe Ayricullural 
Circles ant! irealiny ihis insliuilion as an intlepcndenl seclor, ihcre were more 
iraclors in individual farming itian in ihe olhcr seclors of ayricullure. In 
1970 ihcre were slill iwice as many iraclors in ihe Ayricullural Circles than 
on individual farms (Table 10)'. The number of reapers, binders and electric 
engines showetl a rapid rale of increase. The ni. nbcr of threshing machines 
remained constant and the number of carls on rubber wheels shows a tremen- 
dous increase (Table II). 

Tiiblc II 

IJcL(ritic;tiH)n til' iiuiiVKliial farnis 
ill pLMCcnUijic ot lota! farms 

Near Pcrccniajic 

!%«» -H.l 
7.V4 

|W> S.\7 

Number of ckvinc cngmcs 
on imiivuiual farms 





Y cars 






m l<i,;!t 






!%(• 






274.3 






19^s 












19 (.9 






492.1 




Soi 






Hh /IK/. ' 


01 S P>7| 


Table 




Annual husban(lr\ 


on intli'vuliial farms 








i:i heads 


rer H P 


ha 




Year 


( aitle 




sheep 


horse J 




total 


COV.S 








I9s(l 


39.: 






fi.K 


15.3 






31.7 




19.2 


1\: 


1970 


-x.n 


3? n 


7X9 


17.3 


16.1 






3-4 : 


9f..5 


16.5 


15J 


1973 




34 .< 


109.3 


15.8 


14.9 


SoilKC 


.■|..ni I' 









Great progress to he noied in farm electrification Today more than 
90 per cent of f-rms have electricity, but not all with ihreephase current. 
The periodic and what is worse unexpected cutting off of power is very 

I I Kiir;«l StKKil 1 0 (i 



Table 13 



IS aa'oi'iliiii! Id llic niiinher of tov^s and horses 





1 Year 




Wilhoiil 




Will 


1 cows 




Wilhoiil 


With 


i horses 


3 and 


I'iiriTi si/e in h; 


Total 
























cows 


1 




3 


4 and more 


horses 


1 




more 








Niiinbcr of farms 




















3I6LS 


576.2 


I26H.7 


96.^9 




105.5 


1416,4 


II03.I 


490.2 


1.^8.8 


Total 


l%0 


3.^91.9 


HI4,(i 


133(1,6 


1013,3 


294.3 


139.7 


I7H6.6 


1273,5 


456.2 


75.6 




1970 


3399,(1 


M/ 1 Ik 

Wil.O 


976.6 


9,^9.2 


370 


223.3 


1695,4 


1153.7 


469.3 


80.5 








I'iirnis in perci 


:nlai!cs 


















m 




lli.2 




30,.^ 


7.9 


.14 


• 

44,? 


34.8 


I.S5 


5.0 


Tnt'il 


1 /111' 




.J 


37.(' 


•0,. 


0.. 


10 




.1.^..' 


1../ 


1 1 




107(1 




2.\J 




11) 1 

.0.. 


11,1 


u 

n.o 


*t7,7 


."J. 7 












• m 


12.7 


1,1 


0.1 


0.0 


9H,6 


1,2 


0.2 


(1.0 








m 


9,6 


' pO 




fill 


Vn.O 


LI 








1071) 




93.3 


'6.2 








11% \ 




(M 






19.^0 




• I3,fi 


41.9 


32,5 


8,5 


3.5 


41,1 


37.2 


l(>.5 


5.3 


(I,? and over 


I9W' 




IM 


4(1(1 


31.2 


9,1 


4,3 


44.5 


39.1 


14.1 


2.3 




m 




17,2 


31.4 


31.5 


12.5 


7,4 


44.0 


37.8 


l.\5 


2.7 




m 




.>6.9 


39.2 


3,7 


(12 


0.0 


96.7 


2.9 


0.3 


(I.I 




m 




63.7 


33.6 


2.6 




0,0 


96.4 


3,4 


0.2 


0.0 
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1971' 




7IM' 


27.1 


2,H 




0,0 


96.6 


3.2 


0,2 


0,0 




m 




27.1 


m 


12,6 


0,5 


0,1 


89.9 


9.1 


0.9 


0.1 


1 2 


m 




31.2 


.^7.6 


m 


(1,4 


0,0 


88.2 


11.2 


0.6 


0.0 


FRir 


1971' 




36.1 




11,K 


0.6 


0.1 


89.0 


1(1.5 


0.5 


0.0 



I "i 



^ ] 









:?,4 


:,i 


CI 


71.2 


2.\3 


3,2 


0,3 








:5,3 


1,4 


(U 


69,7 


2X,7 




0,1 




1(1,6 




J,9 




ii 1 
|i,J 


111 


:»,(i 


1 1 

1,/ 






«,(' 




3X„^ 




(1,6 


39,4 


49,1 


1(1,2 


1.3 








.V),? 


4„^ 


(1,4 


3X,H 


,\\6 




0,3 




7,() 


39.1 


4\l 


/,3 


It (1 




Mil 


().: 






6.1 


3],X 


44,(1 


1(1,4 


1,7 


16,7 


MU 


19,9 


3,3 




3.7 


34,7 


49,(1 


1(1,9 


1,7 


16,3 


69,2 


13.6 


' 0,9 




1 u 

3.H 


J4,4 




l/,4 


.i,4 


In. 7 


nn.V 


K 1 


I.I 






3(1,9 


44,(1 




4,.s 


X,2 


.^2,9 


31,.^ 


7,4 




IS 


lib 


46,] 


21,7 




7,9 


.^7,3 


31.6 


3,2 


!')/(' 


3.n 


14,7 




.!<,6 


ll.l) 


9,(1 




32,1 


1 1 

3,7 




4.1 


m 


39,4 




11,9 


4,? 


34.9 


42.9 


17.7 




l.fl 


14,1 


36,1 


111 


19,X 


4.3 


34.(1 




9.9 


!')](' 


1 1 

1.7 


S.5 




31,4 




.\(i 


33.4 


51.0 


10.6 






16,7 


3(1,9 


:n 


26,(1 


3.1 


19.0 


44.0 


33.9 


l%0 


1.5 


9.8 


26.0 


35.6 


37.1 


3.1 


19,8 


.^6,2 


30,9 


I9?0 


1.3 


5.4 


IH,(i 


25,7 


49,6 








Iv.l 


195(1 


46 


144 


213 


17,9 


4I,H 




PI 


194 


Ml 




11 


«,(• 


19.7 


20,4 


49,7 




14,1 


44,9 


36.5 


19?(i 


1.6 


4,6 


13.1 


18,6 


62,1 


4,1 


1.V9 


.Mi,7 


39.3 



10 14 

10 l,S 

14 20 

\) 20 



20 anil over 



SmiRC I'M, 1*1 ,inil I'l7i hciicmI mwis cl.il.i (il'S. 
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Avcrii|!C nuinhcr of various breeds of iiiiimiils anil ircnils of Ihcir cxploiliilion on 

according lo class 



individual farms 
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No of From 
Year ' farms fl.l to 
inKKH) 0.5 



1950 

m 
m 



1950 
1960 
1970 



1950 

m 

1970 



3 168.5 
3591.9 
3 



1,89 
1.27 
0.93 



0.15 
0,11 
0,07 



l-rom 
total 0.1 to 
0.5 



2,18 



2,63 



0,5 ha and over 



■2 2-3 3-5 5-7 7- 



Aver- 

-14 14-20 

and 



or or 
)-l5 15-20 over 



0.59 

0,46 
0,42 



1,13 
0.98 
0.99 



1,60 
1.44 
I..S9 



2.20 



total cattle 

2.40 
2.40 
2.93 

cows 



0.53 
0.59 
0.35 



per 
farm 



2,80 3.44 4.50 6.15 2.06 
3.11 4.07 5.18 6.54 1.91 
3.91 5.34 6.92 10.59 2.35 



1.49 


0.47 


0.87 


1.18 


1.43 


1.64 


1.85 


2.18 


2.72 3.53 


1.40 


1.49 


0,39 


0.80 


1.14 


1.43 


1.72 


2.09 


2.59 


3.18 3.88 


1.36 


1,66 


0.33 


0.77 


1.17 


1.55 


1.93 


2.35 


2.95 


3.62 5.19 


1.49 












pigs 










2.93 


0,83 


1.17 


1.67 


2.35 


3.21 


4.13 


5,38 


7.17 9.54 


2.78 


3,24 


0.95 


1.31 


1.80 


2.56 


3.73 


5.73 


6.89 


8.80 10.49 


2.98 


3.68 


0.86 


1.21 


1.83 


2.75 


4.09 


5.77 


8.12 


10.52 14.99 


3.32 









sheep 










1950 


0.06 0,65 


0.12 0,18 0.26 


0.44 0.69 


0.98 


1.44 


1.92 


2.67 0.61 


I960 


0.09 0.66 


0.17 0.24 0.35 


0.51 0.74 


1.03 


1.48 


2.00 


2.81 0.61 


1970 


0.09 0.65 


0.18 0.21 0.28 


0.40 0.63 


0.93 


1.49 


2.38 


5,48 0.59 



loliil horses 





o.(L^ m 


0.04 


0.1 1 (1.33 


0,74 MO IJt) 


1,77 


2,19 


2.H7 


0.H2 




II III l\ 1C 


0,IW 


fl.l: 0,3: 


0,67 (MJ'I 1.3(1 


l.6li 


1.99 


2.34 


0,6H 


m 


(Mil 11.77 


(Iil4 


0,12 0,3: 


m 0,01 1,31 


m 


1,9.^ 


2,.^9 


0,09 










horses: 3-yeiirs old and older 











m 


0.(11 (III 


0,(13 


(l,(IH o,:3 


0,.^2 0,77 0,97 


1,19 


I,4K 


1,99 




1960 


0.01 (1,63 


0,04 


(Ml (UK 


0,.^7 (l,H.^ 1,(1(1 


1,36 


l,.^9 


1,87 


0.57 


1171) 


• • 


• 


1 f 


1 1 1 


1 


• 


1 


f 
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iroiiblcsonic especially for farms with milking machines, telephones or incii- 
hators. Phis often hokis up the complete clcctnlication of fainis. 

I'he mniiher of hcatis of cattle increased hv .Id percent, swine by KK) 
per cent, sheep only b\ 2.^ per cent, in the 25 vear perunl. The number of 
hoiNcs declined by only } per cent, which is due. amonu other thinj-s. to 
the small farms which do not want . part with their own draft power 
especialK in transport and cannot allbrd a tractor. It mav be assumed thai 
the iMimher ol' horses will decrease only in measure with the increase in the 
si/e ol farms (Tables 1,1, 14). 

Thi' umber of hcatls uf all livestock is slowly declining on farms up to 
3 ha aiul grathially increasini- t,n farms over ,1 ha, the rate of increase beinu 
commensurate with the size of the farm. AntI that is interestinu and comfor- 
linu. It iiKiN be assumed that specialized farms are involval, whc-re the number 
ol heatis ol cattle, particularly of cows, is not tietl up with the family But 
the number of cows is the same in 0.1 ().^ ha antl 2 .1 ha farms. 

A clear increase was noted in 1970 in the proportion of farms with 
a larger number t)f ct)ws per farm antl a tlecrease in the percentage with 
I or 2 cows (Table 1.1). The number of horses p>fr farm increa.sed in the 
same \ear in all size classes except farms above 1.^ ha (Table 14). 



4, C IIU t'l.A I INCi A.SSIiTS 



Within the space of 15 years the application of NPK per ha increased 
b> 4 times and of CaO 10 times in |%9 as much as in the state farms As 
compareil to the first post-war year when the use of NPK amounted to 

kg per ha. the application of artificial fertilizers has increased 14 times 
( I able \>). 

l or a periotl of 10 years the sale of fotlder grain fell almost to zero, 
f easant farms began to raise their own grain and the sale of mi.xcd power 
leal increased (ivefold. amounting on the average to 1.4 q per ha on peasant 
farms. (Table 16). 



Arpliciitioi) of iirtilkiiil fcrlili/ors in terms of pure iniiredicns 
INPK) iind CiiO by mdyviduiii ;ind cooperative farms 
(m 111(10 tons) 





NPK 




kg per ha 










CaO NPK CaO 








S.9 




4122 


!43.9 


31. S lO.S 


19M 




M3.S 


M.9 49.0 


I96S 69 


U>05.2 


1319.4 


1 24.1 102.0 
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Table 16 

S.jIc ot pDWci Iccil to uulivulual iiiul coopcriitivc 
Winws (in lixfO Ions) 

Vcar ^'lani t'lKklcr niixcil |> wcr Iccil 

1*;6(» H56,6 4.M>.7 

1965 :3I.H 1491.2 

1969 13.3 2275,4 

SmiivC Hot luk \Uil\-l\t 'in W«» S N7I. 

Tabic 17 

Average prices of agricultural pnulucis 1955 1969 
(in ziolys) 

Price increase 



Pri)diici 


Unit 


1955 


1960 


1965 


1969 


in 15 














year period 


Wheat 


q 


137 


262 


329 


361 


2.5 times 


Rye 


q 


HI 


160 


205 


239 


3.0 


Barley 




79 


277 


302 


342 


4.0 


Oats 


q 


7(1 


134 


203 


233 


3.5 


Potatoes 


q 


16 57 


M 


78 


R5 


2.0 ' 


Sugar beets 


q 


4H 


60 


60 


60 


bv 20 per cent 


Rapcsccd and agrimony 


q 


650 


7H6 


794 


S20 


by 25 


Cattle on the hoof 


kg 


5.05 


10.20 


10.65 


11.76 


2.5 times 


Pigs on the hoof 














meat-bacon 


kg 


9.S9 


15.54 


17, SI 


18.74 


2.0 


Milk 


1 


1.41 


2J4 


2.60 


2.63 


2.0 


Eggs 


pieces 


LI2 


1.45 


1.48 


1 ^5 


by 50 per cent 



The value of purchased circulating assets, particu: .y power feed and 
fertilizers, was influenced by the ratio of the sales prices of agricultural 
produce to the prices of factory made means of production. We therefore 
compare the average prices of i^Ticultural products with the prices of some 
means of production over a I."^ year period (Table 17). After 1970 the 
prices of cattle on the hoof and of animal products rose still higher, 
more or less by per cent (Table 18). 

After 1956 the agricultural situation radically improved. The general 
prices of agricultural produce, besides other benefits, have been rising 
considerably faster than prices of means of production, except for heavy 
machinery and building materials (Table 18). 

The magnitude of credits available to indyvidual farmers increased 
greatly after 1956. However, the farmers showed no excessive desire to draw 
credits. In I97(» credits per ha amounted to I 5(»(> zlotys. while the individual 
farms' total indebtedness per ha reached 29(H»0()() zlotys which must be 
regarded as minimal. In terms of a clear hectare of land, without 
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Pnccs ol s()mc nuMns o\' a^iiiculluiiil prmliiction in 1955 1%V 
(in /h)\\s) 



Tiiblc l« 



Means of priuluciion 

I crtili/crs; 20.5 per tent 
ammonium nilraic anil 
calcimn car bona ic 

Superphosphates I« per 
cent piilvcrizcJ 

Potash salts 42 per tent 

f crtili/inj! hinc H5 per 
cent >!rounil 

BrK'k 

Plow 

Vapori/cr 

Lij^ht eyimilrical chaff 
cutting: machine 

Soiific MiH :>ttk S/ij/i >/i ( :/M 



Unit 


1*>5> 


1 > 


1 0 ft ^ 




price incrc;isc 












in 15 years 


1(1(1 


4^ 


«2 


64 


60 


by 33 per cent 


1(1(1 k}.' 


24 


40 


31 


29 


by 20 per cent 


KM) kj! 


31 


40 


31 


29 


10(1 k^ 


s 


II 


K 


« 


by 60 per cent 


KHMi pieces 


201 


447 


372 


413 


2 times 


1 piece 


60 


147 


131 


123 


2 times 


KH) 1 


314 


2HI 


308 


290 




1 piece 


420 


762 


655 


617 


by 50 per cent 
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Tuble 19 

C retlilN and advances on conciracis to the rural population. Agricultular Circles 

and associations 



Year 



Total 



I960 
1970 



I960 
1970 



H9I7 
23 965 



503 
I 470 



l or the rural population 



totals 



6 77K 
20 959 



3S2 
2S5 



lont» 
term 



medial 
term 



short 
term 



in millions ziotys 



I 457 
4 5IK 



840 
I 928 



4 481 
14513 



in zlotys per ha of arable 



82 

277 



47 
118 



253 
890 



Ajsricul- Advances 

tural on State of 
Circles contracts indebt- 
and asso- by sugar edness 
ciations refineries 



47 
761 



3 
47 



2 092 
2 245 



118 
138 



10 276 
47 250 



580 
2 898 



S*)uuc il.ii.i iram gcncr.U icnsn^ ior >c.ir\ ;i» jhH»>c, 



buildings or any movable means of production, at the average sales price 
of the Agricultural Bank for land belonging to the State Und Funds 
(25m) zlotys), that indebtedness would amount to about 12 per cent 
of the price of land. 

Individual farms employ practically no steady agricultural workers, who 
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Appoiulix 

hit (true croiition iinti JiMMitn im) intlivuUi. 



Spi'tilicaf u»n 








i'>^(| u\ 


|Wf,| 62 


1962 6.^ 


1963 6 






Pi oiluction 












(iross prDtlutliiui 






7tvS 


74,2 


N(l,3 


76. S 


S4.2 


aVTicullurjl 


(AM 




7(1.7 


74,1 


Sli,2 


76.7 


X4.I 




.U.t» 


34 : 


3\4 


37,2 


41.1 


39,0 


43.2 




.VI, s 


32,3 


3^.3 




W s 

.' , . 


M.I 


At 1 U 


non-;i^rk'iititirjl 


(I.I 


ti.l 


0 1 


CI 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


Malcrkit iDpiits 




32.7 


3.V7 


37. > 


4(1.0 




42.0 


Net i>iilpiil 




33.'^ 


3vl 


36.7 


40,3 




42.2 


Income oW the iarni 




3.7 


4.7 


5.1 


5.4 




6.4 


(iencriit iiuortjc 


37.7 




3^^H 


41, K 


4,\7 


43.4 


4K.6 




Division ol* net output 










Ta\e> 


M 


2.3 


2.^ 


2 s 


2}) 


3.0 


3.1 


Insurance 


11. « 


c.s 


c.s 


('.8 




U}) 


1.0 


( Dmpiitsorv ilcliverv charges 


: 4 




2.3 






2.3 


2.6 


(.and annnitv atut interest 




l».2 


('.2 


('.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


HircJ lahDiircrs 




1 ! 


(•.'J 


I.I 


1.2 


1.3 


1.3 


IncDtne Uo\\\ the larrn 


27.4 


27.3 


2S.3 


2')}) 


y2}) 


30.2 


34.0 




Division ol* pcrsi>nat 


inconie 










Personiil iricornc 


31.: 


3I.(' 


33. n 


35.(1 


3S.3 


35.7 


40.4 


ConMiinption 






2^.6 


31.2 


33.2 


33. S 


36.3 


Accumulation 


4.f) 


3.3 


3.4 


3.K 


5.1 


1.9 


4.1 


Number dI' I'arnis 




M'W».(' I 


t '>>.(' 


I IK(i.(» 


I2.^K.0 


1264.0 


1265.0 


Avertible sieUI (q ha): 
















4 staple jjrains 




I4,S 




Ih.l 








potatoes 




t2S.t» 




132.0 








sUL'ur hccts 




245,(1 




262.(1 
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il furms in H'(K» /loty per farm 





1965; 66 


1966 67 


1967 68 


1968/69 


1969/70 


1970.71 


1971/72 


1972/7 


8S.4 


95.2 


97.4 


101.5 


105 


106.7 


114 1 


131.6 


I51.(» 


SX.3 


95.1 


97.3 


101.4 


104.9 


106.0 


113.9 


131.5 


1.M).9 


43.6 


47.9 


49.4 


5 1 .6 


.M.3 


.M.9 


56.0 


61.2 


7(^.6 


44.7 


47.2 


47.9 


49.8 


50.6 


51.7 


57.9 


7(».3 


8(>.3 


0.1 


(M 




0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.2 


0.1 


0.! 


44.0 


47.6 


49.9 


.M.l 


52.9 


54.5 


57.3 


63.7 


73.2 


44 4 


47.6 


47.5 


50.4 


52.1 


52.2 


56.8 


67.9 


77.8 


7.1 


7.7 


8.3 


8.9 


j:.7 


9.(> 


9.3 


H».6 


11.7 


51.5 


55.3 


55.8 


59.3 


60.8 


61.2 


66.1 


78.5 


89.5 


3.1 


3.1 


3.(> 


3.1 


3.2 


3.2 


3.0 


3.3 


5.(1 


0.9 


(t.7 


1.1 


1.2 


1.2 


1.3 


1.2 


1.2 


1.5 


2.3 


2.4 


2.3 


2.4 


2.5 


2.4 


2.5 


1.6 




0.2 


(•.3 


0.3 


0.4 


(».4 


0.5 


(».5 


(>.6 


(».6 


L5 


2.1 


2.(^ 


2.1 


2.4 


2.1 


2.3 


2 


2.6 


3^.4 


39.0 


3S.S 


41.2 


42.4 


42.7 


47.3 


59.0 


68.1 



43.5 
38,3 



46.7 
40.3 
6.4 



47.1 
42.1 
5.0 



50.1 
43.6 
6.."> 



51.1 
44.5 
6.6 



51.7 
45.3 
6.4 



56.6 69.6 
48.4 .-4.3 
8.2 15.2 



79.8 
^8.9 
20.9 



1314,0 1312.0 1307.0 1323.0 



^25.0 1321.1' 1369.0 1413.0 



EKLC 



19.1 
154.(» 
266.(1 



19.4 
1S4.0 
318.0 



24.0 
185.(» 
335.0 
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last amounted to about I5H()(> on a nationwide scale. The farms that do. 
because of the lack of manpower of their own, hire a few day labourers 
during the height of the season. They are hence also interested in the money 
price of a day\ work, which by I96(» rose by almost 25 per cent and 
increased somewhat in terms of urain. But it is hiuh in comparison with 
the pre-war period (Table 20). 

T;jhlc 20 

Daily waiie of day lubourers-scyihc 
niovsntnjLi 



Year 



Wai!C 

in ziotys in kg of rye 



I95M 30.9 

112 40.9 

!%.> 128 36.9 

1970 146 40.2 

1971 153 41.3 

Siinrtc Rut :itii Sltlli \H( :n\ . tJl S IV7^ 



5. ASSESSMENT OF ECONOMIC EFI ECTI VENESS 

The most systematic gauge of the effectiveness of individual farming, 
from the viewpoint of the farmer and his family, is the income from 
the farm or per family. The income of a family of 4 is on the average 
\2i)W ziotys a year per family member or 40W a month (including 
accumulation). If 2 family members work on the farm, each earns 2000 
ziotys a month on the average. That is still not much, but it is in reasonable 
proportion to the general level of earnings in the country (Table 21). 

Table 2! 

Income lYom agriculture per intlividual farm. 
Its magnitude and dynamic in 1960/61 1970/71 

I960. 61 I9fi5 66 1968/69 1970/71 

In 1000 ziotys 29.(> 39.0 42.4 47.1 

In percentage 100.0 130.4 141. K I5H.2 

SoiKLC HiHinik SmtiMi,:in t.l.S. I'/fO. I'>M>. I';7<'. |«>7I. 

Synthesized data for later years shape-up as follows. Earnings from a day's 
labour in agriculture amounted on a national scale to an average of 131 
ziotys in 1971 and 152 ziotys in economic year 1972/73, The average net 
output value on individual farms amounted in 1972/73 to H*89(H) ziotys. 
of which vegetable 333(K) and animal 75600 ziotys. 
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I'lic tirsi tlo/LMi >Ciirs or so of ilic last 3 decades wcvc clitliciili ones 
lor i?ulivuliial rarnniiu. /\s the Icasl destroyed division of the nai< : ;.al 
eeononu aiul able to somehow (M'odiiee with mininuim outlays, auriciiliure 
then carried a consulcrahle share of the burden of the reconstruction 
and expansion of mtUisiry, It was possible to ijradually ease that burden 
III measure uith die i:ro\\th of the national economy. Thus the first 
uppiecuibic iiiiprovciiieiit in the situation of Polish aiiricullurc came in 1956, 
The next step \n that ilirectioii was taken in I97(' when obliiiatory deliveries 
to the state were c(^iii|Hetel\ abolished ami agricultural prices wtrr*^ again 
raised. It should he borne in niiiid that the present article doc:-. not 
cover the entire 3(' \ear jx^riod but only the last |^ 2(' ars. 

Ill that period the purchasing prices of ai:ricultural produce (except 
uuluslrial plants) rose b\ 2 3 times. Hence the larnier's lesser interest 
Ml sU'jar beets the prices of which were recently increased to almost 
?(' /lotys a q. The prices of aiiiicultural means of production also rose 
to various deurees. hut not by as much as the prices of agricultural 
l^'oducts. The application of fertilizers and of power feed greatly increased 
m that period. Large areas were meliorated, although it was not always 
necessary. Individual farms were almost completely electrified, although current 
transmission is not always eHicieiit. Decapilalizalion of fi.xed assets has been 
checked. The village is able to benefit from cheap credits in practice almost 
unlimited. 

l arm accounting, aided by the Institute of Agricultural Economy, 
suggests the following picture of the economic situation of individual farming 
III Poland: 

Gross output and material input rose in the last 16 years by 2.,^ times. 
The increase in the cost of hired help rose to a similar degree. Net output 
kept pace with gross production, b'arm income rose more gradually. Internal 
farm accuiiiulatu^ii commenced to increase only in the last two years after 
staying constant for a long period. 

It seems however thai the eflects are not fully commensurate with 
expenditures, especially since there can no longer be any question of 
declining investment effectiveness because the level of production intensity 
was not high as yet. The question hence arises where to seek the causes. 
One of them surelv was the lack of a consistent policy in past years towards 
intlividual farming ant! of a clear decision on which farms to support. There 
was hence a niisuiulerstaiiding in regards to the so-called *paupers\ the small 
farmers, who most often follow dual occupations today and belong to the 
group of highest earners in the rural areas. Some other organizational- 
-slructural mistakes were: the character of the employees of the Agricultural 
Service's local administration as an apparatus transmitting directions and 
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cxcciilinL' ihcni, not al\\ii\s proper tiONcrnnicni measures aiul the resLiliinu 
farmers' lack of amlitleiice m llic eoiiiinuilv of policy. 

In the final acetniiil llie level of the iiulivKlual fanii as a produclion 
enierpri.sc was not raisctl lor man\ \ears. Oiil\ since I97(' are there 
observable certain expression.s of nuulerm/aiion. There arc even >*xaniplcs 
of excellent nuiivKliial fariiis operated b\ enliyhtcneti farmers of izrcat 
iniliaiive ant! abilitv to ura.sj^ the intentions of the authorities in this 
sphere. The liiiiires nuiicaliiii: certain teiulencies to increase the animal 
hertis testifv to this to a iiiininiiiiii tietiree. On the whole, the motlest 
statistics titi not \et point to a tloiiiinant trenti. although the ini proved 
Muiices of recent \ears are prom ism l:. 

Polish aL'ricLilture. especiaHv us iiuii vicinal sector, is alreativ bciJinnintj 
to experience thnicullies which iiia> shortly become serious. This is the 
question of women's work on the farm. There is reference today to the 
phenomenon of fenimi/ation of aiinculture that is true. Hver more uuliviclual 
farms are run by women. Ami on scciali/eti farms, except for jobs 
connected with technique, women are hc\u\i cn>ia^jed to a iirowuiL* extent, 
Ciu'ls constitute a tirowinu j^ro port ion of \oum: students at a.ijriciilturai 
technical schools, which from a social viewpoint is not a positive phenomenon. 
It means that our ajjriculture may be beimininu to resemble the ta stern 
ivpe witluiirect or indirect Mohammetlan tiiuiition. But agricultural production 
is not endaniiered nor is the country's food suppiv llireatened. The females 
eniiaiieci toda\ in aiincultural protluction are mainl> married or oltier siniile 
women. The tuadualK aj^proachiiii: daniicr is of anotiicr kind. 

It IS not entireK true that youn*: men tio not want to stay on the farm. 
It is the iiirl.s who do not wish to be permanently tied to the farm out 
of fear of their mothers' fate: heav_\ toil from dawn to dusk without 
holidays or even vacations. Ciirls simply tio not want to marry younii 
farmers, particularly iruiivitlual farmers. Consequently when a younii man 
cannot fuui a wife ami faces (he prospect of a lonely life on the farm, 
he linaliv throws up his haiuis. abandons the farm and seeks happiness in 
another occupation. 

In m\ opinion, the only proper escape from this situation in the near 
future IS to channe the oruani/atioii of the individual farm in such 
a manner that the men \\ork in protiuctioii and the women limit themselves 
to the househokl and care tif the children. All citizens anti the government 
auliiorilies must become aware of this. It Polaiurs sclf-sutlicieney in food- 
slutTs is to continue, tuir ectmomy must create for individual farminii the 
coiuliiions iiulicatetl here. 
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ANNA SZEMBERG 



PROCESSES OF D5FFERENTIATI0N 
OF PEASANT FARMS IN POLAND 



Research on the processes of differentiation of peasant farms conducted 
by the Warsaw Institute of Agricultural Economy indicated their essential 
acceleration in recent years. Alongside the predominant number of dynami- 
cally developing farms a group of stagnating or regressing ones is ever 
more clearly observable. This is associated with the internal phenomena 
of the peasant economy, but that is in turn the result of conditions prevailing 
in the entire national economy. The accelerated rate of industrial development 
after 197^> of the non-agricultural branches intensified the eflux of manpower 
from agriculture. This process, alth6ugh beneficial and justified on the macro 
scale, effects a strong differentiation of farms, in respect of manpower 
reserves and their quality. At the same time the country's constantly growing 
demand for foodstuffs requires the intensification of agriculture and moderniza- 
tion of farms. Not all farmers benefit to the same degree from the 
possibility thus created for the increased flow of material and financial 
means for agriculture. This causes greater differences between farms in the 
stock of means of production and consequently in productivity, production 
results and farm income. 

Rural economic policy also plays a certain role in peasant farm 
differentiation. !n fulfilling th: basic task, namely the rapid increase of 
agricultural production,' government policy is applied very selectively because 
of the varied conditions of the farms. Thus, for instance, raising the 
profitability of given groups of agricultural products has varied effects 
on different producers, depending on the quality of the soil, the scale of 
production, degree of farm modernization and on the farm operator's 
know-how and activity. Other measure of agrarian policy such as: credits, 
equipment with universally desirable but scare means of production, etc. 
have the same effect as prices. 

PROCESS or POLARIZATION OF I'ARM SIZE 

Improvement of the defective agrarian structure of peasant farming has 
thus far proceeded slowly in Poland. The most important cause of this has 
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luvii ihc relative nianpoucr surplus cxpressctL amouu other thiriiis, in the 
laci that peasant Tariiis now iKxiipv on the avera^-e 27 persons per ha. 
The iiileiisivc etlluN over man> vears of lahour pcn\er mainly youniz people 
iVoni aL-rteullure to noii-auriculiural production branches has caused a clear 
manpouer deficit in some farms. Another demotiraphic process, namely the 
ajjinii of farm t)pcrators (3^ per cent of whom are now over 6(») works 
in the same direction. To this must be adtled the relatively slow tempo 
ol niechani/aiion of peasant farms, which hampers the substitution of man- 
power b> machinery. This created in recent years objective conditions 
lavourable to the improvement of the aiiiarian structure. While the develop- 
mental tendency of th.ii structure intlicates a sharpening tiiffcrentiation 
o\' farms. 

The very tendency of chaniie in the aL:ranan structure in l%(» 1970 
attests to tlilferentiation. Only farms up to 0.:^ ha ami over |() ha 
Micreasetl in number, while farms of all other croups declined. The increased 
numbei of farms of both extremes shows intensified differentiation: in other 
words, in an expression of the stronger (polar) differentiation among farm 
operators. But it constitutes a particular kinti of selectiveness, the cause 
of which must he sought primarily outside agriculture. There has been 
a growth in the number of the biggest farms with marketable production 
on a large scale and highest incomes, on the one hand, and an increased 
number of dwarf farms whose owners are not really farmers, on the other. 

The present study focuses on the changes within peasant farms and 
hence attaches greater importance to farms o cr 0.5 ha whose owners are 
engaged wholly or partly in agriculture. Tendencies of change in the size 
of farms is an expression of differentiation in peasant farming. 

In the hve years l%7 1972. - 37 per cent of all farms underwent 
a change in size: 22 per cent increa.sed their areas and 15 per cent 
reduced. It is characteristic that both directions of change appeared in each 
si/e tiroup. A certain structural regularity was evident at the same time. 
The petty farms mostly increased their areas, in the middle farms both 
directions were more or less equal, the largest farms predominantly reduced. 
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The above cliiUt sln>vv that while the small si/e \\a> a Earner lo the 
cievelopnieJil of Lerlain farms, m others the same or approximate area was 
too larue ami also matle it tlitlicult for the farm to function. Hence 
the foneliision thai the directions of chaniie varied with the other factors 
of airricultural protliiction. i.e. reserves were tlisclosed m some which enabled 
to increase the farm area, while these reserves declined in others. It woiikl 
indeed he a simplitication to identifv an enlarged area with strengthening 
the farm anti reduced area with its weakening. But in the long run 
It IS dillicult to count on farms which reduced their si/e. As the experience 
of other ct)untries indicates, farms of a given niminuim size arc the con- 
dition for the growth of the modern peasant farm, and that minimum 
has hecn rising in recent years. Although no fall m economic strength 
IS ohservahle today in the group of farms which reduce their areas, it is 
known th;ii they will show a weaker dynamic of development in the near 
future caused hy their inability to keep pace with the general rate of develop- 
ment of agriculture. Data are in fact already available showing that farms 
which rcducetl their size cannot be counted on. The statements of farmers 
of that gri^iip of their intentions with regard-^ to the production scale, 
use of credits, investment, increasetl equipment v^'th machinery, etc, indicate 
that their dynamic of growth in the coming years will be low and in 
the Held of investment there will be simply stagnation. It may be assun.ed 
that there will consequently appear soon economic-* and production differences 
unfavourable to farms reducing their areas. 

I'arms of increased size have undoubtedly the best possibilities of growth. 
Production per unit of land rises with an increase in size. In a considerable 
proportion of investigated farms (3(' 74)' output rose two years after their 
enlargement, partly as a result of increased expenditures on fixed and turn- 
over assets. This attests to these farms* great economic flexibility and 
refutes the still current propositions that soil productivity falls in measure 
with increased farm size. Input on mechanization shows particularly strong 
dynamic among expenditure following the increiise in farm area. Farmers 
defend themselves in this manner from the growing intensity and burden 
of work resulting from enlarging the farm. And it clcmonstrates that the 
tendency to enlarge the size of the farm is accompanied by an equally 
strong tentlency to modernization. 

I- ARM DM i t:Rf:N ri ATION IN THt: SI>Hl-KH 0\ MHANS 0\ PRODI ( TION 

Analysis has esi iMishetl that the mam clement of differentiation in 
relation to equipment with means of production is the possession or lack 
of economic buildings. In the investigatetl samp'e per cent farms did 
not possess cattle barns. 32 per cent-pigsties and 2? per cent-barns. 
That would be understandable if these figures pertained to farms of up 
lo 2 ha. But It turned out that many middlc-si^ed and even larger farms 
tlid not have basic economic buildings (Table 2). 
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Table 2 

['iirms according to possession, condition and investment in economic buildings 



Specification 



I arms possessing: 
cow barns 
pig-sties 
barns 



Area groups in ha 
2 2-5 5 7 7 10 10 15 15 and over 
In percentage of investigated farm groups 



55.3 
45.6 
40.4 



85.5 
55.0 



90.1 
67.4 

86.7 



92.2 
74.4 
S7.5 



95.4 
79.4 
91.6 



In percentage of total buildings in given group 
I arms possessing economic 
buildings in condition: 
(according to farmer's 
assessment) 



99,4 
«5.1 
93.5 



good 


33.9 


36.1 


31.7 29.6 


31.9 


38.4 


medial 


43.4 


43.9 


52.0 51.4 


52.8 


47.9 


bad 


22.7 


20.0 


16.3 19.0 


15.3 


13.7 




Intended 


investments 


in 1972 75 






I'arms intending to invest 












percentage 


28 


45 


60 


69 




Tarm structure according 












to value of intended in- 












vestment (in I0(K) /lotys): 












to 5(» 


82 


65 


59 


4K 




>{» 100 


15 


25 


25 


24 




100 and more 


3 


10 


16 


, 28 




Average value of intended 












investment per farm 












(m KKK) /lotys) 


30 


40 


49 


70 





I'arms showed a particularly strong differentiation with respect to the 
possession of pig.sties. True, some farmers raise pigs in cattle barns, but it is 
difficult to expect any serious growth of swine production by farms 
without pigsties. This fact is especially eloquent in face of the particularly 
urgent ta.sks of Polish agriculture in the sphere of animal breeding. 

harms possessing econumic buildings are strongly differentiated according 
'^ii technical state: in 49 per cent of these farms they are in an 

c»ue state technically, in 34 per cent in a good state and in 18 per 
cent in a bad state. This differentiation is similar in all size groups. 
It may hence be assumed that 15 20 per cent of all size groups have 
limited possii^ilities of development because of the bad slate of their economic 
building.s. 

Analysis of data on the values of economic buildings also disclosed 
a strong differentiation. There are buildings of varied values in each area 
group. As It is known, the value of buildings varies with farm size, but 
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the great spreiid in the values of buildings in farms of the same size 
is explain;;Wc by their varied quality and different degrees of explotation. 
The spreati each group is almost 3-fold (from close to 60000 to over 
200000 /li);.^). Most strongly differentiated in this respect are farms of 
2 10 ha (winch is illustrated by the data below). 

Tabic 3 

Size groups in ha 
'^-S *^-7 7-10 

l arms uiih economic buildings of value 

in percentage of investigated 
farms of the given groups 

average tor the given group 29.9 30.1 24.0 

considerably below the average 50.9 32.7 48.1 

considerably above the averaje 19.2 37.2 27.9 

larms* capacity for expanded reproduction is strongly dependent on 
increasing the values of economic buildings. Information on whether and to 
what degree the investigated farms differ in this respect is provided by data 
on investment in economic buildings. Farms in the various area groups differed 
in this sphere in two respects (Table 2): 

investment activity, expressed by the proportion of farms making 
investments, 

the magnitude of investment outlays. 

Investment activity clearly grows with increase in size of the farm 
(the spread is about 3-fold between the extreme groups), which shows 
that large farm operators are more interested than small farmers in 
expanding their agricultural machinery and equipment. The great spread 
between the different size groups in the magnitude of investment indicates 
that the possibilities of similar sized farms are highly differentiated. Research 
findings on farmers' investment intentions show that the future differences 
between farms will rather grow sharper than weaker primarily because of the 
great increase in the number of farmers planning large, costly investments. 

Farm differentiation in respect of equipment with machinery, basic herd 
and traction power is very great and is not limited to the rise in the 
value of means of production per farm in measure with its size. 

Table 4 



Average value of means of production per farm 
(in lOrH) zlotys) 

Size uroups 

Year ^ - - - 

^^.."^ : 5 5 7 7 10 10 15 15 and over 

1967 8 30 54 71 92 130 

1972 9 37 62 84 115 172 
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Ttic dilVcrcnliiilion in this respect is considerably deeper if farms of the 
same smnip dilfer in respect of the value of their means of production. 
[ his discloses the dillerences in the productive assets of apparently very similar 
farms. It is also ver\ important for purely methodical reasons. Despite 
the ever more critici/ed uroupinLi of farms only accordinii to size, other 
izroupmi: systems are still rarely applied, Averaiic value calculated for 
the total number of farms of difTerent size groups owin^! to the progressing 
and mult I- level farm ditVerentiation is of ever smaller cognitive value. 

The table 5 data show that small farms ditfer on the low and median 
levels and large farms on median and higher levels. 

Table 5 

I ;irn)^ iKXDrJini; iv ihc value of n)can> of proJiiciion in P)72*' 

i arin i:roup> in ha 

Spci. ificaliun 

t'.^ 2 2- .^77 Id 10 Is 15 and over 
1972 

In pcacnuiiie of invesiiiiaietl farms 

I arin> uiihuul means of proiliiclion 



.inJ up lo 



If IKIO /Ku>s 




70. S 


17.3 


3,3 


1.4 


u.l 


0.4 


1(1 IMUl 3ll IMM) 




::.o 


27,2 


S.7 


3.3 


1.5 


0.2 


}{) \ HH\ <0 (ll)(l 
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23.2 


12. i 
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(».9 


^11 (MMI IIMI OIM) 
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.-^7.3 


5S.3 
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IIKI ItOd I<(i ll(H> 
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l.r> 




f S.o 
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32S 
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97 


I.-^O odo iind over 






225 


467 


279 


27S 


195 



A compa! ^on of the mean value of means of production in the difTerent 
si/e groups uifS-ithe structure of the investigated farms indicates lhat 
in each group (excluding the up to 2 ha group) only 30 60 per cent 
of the farms reach a median level value of means of production, while 
the rest essentially deviate upwards or downwards from the mean. 
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There wds a further diUcrenlialion chiring the period of invesiiiialion 
of all groups of farms, but particularly in the lariier si/c i»roups v\hcre 
the value of means of production urew most. 

The 1972 mdices of change shape up us follows (1967 100): 
There is thus a rise in the mean value of means of production per 
farm and a small increase in the number of farms without any means 
of production, which indicates a differentiated tendency of farm develop- 
ment. 

In relation to the possession of a biisic herd we chose cows, since they 
constitute the most important production stock of peasant farms. The 
lowest differentiation in this respect is observable in the group of farms 
up to 2 ha, 90 per cent of which either have no cows or only one. 
The 2 5 ha groups is slightK differentiated 90 per cent of these farms 
possess ! or 2 cows. In the groups of over 5 ha there is a clear rise 
in differentiation: while certain groups of farms h;ive none or I cow, there 
arc some with an average of 3.4 and more cows. The clear polarization 
of farms is observable in the investigation period: the growth of the number 
of farms possessing the least and the highest number of cows. The reverse 
tendency appears only in the smallest and largest farms. In the up to 2 ha 
group there was an increase only in the number of farms without cows, 
whereas the group of largest farms showed an in.significant increase in the 
number of farms without cows or with 2 and 3 cows. Most recent observation 
furthermore points to the existence of large breeding reserves in the largest 
farms. Such reserves are indicated by an analysis of the spread between 
si/e groups of the indices of the number of herds of cows per 100 ha. 
With the mean index in farms of up to 2 ha (60 cows) as 100, the 
indices for the other groups are: 

2 5 ha S3 

5 7 ha 65 

7 to ha 55 
10 15 ha 50 
15 ha 

and over 42 
which amounts to hardly 25 cows per 100 ha. 

The volume of agricidtural machinery and tractors is the component 
of means of production in which there is now a strong differentiation 
among the farms, Their number rose rapidly in recent years. But thai 
does not alleviate, it rather sharpens differentiation, since not all farms' 
buy machines and there are great differences among those which increase 
their machine park. In the investigated five year period there were farms where 
the value of machinery increased, remained constant or even declined." 
This attests to differing directions of development of similar size farms. 
The proportions of these three groups of farms (the increasing, constant 
and declinmg values of machines) differ somewhat in each si/e group. In the 
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tii'oup t)!' up U) 2 ha dominate farms wiihoul any change (about 80 
per cent), but it must be borne in mind that the farms of this group 
do not possess machines. In the other size divisions there is a considerable 
decline in the 'constant^^ group (from 45 per cent in the 2 5 ha division 
lo 2^ per cent in the largest farms); while farms which increased the 
value of their machines constitute the biggest group. The share of these farms 
rises, in measure with their size. Another indicator of farm differentiation 
IS the magnitude of expenditures on the purchase of machinery and tractors 
during l%7 1972, This magnitude oscillates between close to IO(K)0 ziotys 
and more than 5()0()() /lotv:,. Differentiation in this respect intensifies with 
the rise in farm size. Objective and subjective factors contribute to this 
phent)nienon, but an analysi.s focussed on farms of approximately similar 
si/e eliminates the inlluence of the basic '^ cun limiting the application 
of machines, namely, the size of the farm.v 

To illustrate the problem we divide farms into three groups roughly 
corresponding to their classiiication according to a) farms without machinery, 
b) poorly equipped, and c) better equipped with machinery (Table 7), 
This division established that the 2 - 10 ha group is most differentiated, 
the group of over 10 ha farms (88 94 per cent of the better equipped 
larms) and the group of smallest farms not possessing machinery (91 pc 
cent of farms) are more uniform. 

The .small differentiation in this respect of the largest farms is rather 
more apparent than real. F^or the possesion of a tractor strongly differentiates 
these farms and judging from the fanners declared intentions, may be 
expected to do so also in the future (Table 7). 

The distinction of larger farms into possessors and nonpossessors of 
tractors is not limited only to the fact that the value of means of 
protluctior. and of the other structure of traction power is higher in farms 
with tractors." Kor the purchase of a tractor is only preliminary to the 
many-sided change in the farms* economy, which effects considerably better 
than average pjrodtiction results in a .short time. An investigation of 705 
farms with tractors (70 per cent of which were above 10 ha) established that: 
purchase of a tractor induces a greater demand for land and 
definitely weakens the tendency to reduce the size of farms: 

a tractor is a strong incentive to further modernization of the farm, 
which is expressed in heightened investment. In the wake of the tractor appear 
a number of modern machines which greatly lighten human labour: 

a larm over 10 ha with tractors could obtain a net unit output 
greater by 20 per cent and a marketable crop higher by 23 per cent 
than the generality of farms in that group. Their higher marketable output 
IS associated primarily with the twice as rapid reduction in the number 
of horses: 

the effect of these farm.s' higher output with a somewhat lower 
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I ;irnis according to equipment with machinery 
(in percentage of investiiiatetl groups) 



SfX'cilication 


o.s : 

1%7 


2- 5 
1972 


Area 

5 7 


groups in 
7- 10 


ha 

10 15 


15 and < 


amis with. 














incredseii value o\' machines 


17.3 


45.3 


52.8 


52.7 


53.6 


64.4 


reduced value of machines 


4.6 


9.9 


13.8 


14.4 


13.4 


10, X 


•arms which: 














did not in vest in machinery 


88.5 


50.4 


31.6 


21.9 


15.6 


10.0 


invested up io lonoo /lotys 


8.4 


28.2 


37.2 


41.2 


38.7 


25.7 


10 000 20 000 


1.5 


15.1 


21.8 


2il\ 


19.6 


18.2 


20rK)0 50 000 


1.3 


5.3 


7.9 


11.2 


15.2 


17.1 


50 im and more 


0.3 


0.9 


1.5 


5.5 


10.9 


29.0 



l arm structure according to the level of equipment with machinery (in 1972) 
Percentage of farms: 



without machines and horses 91.2 41.5 


10.1 


4.3 


1.4 


0.5 


poorly equipped 5.4 33.8 


33.5 


20. S 


10.8 


5.3 


better equipped with machmc^ 3.4 24.7 


56.4 


75.2 


87.8 


94.2 


Percentage of farms with 


tractors 








m 1967 0.3 0.7 


0.8 


2.9 


4.2 


12,8 


in 1972 I.^ 2.3 


2.3 


8.5 


16.5 


36.8 


m 1975 (estimate) 2.2 5.2 


6.7 


18.2 


34.8 


62.0 



than average I bour input is that productivity, measured by the value 
of production per person occupied on the farm, was 30 per cent higher 
than in the others. 

The above demonstrates that possession of a tractor has been and 
will be on an ever broader scale the basis of a qualitatively greater 
difTcrentiation primarily among larger farms. 

Differentiation with respect to machinery efTccts a considerable divergence- 
among farms in the degree of mechanization of' the main agricultural 
labour tasks. This takes place despite the widespread services of the agricul- 
tural circles' which have been considered in the calculation of the mechanization 
index. In spite of these services, there are farms of ; very low mechani- 
zation level in all size groups (excluding for undersutndable reasons the 
up to 2 ha g.^ >up) (to 30 per cent) as well as farms more than 70 per cent 
mechanized (Table 8). A comparison of the index of operations carried 
out by tractors showed still greater differences between similar sized farms. 
It turned out that there are farms in each si/e group in which less than 
10 per cent of the work in economic year 1971/72 was done by tractor along- 
side those where half or even 70 per cent of operations was done by 
a tractor (Table 8). 
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Tabic 8 



I amis atconline lo ihc i\c^rcc ol" incchani/atiou 
(111 percLMUaec of the invcstigalctl yroiij-o) 



•srca uri)up> in h:i 



Spcciticaiion 



Avcrauc proportuni of work iloiic bv 
niaLiiiMk: 



7 10 



10- 



15 and 
o vcr 



up to 30 


27.5 


14. 1 


5.2 


1.8 


I.O 


M) ■^o per ccni 


33.6 


40.4 


36.^^ 


31.9 


21.6 


."^0 711 per cent 


24,3 


32.1 


36.9 


39.5 


36.(1 


70 per cent and more 


14.6 


13.4 


21.0 


26.8 


41.4 


A vera Lie [)r()pi>rlii)n of work done bv 
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tip to H) per ecu I 


20.0 


14.5 


5.7 


2.8 


1.2 


10 30 per ecni 


37.S 


43.3 


43.3 


43.3 


32.0 


30 >0 per eenl 


20.9 


24.6 


26.6 


2.S.8 


24.7 


■^0 70 per ecu I 


14.6 


13.1 


15.4 


16.S 


20.2 


70 per cent and more 


6.7 


4.5 


8.9 


11.3 


2K9 



The tlcurce of icchiiizalion of farm operations excr(s a decisive influence 
on their productivity. The grouping of farms according to (hat characteristic 
by dillerent size classes also confirms (he proposition of strong diflerentiaiion. 
The spread in output value per one day's labour is from less than 40 to 
over 200 ziotys in all size groups.^ Productivity of labour is /ery low 
in the up to 2 ha group, in which 43 per cent of farms do not reach 
the average productivity (45 ziotys per day) and only 21 per cent exceed 
the average. 

The 2 5 ha group is strongly differentiated in this respect, except that 
only 10 per cent of farms produce below the average and 52 per cent 
above. The 5 10 ha group showed the greatest divergencies in this respect, 
the output of only 10 per cent of the farms below average and 52 per 
cent anove average. The greatest divergencies are in the 5- !0 ha group 
in which 54 per cent attained above the average productivity and 20 
per cent considerably lower. The differentiation is also very marked 
in the biggest farms: 52 per cent of these farms attain the highest 
level of labour productivity. 49 per cent - lower than the average level 
and 19 per cent a very low level, e.g. twice as low as the mean. 

nil 1 KRHNTLATION Ol* PEASANT KARMS 
ACCORDINCi TO MANPOWHR 

l-arm dirterentiation is particularly sharp in the sphere of manpower. 
The demand for labour power outside agriculture, opportunities for attractive 
occupations increase migration from agriculture and creates a manpower 
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♦ hoiun'c on iiKJiN r»;i*n-» The m' -iisiU*! pcriiKinciil arul IliicUuilinii iiiii,'niiu)ii 
causes llic loss ol ihc mosl \.ih).'' .issct. the Noiiiiii and hctlcr cdiiL\ilcil 
manpower. \s a loiiscliucikx* some larnis yrou weaker. e\en eollapse, others 
pn^sper mniiialK. while still (Whers grow stionucr in iieneral not so nuieli 
hee»nisc of LMoaler nunij^ower a^ Uie to Us qiiality and hetler teehiiieal 
c».|nipiiienl. I or it must he noted 0' larin a ;rantiiition m resju'et ol' 
iahoHf power is iu)t redneihle to ive diiVerenees alone. A stronL' 

factor ilillereiitiatinL' peasant fan uaiilitatively similar manj^ower 

reserves is their qualit\. m oth the larm's demoiiraphie and 

protessjonal stiiiclure. 

Arutlhcr tlilVerentiiituiL! I'aelor is the nianptjwer's technical equipment 
ni! oryam/alion of (he lahoiir process associated with it, The ctlecl 
(»!' lu levels of the two factors is hii^hly varied productivity of farms 

I / • • si/e anti with similar quantities of manpower. There is a siioni! 

rcii.i . ;tween the slock and produciivilN of manpower and the airrarian 
structure. The smiplest exjMcssion of Ihi-- relation is the considerable 
divergence between small and lariier farms (from I It), S ha) in the amount 
of land jXM- employee which is t>ne cause of diiVerenees in productivity. 
In relation to ouljnit per employee, the only way to equalize it between 
smaller and larL'cr farms is to increase production on each unit of area 
on the smaller larnis. l-or. as it is known, there is a limit to inereasiniz 
production on I ha and possibilities in this respect are especially limited 
on universal, non-sju'crali/ed farms which greatly predominate in Poland. 
The |H)ssihililies are hmited in this connection of obtaining on small farms 
a social labour j^riHluctivity on the level of larger farms. A small sized 
farm (often associated with an inconvenient terrain) is furthermore an 
insurmountable obstacle in the sphere of mechanization of labour which 
nii!kes It impossible to attain a hiL'her technical productivity. Even available 
ciiCiip mechani/mg services eio not help much, since the range of operalioas 
possible [o mechanize is rather small aiul is limited to less arduous 
vegetable production on small farms. 

Polish agriculture is entering a stage of development in which increased 
[Troductiviiv of kibour will he of no lesser importance than the rise of 
juodiictivitv per hectare. Tor the eonliiuious and rapid growth of production 
agriculture's basic task will be acciMnpanied by the spontaneous drop 
in ernplownent. which as {prognosis indicates wili have rising tendencies 
in the near future. The e\ better utilization of the entire produel'on, 
potential. ii>ckiding the manj^ower in particular, will be indispensable in this 
situation. What then is the situation with labour power in peasant farming'.^ 
Are there ain reserves and what is the outllook for their utilization? 

The mi^st characteristic currciil feature of farm difrerenlialion accordini: 
to manpower is the absolute and relative decline in the ruimber of farivis 
with considerable manpower reserves an el die growth the number of 
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ratnis wilh small arul wry small tl^sltvln of labour power in relation 
to the cultivaicti area. But that does not imply a universal shortage 
o( manpovvor in pea.san; .iiineultiire. The manpower deheit pertains only 
to certain irroiips of iVniis. while the others enjoy a relative surplus. 

Tabic 

PcrecnUiLjc of I'arins on 
Si/c Lf roups ^^^^^ 

I person 2 people } or more 



2 ha 


4S.1 


45.3 


(v6 


2 ^ 


JI.2 




23.2 


^ II) 






3S.5 


M' ha and over 


4.S ^-i 


44.5 


50.7 



The tiata of the M^7() general national census disclose the above state 
of atrairs. 

The general balance sheet ol* employment per area unit in peasant 
farming in Poland (of 4.3 milliui; gainfully employed on 15,5 mlL ha) 
shows an average ol ^ ^ ha per employed person. An estimate based 
on the above census data established that the number of hectares per worker 
IS lower than the average in 5 per cent of the faims, more or less average 
in 35 per cent and thai more hectares than the mean in the country fall 
to one person in 35 per cent of the farms. This means that less than 
3.5. ha fail to one person engaged in agriculture on every second farm in 
Poland. These are precisely farms with a manpower reserve. But it is very 
difficult to set these reserves in motion, since: 

I. that requires a radical improvement of the agrarian structure: 
I. It is neces.sary to reckon with the indivisibility of manpower, a charac- 
teristic so typi':al of peasant farming; 

3. the structure of the labour power engaged in peasant agriculture is 
unprolitabie and is systematically growing worse. This is expres.sed in such 
processes as aging of the farmers, growing feminization of farm work 
and part-time farming. 

Farms suffering from a shortage of manpower constitute the other pole 
of differentiation. That group is estimated at 15-25 per cent of the farm 
total. About ~h of these farms are without heirs. This problem is resolved 
by the Polish government through the system of exchanging land for 
retirement pensions. Initiated in 1968, this .system consists in the fact that 
the farmer without heirs turns over his land to the .state in exchange for 
a retirement pension, i ;om year to year ever more farmers have taken 
advantage of this opportunity: in 1974 more than 20000 farmers without 
heirs con.signed their land to the government for pensions. Besides its 
social importance, the law on farmers" pensions has acted as a stimulant 
for improvemeni of the agrarian .structure. 
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Spci irKiihiMi i;rui 

A^criiiie t'aim si/c Im 

oi \\hii.h arable 

\vc'i. persons m Caniilv person • 

\vcr. v^orkiiiL' ilavs on l.n ni ;i Jay's work 

of vvhkh-hircil ^ work 

H.M vesi of 4 s la pic l* rains ^|.hii 

ri>liiU)es 



V .iiiiL picfcs per 

H'<' ha II. r. 
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Several more ULMicral rctlcetioiis sul:i!cs( llicinsci vcs in ihc consulcralions 
o( (he various lactors o\' aLiriciiliiiral prtHluclion iiiniicnciML' farm clillcrcn- 
tiadon. 

riic L'oiiiilrvN coiiMaiitly L'ri)\\inL' I" )oil ra|inrcuicnls make (he mainicnaiicc 
a hiL!h Icnipt) oT auru iiluiral imKliiclion the principal (ask of aeranan 
policy. A ct>iulilion tor lliis is (he most rational luishaiulmu of all (he 
torccs ami resources on which increasetl t>iMpiii clepencis. The changes 
iranspinnL! in pe;isanl LiiniinL? which perlaiii to (he faclors of piodiiciion 
(aiKl inputs in lliese CaciDrsI are nolh iiiLi else bill expressions ot ihc tlesirc 
It^ allam their optimal relatit)iis !,v)ni the viewpoint of the concrete 
sanation of the farnistead. This is hence a tendency on the micro-scale 
to ralK>nali/e the farnTs iisscts in ortler lt> attain ihe maximum ellect. 
Such processes pretk)niinate in peasant farinmL! ami their further course will 
ciclermiiie ihe rate of L!rt>wth t)f aLiriculliiral procliiction. The ocesses 
of conveninL! thv 'arm intt) a iiarden plot. re,iMessit)n, lotteriiiL! on ihc brink 
ot collapse, sen weakemiiu or simply ceasini; production all thi.s applies 
to a small iiiou of farms, which anywav do not determine the productive 
capacity of peasant farming as a whole. 

In this situation the task of polic> is to support and faeilitalc the 
healthy ami rational adaptation processes ant! to neutralize the effects of the 
weakening and deterioration of some of the farms. In land policy this 
is expressed in siinuilating the sh'ti of land from farms unable to cultivate 
It to those unable to fulK exploit their production potential u'cau.se of 
the lack of adet}iiate. land. It is no less important to create possibilities for 
larm moderni/atK>n and niechani/ation of ihc production processes by making 
it easier for farmers to purchase means of production and by improving 
the quality of services. 

An agr-.irian policy of active support of the adaptation processes taking 
pl..je in peasant farming ' rectly influences tl,e husbanding of human 
rcst)urces, for only nuHlerni;:ed agriculture, income parity and conspicuous 
impunement of rural living contiitions can regulate theefllux of manpower from 
the villag._>. in the sense that the exodus did not weaken the farms to any 
serious extent. That would also create possibilities to alleviate the results 
of the so-calletl negative selection. 

niM LKLNTI ATH!) PKO[)l K TION Cf I hC TS 

The great difVcrentiation of farms in respect of the relations between 
the factors of protliiction is reflectetl in output Net output value is used 
here lO illustr:ite this. .A classdication" of farms according to output value 
was made in each si/e group, distinguishing three categories of farms: leading, 
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.ivLi.iL'c .iiul weakest. I. inns ul" lmJi si/c jLiioiip showed a sirmii! internal 
clilVerenlialion (Talkie M'). 1 amis of seiA small areas were llie ir.osi unit'orni: 
H) (he up to 2 ilivision onl> 4^ per eenl m the 2 ha per eenl arul in 
the other si/e iiroiips between (K) dS per eenl attain average oiiiput. Leading 

rabic 1(1 

I .irr]i ihn».'rctili.ilion in lospod o\' pioJikluut to^ulls' {\^n2 ilalsii 

AitM jMi>up> in lij 
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(nicttuni «jn»iip .is M'i'i 
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ta'Uisshou a fatrly equal percentage in the v A-as si/e groups, with a slight 
but detinite deelining tendency m measure with the increase in farm size 
it mm 23 to U> per cent). Ntitable in this respect is the 7 10 ha group 
in winch onK 14 per cent of farms were classihed among the best, 

/\inong the ditVerent si/e groups the weakest farms, of which the up to 
2 ha group constitutes 32 per cent and the over 15 ha group half as r a, 
are proportionally most strongly ditlerentiated. Hence the tendency to a drop 
in the peiveinage of weakest farms in mct'sarc with the inerea^r in size 
appears nK)ic clearly than the same tendency in reference to the best farms. 

^•xpressed in output value, the extent of ditTcrcntiation is still greater. 
The best farms obtain a 3 nmes greater output value than the weakest farms 
and as compared wiih the average value in the group ( KK)). the devation 
in both extreme y . . ps amounts to 40 50 points. If compared to the 
output value per hit ilie divergence is still greater, Most difTerenliated 
Is output value in the group of up to 2 ha farms and Uie tiivergen';e is 
■ mailer between larger fi^rms. The production structure (d' vi. ion into vegetable 
and ainmai^ in the extreme: groups (the bes: and veakest farms) revealed that 
ihe ditTerent degrees of tlevelopmcnt of animiil breeding exerted the strongest 
mlluence on such dilVerentiaied production results. The weakest farms were 
those with untLM*de\eloped animal breedrng. An essential cause of this state 
of adairs is djc manpmver situatirn. I or it turned out that of the weakest 
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(;iiius "^O per tciu lliosc wwU up to h;i aiul 4(> per lciH (Ik* ;ik)\c 
lui LM'Diip ucrc c\c'liisi\cl\ opcratcti hy persons oi' (he pi)st-pri)iluLti\<.' jL'e, 
I lie ina(let|uac> of lal^oui povser ts thus an iniporlani. ihouj^h iu)i ilic 
i)u\\ cause o\ ihcir k)uer than avcratic t>utput. 

As II Is known, in aiMicuIlurc llic rcsull\ of one \car do noi jusiir\ general 
conclusions \ much nu)rc essential aiul conviiiciiiu ua> lo assess (he siiu- 
alu?n. which c\cn provides a basis }\n hypotheses retiariiinj: the future 
trend ol peasant (arniint!. is ohservatK)ii t)ver long periods. This is \\h\ 
we also present the liiuliiiL's o\' research on lanii dillerentialion in respect 
of the il>naniics o[ production in 2 live \ear periods. 

I'hat research estahlislietl that the diHerences helweeii farms are not redu- 
cible to \arietl rates of urow tli of productit)n. hut that they lio much 
deeper. VVhile some faiiiis tlurinu the same period attain a \ery hieli 
production tiMiamics, the oihe.s show a weaker tempo and still otlicis 
face stat'iiatioii or e\en a thxline ir^ output value'". All these 4 caleuories 
ol larnis appearetl m each reuioii of the C()untr\ investiuated. in every 
M/e uroup and durini! both research periotis (Table II). It may hence 
be concluded th.at tlincrentialion in this sphere is of a general cliaractei- 
and relative!) constant phenom- ion. 

I he laci thai the grouj^ ol developint: farms is the nu)st numerous 
on the reuhuial, structural or time cross-sectit)ii is particularly important. 
Iliere are more of them among the larger than among the smaller farms. 
I here is a growing jMoportion of these farms in regu)ns of low agri- 
cultural level feentrabeastcrn and north-eastern) ant! they are declinirij' in 
regions of liighl> developed agriculture. This intlicates that the further grov h 
ot production in the la'ler regu)ns is confrontcvi w 'i the obstacles and 
limitation associated with peasaiK 'arming. The structural shift bctwrcn 
high!\ and ueakly developed farms in favt)ur the latter sliouki also be 
regarded as an unfavourable phenomenon. 

I he growing diltlcnlties w expantleti or e^cn simple reprt)tiuction 
are altesied alst) b\ the tendency taking shape at the opposite pole. 
I.e.. in tarnis with a declining t)utput value. True, this is a very small 
group, but ti has be. n ^rowing in number in the last ."^ years in almost 
all regions anu)ng l^ig and small farms. A de* \ilcd retrospective investi- 
gation in 1972 ol ail farms of this group shows that Xf> per cent of 
them fell into a ;a(e o\' economic w., ikness betv^e^n 1^67 and 1^72 which 
IS a v'l-ai siLin til a rapu! tempt) of dillerentiation. The vast majority of 
(arm t)peratt)rs here iUe okl single |K*0|^le. oftern single women, inconi- 
plete lamdics, etc. The future of the marginal group, or at least its 
mam part, is certain. the> uill be liquiclatecL Their land will either he 
absorlK^d 'n the peasant seclt^r (turned over to the family, sold, rented! 
or taken o\er b> the stale in return for retirement pensions. 

I he role of the state in taking owv peasant land has grown i cntlv. 
In areas where the demand lor land is low the state takes over most 
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of alienated land. But aged farmers vviuiout heirs have been applying to 
exehange Ihetr land for pensions also in areas of (VaiMnented agriculture 
where the demand for land is relatively high. The nost frequent motive 
ftv this IS the fmancial independance afforded by pensions. An indication 
oi the popularity of the land-pension "-ysteni is the fact that 3 times af 
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in.iiu (iiinis were ukcn t>\L'r in this iiMniiLM l;isi \ca[ ih.jn in preMoiis 

U\* \\»)iiM iiki* In e.ill iho iv,ulor\ ;iticntion it^ !lic LM'oiip of tariiicrs 
ilclincil licic .Is 'M.i.iKiiini:*'. This liioup iKiiipicN .i eonsulcnihlc j^hicc 
in ilic r;iiin loi.il. .iml nu>iL*o\ci with lew cxeciMinns has iclciuK shown 
A IlmuIlmka 111 •■n>\\ lM)ih .inu>n,L' smkiILm iirul Lul-lm- {\\vms. These larnis 
ilo noi shi»u ihe eh;n,ieleriNiies ;ii present ol" e. onornie \ve;ikenniL:. hut 
some ol iheni .ire now or soon will he on its brink rherefore if pc>s.si- 
hihlies are eiciieil lor sohiiion of the prohlein ot the weakest (or bankrupl) 
l.unis. aeiioii is all ihe more necessarv in relation to the staiinatine L'roiip. 
lis Inlure cannot he aiitieipateil as ilelinitely as that of the former uroiips. 
Ihis IS inilie.ileil first of all In the si/e of the uroiip. as by its tlemo- 
L'lap^hie siiuedire. etjiiipmeiit. ete. whuh eorrespoiul with those of the yene- 
!.iln\ of farms. It m.i> he that these farms have \\(..se. natural eoiulitions 
(this t|uesih)ii h.is not been iiuestipated). bm the pre\ailinj^ situation tle- 
matuls Im n[ nt' all mere.iseil output from every heetare of better t>f worse 
l.nul: seeoiulK the rational, intensive luishanthnL' of poorer soil enable^ 
to laisr; Its Welti ^ nnsulerabK . 

!n some of the farms the suhmariiinal situation may be temporary, 
due lo easual tliHieullies. ealannties. ehaiiL'es m the family, ete. In such 
eases. projMi vlaetie measures or aul must fx* of an nuhvitluali/ecl character 
i>n iIk- basis ol the farm's most urpeni ct>ncrete needs. The matter is 
iliHereni when stagnation is a constant characteristic (our research inclicates 
th.it ihi! »ale has la-.ieil for M» \ears m rouJ^h!^ ever\ third farm of the 
<..tieiior\ ill question). It is then neci. ar\ to seek t>lhcr ways out. which 
uouiil consist, amoi^j others, m seekiiiL* out nunlern forms of farminti 
which would enable the f.irmers to introtluce rapiti changes in the scale 
and intensits ot prt>iltK-tion and in the rate of aiiricultural progress. It 
ma\ c^^nsist of imp speciali/atUMi. cooperation with sociali/etl aLjricultural 
enterprises la kiiul o. vertical inte:Mation) or Jominu a farmers' collective, 
an A.L'riculiiiral Circle Cooperative or cooperative farm. 

I \I<\1 DII I I KI-NII AIION IN RlSn.tT 
Ml ( \Slt INC ONU ! r.VI I Ol I II i 

C ash II >me i> a verv stronjj factor of diHerenliatior. amoHL' farms, 
[his dillercntiation exi^i^ .imoau farms of varunrs areas and within the 
same si/e roups 

Ihe -si tvpe i :.'jeh ^iici enliatu>n is expressed in the varied averane 
income vel, Fhe sp.ead in this sphere between the yroup of sma iest 
and the iiroup of iart^est farms is almost fourfold in relation to averaue 
income per famiK and almost threefoUl in per capita income. 

F^at.i on the ditT< eniiaiioii in the level of cash income ^ ithin the 
v.oious si/e i:roups are no less readable. There are farms m each iiroup 
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\Mih (ow mioiIkiI .iml Inu'h c.»sli uicomcs jncl the ililVciciurs bclwcL'n llioni 
.lie icilutil^le to (Ik* viincil rcl;ilu>ns hduccn tlu- three iikoihc levels. 
ri)c si)oni!cst ilillcrcnii.iiioii jppcars m llic *^ tO h.i rariiis. while boih 
exireine .groups (ihc siiiallcsl itiul liiriiesl) show liie.iicr uiiirorinii\ - cxeepl 
(hill lnv\ iiK'oiiie prediuniMiaes in ihc i'liuip sni;i|| finms ,iiul Liyli 
iiK'tMiie III Uu* hi;i liirni i^roup. 

The iiiji^nilrJe ol* ush :iK\Mhe is not the ou\\ niaiiilesKiluni of iarni 
'litk'i .MUi.ilioii 11 ihis splv re. A ver\ csseiiliiil '^hllerLMiiiiiliiiu eleiiieiil here 
1^ AM. re- ■>! the iiieuine. Oiilv evcr> lliiril r;uiiily culliviUiny the soil 
in.iinl.iiiis iiseir e\eliisi\cl> Iroin iiuricullure. 60 per tent live IVoni ayri- 
eiilluie ami miisulc uainl'iil eiiiployiiitMil ' • and iiumc duin 6 per cent of 
lariii i.iniilies niaimain themselves IVoin income iVom auneiilliire and iion- 
iiiei^me c. 11111111! sources (pr.iiiarily reliirmenl and invalitiiiy pensions). It is 
cliaraeleristic thai >0 per ceiil of the farms in the larger size group 
have iwo si>Lirces ul" cash inci-aie: but it niusl be noted that o\Y the 
tarin earnnius pla> a mimnial role in these groups' total income. It is 
oihcrwisi* VMtli flic Liroups of small farms uhere outside earnings greatly 
inlluei]ei; tlic maL' lude of total cash income {Table \2). 
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\ iKiKimiL iMowih li,is Ih'oii iwoiUtil III tL\cnl ><.'itrs iii ihc luiiiihor 
t'l la rill t.i nil lies w liiv..i iiKiiiit.iin I licin selves Iroin .liii leiill it rc ;nul oUskIc 
iMiul'iii nnjMnMikMii. lliis IS line priinanl> iii the j.m- oI oil' ilic (arni 
eniploMuciil (>r u>uii,'.i })Ci>}>lc (iii P)-^.' a peiiod oC ilic ticiiiouritpliic 

use 1)1 persons ol proihielive aue o\' inaii> aye uroups), I lii (herniore. 
(he i:rn\stii ol ineelKini/aiu)n ol' peasaiil farms raised lahoiir pro(liieli\ ily 
aiul iiiereasetl the area on vsliieh the raiiiiK eoiikl eoiiibiiie rarriiniii \siih 
work oil ilie lariii in the snmiuer. .Another cIriMii.}: I'oree oC that proeess 
IS the lower pM.JueliMiv ol labour ;i at-rieiiliiire than in nuliisir\ and 
iIk' voiiscqiieiii lov\cr meonie on the la n 

,\ leu considerations, in eoneliision. T larni tlillerenlialion in the sphere 
^'1 'li»^' l»>u*l ol hie ^ 1 he researeh siahlisjietl that raniilies with die 
I'lr'-'i- Tins (ol over 10 ha and espeiMlly i)\er 1.^ Iial enjo\ed the 
hi'.'hi .n;' siarulaids ( lahle I I'lial table shovss that dinereiilialtoii 
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lieic IS clear. Inn uhal .s sij.Miitieani is the dc>niinanee ol' raniilies 
M per eeiii ) u iih hiL»her and ih- hiLiliesi Iin iiiu staiidartls. Moreover. 
i>tiK in 1-^ per eeni of (ainiiies hve on the lowest level. The 7- 10 ha 
«"fid the 0.^ ha .-roups are more tidrereiuiated than the others; but 
the lar!!esi proportion here ti>o are laniilies with the hiiihest staiulards 
(-P 44 per cent) Hie taet that e\er> til'th faniilv in these it'-oupn is 
letkcned m the iowe^l le' el indieates stroni:er dillerentialion. 

in tlu' » filler LMoup ( 2 7 ha I the dillerenees are imu'e eonsidera - 
-aie tiurd ol (he laiinlies are on the lowest le\el. the next third o the 
medial and anodier third is on the h:..'her and hi^iihest level ot' hvui.L!. 
llii^ mean thai iiieu lash ineonie (allhoULili supplemented bv outside 
eainini!N 111 almost (Mie-tlind of these farms) lules out i:c>ckI livniii standards 
; ■! es.'iiMiblv at the expense of expenditures on the farm. It inav be eoii- 
' 'd^*d In, it ..ith the [M'esent level of pnuluetion intc^iMtv oniv (^(rnis of 
ovei h' ha are in a position to inerease output to the extent neeessarv 
to assure adetjUiite Iivmili - aiidards for the lamilv and *it the same tune 
to eoser (uuiavs reqmred h\ extended repr(^dnetu>n. 
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111 Ihc I, III' ol v'h'^Wh («l u. Illlm ,lt phuhUlUMI s(untl .It ^ |H'I ii'fit 

Ui ' '<ii(MMi() i.irnis jhi>\4* II ^ h.) \)c\ \k.'\\\ nui.iII t.irtns uj' in h,i ( )l / ■ ' '(Mui 

i.tm)> .iho\i' ' li.i |i ' .k'Mi li.ul .iKMN t>t ' ^ li.i. h> per *.cni ^ li.i. (n i *.nl 

III ii.i ,iiuj .Ml cm. .ihDVi' to h.i 

Ihc [Ni'sciit work u^os ilic ttn(lifU'\ pi ,i i|iK'stjni)ii.iiu' pull oi ,i lopK'sciii.u i sample 
ul I nno l.iiiiiN iiiNOsliiMii'il h\ iIr' IdnIiIuIo o\ri\ ^ \imis 

I inns ^sl■u' iii\CslnMli\f wlhili iiicuMsoJ I'mmi .ikm In .li U'si per ccii! ol tiio ori- 

I'Ml.ll M/C 

1 he u-i',ikIi Jul iiul I nnsuU'i ilu.- Jci'u'o 4)1 wiMi .III J I C.I I ol iiKiclniin . wliicli is 
\\\\% ilic lO(UkluM) 4>l tlic \.iImc o\ iiLkliiiu'iA is ImsiciII) oqiiiN.itcni !o ,t J.ccliuc in 

the lll.R liiiu' p.ii k pOvsOSsCi! 

Ihc 'ci'U'c o( mcJMMi/.ition m| ir.kiioii powc'i .iimMiiUL'J M [kt comI in llic total 
(iiiii> iiiWsiM'.tit'' I ;iiu| III S4 per ccit' r.inns with ti.Ktors 

*' I |H.T cciit ol pLMs.iiii l.irii.s in l\)Liiul iiiiii.'c tlio nitx'hiint ',itK>n scrvjccs 

mm; \ iliur.il ( "irck's, 
1. . nil'. M \'>:\ 72 prices 

tj'^ wl'Ii" cLissitiett III the hnl *.MnL' iii, inner. \s mmiis Jevuttine esscntiallv troni avc- 
werf loivutted tfn'se titt,inie«.' til kM-i M\ per eent, iTioro than the* 
^iilpnt v.iUie in the eiven area ^roiip. 1 arms were sclecteil in that way •^cpa- 
111 e.kli vilLiL'e \ arm classilicatkip was lienee nuuk the niieroseale (the village) 
1 the ;int>iutn tfiai all larms m the viHai'e have umtorni natural eoTuhtions, 
ic L'loiips III respect to ihe existinc' tlitrerentiation were tlisttnjiuishcd in that 
■.nei, ntiinch \h\' ^roiip best farnis ( ♦ M) per cent and more) aiui the worst 
I ' per cent and les^i \ll the other larnis, tfiose whose output devuitcd from 
Ihe averaee value l)\ a nia\irmini ol • 2^) to 2^) per cent were reckoned in the 

and in(>st numerous uroups of farms of average production results, 
f lie ontpiit v.iliie was reckoned Tor that purjiose in comparative prices. ' nvestii:ation 
th iI tKn.imk emhiated more than ,^liOl' tariiis representalive of ^ ol* the area i)t* 
'!ie whole o) f*ot.iikt Die researcti w.is I milled to farms winch id not clunue their areas 

.! itiL' boiti "^ vear periods ol invest iLMt ion. 
I )mittiiu' plojs up to 0. ^ hii. 

Ihe equipmenf ol larm households \vith lacilities and durable jioods was the basis of 
lai ^ clasMhcaiion accordn>L' to the le^el ol' living. 
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COLLECTIVE FARMING IN POLAND 

Boguslaw Gal^ski wrote in 1960: 'The members of collective farms 
constitute a distinct group with.n peasantry. Although now a small group, 
it is worthy of attention. The historical trend of development in agriculture 
and the Agricultural Circle movement developing in the country which is intro- 
ducing elements of collective property and labour on individual peasant 
farms, indicate that the group of collective farmers represent the future of 
the peasantry. This is why that group, although small, occupies an im- 
portant place in the rural social structure"'. 

About 15 years have passed and those words have lost none of their 
actuality. Only the reference to the Agricultural Circles requires slight 
modification and compels consideration. According to the Statistical Yearbook, 
the number of collective farms declined by '/3 during those years. But 
that is not the most important thing. For it is known that in 1960-1964 
it is primarib' the so-called "peasant" cooperatives that crumbled. The 
favourable situation for individual farming created in 1959 by the Agri- 
cultural D.^veloprnent Fund and the Agricultural Circle movement deter- 
mined the dissolution of many collective farms. This applies to all whose 
members remained only out of economic necessity during the time individual 
farmers were restrained from forming cooperatives. Many were dissolved 
then, more than one-third. The Statistical Yearbook operates with balances; 
it does not show the movement, nanr ^ly, the liquidation of old and emer- 
gence of new collective farms. This means that the difference between 
the 1668 collective farms in 1960 and the 1051 in 1973 is accounted for 
by both liquidated (v) and newly organized ones (x). In other words, only 
1668 -i-.v-.v= 1051. It is of course possible to fix the magnitudes of x 
and )\ but it is difficult to do so with accuracy. 

Most important is the fact that group of cooperative fanners and 
the number of collective farms are still small and that the movement 
towards collective labour continues to develop very slowly. To establish 
the cause of weakness of collective farming means to solve the problem 
involved which is worth sociological analysis. 
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Whatever we would ^ay about the soeial problems of cleveiopnienl of 
eolleiiive farrnirii.' without [^inponiliriL: the eause of the exisliiiLi state ol' 
all'airs would be the s;uiie as a tloelor eurini! a disease without identifying 
It or knowinii its eause. Reeause of spaee limitation of the present paper, 
we examine onl\ the plaee of the eollective farm, as eommunilv. in 
I'olaiurs rural strueture. 

There is a small group of people in one village out of 40, whom we 
eollectivcly tieline as a new stratum m Polarurs soeio-oecupational rural 
strueture. The eolleetive farms are small: per cent of them have less 
than I'' raiiiillies each. On the average there :ire roughly 29 families per 
farm, In average size tlie> tlo not exceed .•;»(► ... About , of the collective 
farms are siiuatetl \n vdlages inhabited by 0 }0 families, besides the 
cooperative farmers, anti ' , in villages of MK> to over SH) families. While 
there is a slight possibility of exerting inHuence in the former because of 
the lack of objects of inllueiiee antI institutions in such small villages: 
in the large villages the small collective farms are lost among the multiplicity 
of institutions and large number of individual farms. The close to half 
ot the total collective farms situatcti in the medium sizetl villages have 
real possibilities to participate in village life. Although it is not easy. 

t-or many years agrarian policy tlistinguished (and to a great extent 
still tloes^ three sectors of agriculture: cooperative, state and private. 
It strictly watched in ortler that each sector should be governed by different 
The effect of that policy was a shift of certain social and cultural 
barriers he ween people from the farmer-worker, owner-hired labourer basis 
to the basis of sector atliliation. Elimination oi' eollective farmers' social 
isolation was checked as a result. This pertains also to the state farm 
communiiyr Thus the result of twenty old years of the tri-sector principle 
of agricultural oi animation are: socially, administratively antI economically 
tieterminetl three different types of rural local communities/ 

How deep-going that 3-member division is. it is best attested by the 
1972 Ministry of Agriculture proclamation on cooperation by the three- 
sect ors-\ 

It is not the fault of the collective farms that they are governed by 
their own laws, which come from outside antI deepen the old distinctions 
on the basis of other motivations. The old cooperatives originated from 
class and cultural differences. As the primary and basic traits of the new- 
ones should be reckoned the new forms of farm organization and management 
represented by collective farming. All others derive from the first. The new 
cooperative form has its distinct administrative-organizational structure and 
stipulated privileges and obligations realized within its own sphere, outside 
Uie village and the hamlet. They have their own supply and delivery. 
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tlill'crciii M\ rcjiiilalions. oduT siKial hciielils. llicir own services Mini acL'css 
Id schools aiul culuirc. 

All lluil cannot hiil have its social cUccls. The c(^llecli\c larnis as if 
closet! ilieinselves up to the village. They do uol need the villaue, I'or 
one nia> obiain >eed, buy or sell suckhng pii!S or caUes at the cin^peralive. 
It may also be a j^ooti customer for vei!etables and fruit. Contacts are 
then established, so-calletl economic contacts. But the social baricr is not 
broken. The cooperators' iiooti farms, hiuli output and income do not 
help the iiidiVKlual farmers forget some of them once worked on the 
nearby estate and that their pots were empty before harvests. Their past 
htieaiie tciuletl to t)vershatknv in the eyes of the individual farmers the 
tact that their collective farm neiiihbours had newly built houses today, 
homes with modern conveniences, furniture with a "liiizh polish" and several 
thousantl /lotys in the bank. 

It ii.:-v be assumed that* the situation will change in a few years. 
A new Lieneratioii is eiitcrinu production for whom the parents' differentiation 
acct^rdinu lo origin is alien and not understandable. But that is not enough, 
jnter-sector differences are not disappearing, for they seem entirely normal 
lo the young people accustomed to inter-sector distinctions. These differences 
thoi »h. should not be maintained or deepened. On the contrary, they 
ouuht to be eliminated, for the problem is not to have three different 
villages in Poland but to promote the socialist reconstruction of the rural 
areas. 

The socialist reconstruction of the village does not mean simply the 
establishment of collective and state farms, but of large farms enabling 
lo apply technical progress, to maximize production and to ensure the people 
employed in agriculture living conditions corresponding to the best in 
obtaining in socialist industry. That would ensure siniilar conditions for the 
entire rural population, bor to eflect such a change requires a programme 
of social activity which besides ensuring the material base, would embrace 
the needs of all rural inhabitants. That also would involve organizational, 
professional and political bases which would guarantee such an important 
and es.sential goal. 

Aceortling to the data of December 3 L 1973 data, cooperative farmers con- 
stituted a group of 30 (>()() families associated in 1094 collective farms. The aver- 
age farm area amounted lo 289 ha and the average number of families per 
collective farm to 28.9. Cooperative farmers constituted about 1 per cent 
of the total employed. 

The cooperative farmers are a new socio-occupational group which has 
been taking shape in the Polish countryside over the last 25 years. It is 
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ii sniiill ,L'i'ou|> (coniriir\ in ihc siitiiilion iii iIk' (icini.iii I )LMiuvniiiL' l<c|>iihlic 
wUciv It IS ivllMiL'd to. iu)i ,iH ,1 oroiij) hui ;is ;i new social L-Iass) of 
a still u[ici\sialli/cil stvKil pivsii^i^L^ aiul not \cr\ popular in ihc socicis 
uhiL-h shoiiM be alliihiilal lo ilic fad llial collective rarniiiiL: has not ye( 
won aileijiiate lecounition in (he s^ciel). The lack of success of many 
cooperative farms in m^) left a iietialive aldtuclc (o ULMieullural 

ci>llecti\i/alion anionic town ami counlr\ people. While (he rcceiil achieve- 
mcnls of (he colleelive larnis m improved working ami livmu concliiions 
tendcil lo reach onl> llieir nearest neiL'hhours. 

I he majorit) of cooperative farmers oi uinate iVom (he socio-occupalional 
category of (he rural prolelarial which enjovecl low social presume and often 
sulVered discrimination. Fheir families' poverty prevented their children from 
even linishini' elementary school, made it dilHcult to learn a trade and to 
advance soeiallv and occupationally. The structural and economic changes 
ellectetl by the Polish Peoples Republic, anti concretely the oreani/ation of 
eolleeti\e farms, created possibilities for totlay's eooperators of a start in 
lilc antI social atlvance. High earnings from their own labour, newly built 
and well furn.'shetl houses, gooti quality dresses are signs that collective 
larm members have attained an essential improvement of their living condi- 
tions, rhey are concerned for their children and try to assure them a better 
start ui life than their own. They are frientlly and intimate with each 
other, haeh collective farm is basically one large family. They celebrate 
louelher annual, national antI institutional holidays and the more important 
lamily celebrations. They go on excursions, make vacation trips and send 
their children to so-called summer and winter camps. . ^ have regular 
county, provincial and national conferences. They have n .n; cooperativc- 
-production contacts with county scats, provincial centres anJ \.;th Warsaw 
bt:l their contacts with the villages in which the collective farms arc located 
are iu>t as developetl. 

City and country inhabitants assess the cooperative farmers' socio- 
-occupational situation to a great degree in relation to the place occupied 
by the collective farms in the rural structure at the starting point and 
ihty regard collective farming as one of the roads to agricultural reconstruction. 
This is borne out by the social rank of the cooper;iiive farmer in the 
Polish Peoples Republic in comparison with the German Democratic Republic 
Ail the above information, presented here in a highly condensed form, 
are partly taken from the reports of collective farms, but arc mostly 
the lindings of the present author's ten years research on selected problems 
of collective farming. The research was conducted in various communities 
at ditrereni limes and wilh varied methods. The findings were partly published 
in the ''Roc/niki Socjologii Wsi'' (Annals of Rural Sociology)^ Without 
discussing here the research itself, we only indicate that the theme of the present 
paper is only partly embraced in the current of our main interests, namely, 
Ihc place of cooperative farmers in F\^land\s rural socio-occupational structure' 
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riicir liviiit.' ct)iulilu)ns arc ol' iiiiich lesser interest Uiiut we drspDse o\' iiiiicli 
less nuilcrial ou this Mibjeet). Hut thai is tu>l the only reason Tor the 
emphasis on the question of the plaee oeenpietl by cooperative larniers 
ni the presiii'e hier»neli\ ol" the rural structure. 

(OMM I \K\I MrMIUKS S( )t !()-( )( C I P \ rU )N A 1. Silt AMON 

It may he said lact>iucally that the iiieniebers ol* collective farms are 
doiiiii well. Income per raiiiily amounted in 1^73 to 55 117 /lotys and per 
empK>yee to 335S2 /k>tys *. In ueiioral, as indicated by tield research, to 
cash iiict>me slu>ukl be addetl income from kitchen gardens which basically 
cover the raniily's Ibod needs anti all daily expenditures. That they are well 
oil" is also indicated by the way they dresS, the number of new homes aiUl 
their furnishinu. While there is a lack o( complete figures on housing, 
data of the Central Uiiit)n of Collective farmers show that the cooperatives 
helped build 2 379 apartments - 404 in 1971, These figures pertain only to 
new buildings, without considering those built by collective farm members 
themselves. And while there arc no figures for the latter, it is well known 
that cooperative farmers buiki a lot, and on the whole live in new, 
comfortable houses. 

The living standards of cooperative farmers arc high and, in respect 
of the culture of everyday life, are constantly rising. They arc learning 
from their vertical contacts and from television which plays a great role 
in changing their patterns of life and culture: dressing and hairdo, in 
behaviour, manner of recreation, interior^ decoration, manner of receiving 
guests, etc. 

But money and housing are not everything. At a certain time, as a rule 
when joined the collective farm, they were concerned with assuring means 
of maintenance for themselves and their families. Although not the only 
one, this was their principal need. And it was generally fully met and 
sometimes exceeded present day needs. For instance, they bought washing 
machines and electric sewing machines before they had power, or television 
sets before programmes could be received in the locality. They built bathrooms 
and outfitted them before they had water mains and sewer systems. They 
bought fur ct)ats for their daughters to wear when they grew up. 

Not only things bought for. ihe future u.se testify to the satisfaction of needs. 
There is no cooperative farmer without a washing machine, radio and motor- 
cycle -unless st)meonc in the family does not want them. There is practically 
no home without a TV and if there are several hundred and not several 
thousand passenger automobiles, it is not because they are exprnsive but 
because not all cooperative farmers feel a need for them. Clothing and 
furniture bought, are of the best quality available. The same applies to 
metlical care. Although cooperative farmers have for many years been 
covered by the system of free medical care they rather visit specialists 
in cooperative medical institutions or private doctors. 
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ll iiKiv lu' s.iul (IkiI ihc need \\n idimicv is noi felt so iiuilIi hv llicse 
fK'u(ilc liu)i!uli lhc\ li;i\c il. There \sas a splciulid [utidcI hi the lives of 
ihc oldest collccliNC rainis in Polaiul when lhc\ alrcads reached eotiiiiuinisni at 
leasi III ihe s\stein of iiUei-persoiuil relalUMis. l-\er\ nieiiihei-. or lalher 
each taiinK in the eoi^perative received h\ decision of a Lieneral assembly 
means of siihsislence not on the basis of sm k done but o!i the basis 
of needs, l ine, this applied to inconipleie fainilu-: those with many children. 
licncralK all \shose earnmiis did not meet llu vluitdard of liviiiLi of complete 
lamilies. On thai principle (set by the decision of (he ueneral assembly 
of cooperaliw larnieis) some cooperatives aid (he sick and ai-ed. and finance 
siifxMids or ilowries. There was cnoutih tor everyibiiui. They similarly did 
not i»rudL!e money tor excursions, banquets durinii iicneral assemblies, for 
various tamily celebrations anti otlicial holidays or for reeeivinLi quests, 
especially from abroad. Thai la\isli period lasted lor many years and was 
ver> hcneticial tor iiiler-persoiial 'jiioiis. selt-manaiiement and democracy 
m the collective tarms. 

An examples of the above such collective tarms as Gorzyce in Ko.scian 
County. Nowy Suial in PIcs/ew County. Jaglak in K(;lr/yn County, 
Plebanka in Aleksandrcnv County. Wier/bica in Pultusk County can be 
mentioned. That system of relations thriving before modernization may be 
detined as a socio-economic situation of communistic intcr-pcrsonal relations 
in collective farms. This was in the period from 1949 1952 to 1963 1964, 
when specialist production manaiiers anti combines appeared and plans of 
production intensification and specialization were introduced on the collective 
farms. 

But their cohesion; their interpersonal human relations were then con- 
siderably loosened. A seconti group, an alien group of hired workers and 
sf^ecialists appeared alongside the cooperative members. With them came 
ditrerentiated pay for work done, according to qualifications. The principle 
was correct, but since the qualifications were often format the cooperative 
tarmers disregarded them and showed no desire to rai.se their educational 
level and felt no need to acquire formal qualifications. Nor were they 
convinceti of the need for their children acquiring skill. 

Cooperative farmers educate their children for non-agricultural vocations, 
but sre no need to do so if they are to work in agriculture. That tendency 
IS stronger among them than other groups employed in agriculture. 
Th is is a disturbing phenomenon which requires intervention, just as does 
the question of the continued education of the cooperative farmer*: in 
general. 

The C^enlral Union of Collective Parms exerts much effort to raise 
their members' qualificalion.s. But no special courses can raplace a normal 
school education. Considering that the average age of these people is about 
40, the picture is disquieting. One of the main tasks of the social and 
educational commissions of the collective farm unions and hamlet institutions 
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shDiiKI iK'iuc lu' to ensure thai ihc chiKlrcii i>l' the coopL'talivc raiiiicrs 
shouki tmish not onl\ cU-nuMiiar) hut also MH'atUMial Iccliiiical schools. 

Mr- whok- s>sicin of manav!cinvnl anil oi L^ani/ation of tlu' lainnu- process 
IS clt)si.'l\ conncclcil with the cilucalional level. The rise ni the economic 
level of the cooperatives ami their nKulerni/alion arc accompanied by the 
shill oC ilcciMon-nuikni.L: anil nianai^emcnl from the cooperative farmers to 
the hiretl personnel. While prolilahle iVtim the econoiiiic viewpoint, social 
clVccls winch are not consistent with the principles of collective rariiiiiiii. 

Hie cot)peralivc larnicrs' socio-occiipational situation will continue to 
appear siihieclivcls as one ol' aIniiKlaiice. t>n the one liaiul, ami as o\ 
an unl'avi :rahlc tlireclioii of tlcvclopnicnl. on the other, lis the unfavourable 
direction we mean: 

a) iMie not leaclmi: to the sociali/atioii ol* the village ami agriculture aiuL 

h) not approvcti h\ the rural inhabitants. 

There is tinforlunatcK no coinplcte comprehension cither of the facts or 
phenomena m this respect. 

im siMi Ol s()( ioi.ocjIcai. KNowij-nca: 

Ol ( <)! I.l.CTIVi: I AKMS 

Not oiiK socialist countries are interested m collective larmmg, but for 
various reastMis farmers ihroui^hout the world. And that has been the case 
for many vears. Thev have also become the subject of rich literature, 
hut which primarily considers economic and oruanizational questions. So- 
ciological studies are rare, and decidedly few in the socialist countries. This 
slate of affairs may he interpreted in various ways, but perhaps the most 
probable explanation is that of B. Galv^ski: "There is little sociological 
research not because siKiologisls consider collective farming of little interest 
but because the subject of research is not yet precisely clear''.'' 

This statement pertains specilically to Poland, but in thi.s writer's oi^iiion 
may be c.xtcntletl to all the socialist countries. In no country has the sociological 
subject maMer of collect;'>'e farming been clearly formulated. Besides Gal^ski 
(in the ciietl article) such an attempt was made by Kurt Krumbach (GDR) 
who wrote: 'The basic significance of Marxist sociological research consists 
m the fact that it is possible on the basis of thoroughly scientiuc 
tiata to collaborate m the scientific direction of the society. The special 
importance of rural sociology lies in its investigation ol" social processes 
in the sphere of socialist agriculture, in the disclosure of new social and 
ideological driving forces for the creative activization of those engaged in 
agriculture, for raising their cultural-technical level, development of their 
socialist personality and social ties between .socialist agriculture and the 
village..."'' 

The .social development of the collective farms is taking the direction 
of the agricultural enterprise resembling the industri.d enterprise. C^echoslo- 
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N.iki;. ;iiul MuIlmiki Ikivc ;,liv;uly .iccoin|.lishc.l this In caMlmp laruc sociiilisl 
.imalLMiiMiions uln.ii a,l ;.crnsN vilkipc houiuhincs am! In oii;ani/inu the 
Lonpcralivc mnnhois inlo spccialiml hiii;atlcs mcspcclivc oi places of 
icsutcMcc, Dispcision of ihc lahnur force was lluis climiiialetl, The large 
socialisi aLMiculluial ciHcrpnses arc nnl .iperaict! In a luimher of iiulivitliials 
hul l.\ hriuatles. I,.,cal nMiip hnmogeneiiy will k- inlrinueil lo an ever 
j^reaicr cMeni This is ihe pidccss of which (iaivski writes: "the fiitiire 
l.irni will heat an> rate hiuhlv niechani/etl antt speciah/etl on the iiuliistrial 
pattern"". 

In the neu situation nienik-rs of the same taniilv will work in viirious 
;i;.'iiciiliiiral ami non-aj-riciiltural enterprises, ^"he faniiiv will cease to be 
••a eicw on its own larm" Tins will k ei|iiivalent lo limitini: the tamily's 
ccoMoniic liinciion anti coiivertinji it into the consumer ntmily -as in the 
cil\ uhich rei|iiiics the same services as the uriian family, 

I hc oiuani/ation of services in the village and modernization of lioiisini; 
on the city model will completely chanue the image of the village which 
will resemble the city to ,siicli a degree tluit the term "village" will 
no longer be ilescripti vcly useful, (iai^iski writes further: "Considering the 
villauc moilel in the perspective ilireclion of change. I see a considerable 
weakening of country-city distinctions and future forms where the term 
village" can no longer be used"''. 

The situation in Czech villages fully confirms that prognosis. The Czechs 
for at least U 1 years and Slovaks for 4 years (since the Varna Congress) 
luivc been referring to the ilisappearance of the village local community 
lliere. with alt its homogeneous traits. The same is happening in Bulgarian 
villages which as a result of scientilic-teehnical progress are being merged 
into gigantic cooperative enterprises. Large specialized brigades and specialized 
jobs arc tormed on the model of industrial production crews. People are 
rated there according to their titness for the job they work on, or according 
(o function, l aniily and home life, spending leisure time, etc, are as far 
removed from the situation on the traditional farms as in the case of the 
factory worker's family and home. 

The same ilirection of change has been ob.servable in the German 
Democratic Republic for several years. The cooperative institutions established 
there (the KAP. ZBE or ZGE)" represent the transition to industrial 
production (application of scientific-techiiicnl progress), on the one hand, 
and the dissolution of the old structures (necessary with the creation of 
large specialized enterprises) on the other h:\nd. The dissolution oi the old 
structures liquidates the rural local community, or everything involved today 
in the conception "village". 

It is regrettable that the countries where the.se processes have been 
developing at a rapid pace, in general limit their analyses of these collective 
farms to their organization and management. 
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l\»linul lines not Ikivc such a rich inrriisli'iutiirc. Our collccluc tarnis 
arc tar U\m the linic when the terms "village" or '1i>cal coiiinuuiily". with 
all their atinhutes. cease to he adequate descriptions. 

KM f Kf Ni I NOU S 

zmum / l*t>l\\h (U'opk's Hcpuhfn \ Suvio-iAOtiotiwt Hinal Struttiirc luul the Currcnf 

Innth ol i /uifHic). in. Lkontunikit i'n/nu(\\a i fu>lii\ka nn'tui {/in' A\**'iiulmral Ijofuntn 

mid .liiKinun f*oln\). p;irl I. W;irs/a\sa \^Hy\), |ip 45 S.l. 
? I lie MiiJisirv ol* AiiriLuluirc IVoclam;»lii>n ut* 7. VI, 1972 on the dcvelopmcni of cooperation 

bcivsccn sl.itc laims. ilie .Apncitlliirjl Circles. imluKlual farms ami cooperative larnis 

(Mintstry ol' A^. ricultiue. Siaie l arms, 220 H 7-) 
.V See vol. VII, l%7. pp. |07. 

4. Coi/i'i tnr i'iirmms: tn l<^7() /V7.?. Hcpor( of i/w Coiimif omf Central Cnitm of C<t/krfi\v 

hantw ill t/u- ^th Sutumul Convention. Wars/awa 1974. 
.•^ H (iaieski: S(u (o/o^m :nu proh/cmadkn *>fu\Ul:U'lni pnu/iikt yin vch ( //u' Socut/ttyiaif Suhlvi h 

nuiiH'i of iuHcittw f'tinns), ..Spold/telc/v Kwurtalntk Naukovsv", iy('7 No. 2. 
(». K. Kranibaeh i\ twcnstlniftlu Iw ami theorcti\i hc As/wk lv (h'f ai^rar\o:iofo\:i.\( /}cn ForM hun;^, 

,.Zcitschrifl fur AjLirarokonomik**. No. II. pp. 573 578 

7. H. (iaieski: f^nx cw (fkrcs/aft^iv ptzy\:foM ( Pron'ssvs \y/ii< h Dctennine tiw t'ututc of 

the yi/luKi'). in: StuJia muf spoU'czmi smiknirq u.\/ {Stmhes nf the \'UUi}>v Soiial Strncttirv), 
Warwawa 1973. p. 21.V 

5. /W. p. 213. 

9. KAP Koopcrativc Ahtciho\\: I'tlunzpnuhiktion: 7.H[\ ■■ /.\yischenhctru'bvh\rii htun}:\ ZGl: /Tu/- 
\i hcui^cnowcnsi ha f t/u he h'inm hthn\^ 
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SOCIOLOGICAL PROBLHMS 01* 
POLISH STATL 1 ARMS 

The present article is based on an attempted synthesis of all available 
studies in this sphere as well as on this author's own research conducted 
in the Institute of Development of the Village and Agriculture under the 
Polish Academy of Sciences in l%4- 1973. That research was conducted 
in three former provinces: Wroclaw (now Legnica). Poznari (now Konin) 
and Warsaw (now Plock Province). The crews were investigated of 43 state 
farms situated in areas where new industrial complexes have been in operation 
for over a dozen years. 

In the concluding part of the study the author proposes what he considers 
mdispensable dircctioris of future sociological research on Poland's agricultural 
enterprises. 

GENKRAL OBSERVATIONS 

State farms occupy about 16 per cent of Poland's arable. Their distribution 
over the country is uneven, since most of them are situated in the northern 
and western provinces. 

Together with family members close to \ million people live on stite 
farms. They hence constitute an important part of Polish agricuhure und 
an essential section of the population. State farm workers are an entirely 
new group m relation to the pre-war categories of agricultural labourers. 
And their role in the Polish Peoples Republic will rise with the progressing 
mechanization of agriculture, the state farm*' socio-economic development 
and their significance to Polish agriculture. A somewhat greater interest 
by scientists is observable in recent years in the human role in the agricultural 
production process and works have appeared on the conditions of state 
farm workers. But the research conducted and number of publications 
devoted to this theme are still in their \n\u u p*!u^v. 

The Slate farms arose 1946. one yea: a^ter thi^ country's liberation 
and after the Agrarian Reform. They were lablishf^ t on iarp.e farms which 
before the v\ar were privately owned state, luifundial and church landed 
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Ilk' M'ttkMs »wi ilu* in.i|iMil\ ol sMti* r.itnis rn.iinh. Jciim'J hum 
in.iih n i.il \ ilLii'cs I lu' u'l.ii v InsrJ v Imlu ti'i ot I hi* s(.tu* I'.n in i nininuniitcs 

•IIUI llu'll MImII ,IUMn III (111* lllsl pnsl U.ll ViMIs WrU* 1 1 1 1 1 . 1 \ 0 1 1 K 1 1 > k' loi 

riltK.iiioii.il ,l^)MM!lt)ns ,nul (MHuip.iium iii iiilnii.il wiliu's 

Diiiiin.' h^v' iihoin UiMKi tjinilios uoic siMlknl on sMic r.irnis 

in ihc Wcslcin |Ml»vnKC^ iiiul m some coiiiiiics ot K/cs/^av arul l.uhim 
pioviiKi's ami inoi\* ih.m .hiMMi sicaJv v\oikiMs vvlmc chimixhI. Diit dial 
tlul not incvl ilk* mvil ol \\w siatt* lai ns in tliosc aivas, Stale larin a|.M uiiltin al 
pnuluilion stalled almo^t tiom zero m the Western aiul Noilhein piiuiiKVs. 
it siillkeN to uulkate h\ \\,\\ of example that when the laiuleJ eslales 
weie taken o\ei In the stale lliere weie one horse ami three heads ol* 
eallle [>ei K'li ha ol arable. In ihe liisi |(» \ears of exisienee ihe Male 
latms weie i haraelen/ed l>> eenlralism timl a svsiem orplanmni! and manage- 
ment tiom ihe lop. Tlie> were direeled iinlil h)"^? h> a speeially estahli.slied 
State I arm Mnnstr>, .Alter ihe lK|imlaiion of ihal Mnnslrv unlil 1975 ihe 
stale larms were dneeied b\ an liispeelorale (ienertil under Ihe Minisiry 
ol Aurieiilline. In eaeli pro\mee 1 17 Ivfore the adniinisiralive refiMni) operaleil 
a f^iovmeial siale taini tmialL'amaiion under die Jurisdieiion of die lns|x:elorale 
.V mdiisirtal eonihines. 

Sinee \^)1> die siale laiiiis. now ealled "aLrrieullural enterprises", have 
been imder die junsdietion of a neuly erealed uiiirorm organi/alion of 
siale aiirieuliiiral eslahlislmienls and iiroiipeil m the Ccniral Manauenienl 
of State Aijrieiillural linierprises. This orLiani/alioii is -jorv^idereil a further 
step m the developmeru of the slate larms anil m the I'orms and metlu^ds 
of then manauenient. It should iilerease their indepemlenee. assure t ;c 
neeessar> eonditions tor llic erealion of larue. unilorni aurieuilural eeonomie 
organisms, hniit iiilernieiliale hnks and sireiiulhen the funetions of eenlral 
planmmr and operative manaeenient. 

It shoukl be noteil however, that the state farms were to a eonsiderabk- 
deL-ree made independent after I9>6. bor they were then empowered to 
eonelmie independent transaetions. aiifeenients and undertake finaneial obh- 
L'atioiis. Smee then they have beLiiin to operate on the basi.s of internal 
eeonomie aeeountmi!. i.e.. to cover current expenses from their own income. 

AceordniLi to B. Jalowiecki.' tbe state farm settlement const'tutes an 
ceoloLiical entit> of a fairlv uniform character, a subreizion not oi ly in the 
eeonomie but also in the socio-dcmoizraphic .sense. The fimlings of research 
conducted in 1970 by J. Pilcb on state farms in Id provinces show that 
about 70 per cent of families in these settlements maintain not only 
neiuhbourlv but also companionate contact and that many o/ them are 
related. There is some exulencc that the state farm community, composed 
ol workers and their families, is a specific, ♦airly uniform occupational 
cijvironnicnt like the villaijc of individual fanners or some worker ^ settlements, 
like coal niinini!. for instance, ' 

The objcetive of state farms* socio-economic activilv is to proiluce as 
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''^ '1'^' ^'»uiitt\ ,tt till- li.\vv'Ni p»^%mMv* tiiiit lONt • On,' ol ilicii 

"'^'^ 1''''^ {MiiiviiLiiK iiui^MMni lok' It) t.tisitii* \\w ^tillitir ot .li'i u iiliiiio 
''^ iMoiliu.ih* I,' ihiu'J srcil, t.itsMU' jViliiiKv h^csUH'k .irnl tn k'sliiij* llic 
most uhMkMii \K\'U lu.il ,iiul ot jMiii/.nioii.il solutions in .n-ik'niniMl pi oJiu jton. 

'li^' -f-'l^* l.nins inij^oii.ini .iiul Jillkult licMs ol is 
1'" ' '"'III llu' St. Hi' I .iihl I iinJ. os|k,.mII\ Ml \\\i\s ol the 
^^niniiv 'Aith MM. ill pojMil.itu'Ms .nul i oiishloi.ihk' u'scuos Lmd lor (he 
''"nis llu- ,11'iunhuMl t^''>''»'iA' Mi.nkct is .m .himIi.m\. mdI ;( Imsic 
inuU'ii.iknh' [MoJueiioii ila isioiis I \w\ .nni in ilteir phuiiunk! 
iiiiMhoJs lo limit (liiati^cs iMMn aUo\k' jiuI to iu'umsc the m)Io ol" cvoronite 
inu'iitues I hen iii.im purpose is to in. ike the Jireeii\es mote eileelive 
• nul h.iiinoni/e the mieiesls ol the st.Me uitli those ol the uoikers. 

Neu eM-mMiiK eoniliiions hj\e In'en cie.ileil Un (he si;iie larms sniee M^7L 
Ilk piiiuiple ol the introJneeil lelorms ujs. ;MnmL' i^llier iliinLN. linanetal 
sl.ihtli/.fiion .Is a lesult ol ^oiisi.ini pri>litahihi\ , AmMhcr aim is (he stale 
larins' vMe.itei e\ploii.tt!o?i .nul iiuestmenl nulepemleiiee. [he rdoniis Inrtlier- 
more aiiiK'il io simiiil.ite ineieaseil pioiluelu>n In means ol nialenal meentives 
i^l impn)\e(l uoikim; aiul livin-j eiMuli(u)ns ol the ereus, Sinee \^)72 new 
n>lleeti\e ai!ieements iiuioJiKvil a ne\^ system ot" lemnneratuMi ami pieniiums. 
I he premiiiMis ileperul jm iimhI^ on increase in net output, llic enterprise's 
pinllt.ihiliiN. lullillmeiit ol (he n^ain task. naniel>. ileliverv of marketable 
proiltux as ucll as speeiali/eil aelivitv and hushamline i>r .State Laiul l-uncl 
lands, -.n nuestmeni and ieiM»;atu»n fund uas iniroduec<l in l*>7l ahieli 
increased the larnis own nncshn^nt .nul capital retu)vatn)n possibilities, 
I sseniial is tliL .ij^plicatu^n o\ i^romul rent settlement which is .aleulatcd 
io eqii.ili/e th.- dilleienii.ited natural and eci^noniic conditions of dilVercnl 
loi nis. 

file uorkiii'^ ^oinmiinit> on state larnis hjs thus far had rather an 
t)ri^anic than .i iechmcal-orL»am/atu>nal character. And the uorker is meom- 
|\irablv tn(Me attached to his place ol' work th.a> the industrial ^sorker. 
He spciuls A LMcaler part of his life than the memn.-.s ol other iKcupational 
ijroups unh Ins uork-mates and has relatively little inter-eomnuinit> contact, 
fhis i-cnders a considerable p.irt of state tiirm crews and their faniilics 
the ch.iracler ol a closed Lommuinlv. Hut proiiressmi! industrialization and 
urbani/ation .is uell as the deveh^pment of mass culture are and \mII 
continue [o evert their inlluence on the transrormation of Uiis communitv's 
traililu)nal traits. 

State larnis consist of siniile buildiiius or of farm comploes. The smaller 
iwies of the latter, composed of a les^ larms. are collocjuially called ..kc>s". 
1he lar.iicr ones, consistini: of S or Mi farms and embraciiiL! several thou.sanil 
hectares jre calleil combines or multi-object enterprises. In the opinion 
o\ .1. Kosicki. the ctmibines. uith the pro\^cv chtMce of nianaijerial |>crsonnel 
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and interna! actounlinii in the production units may attain a rapid iirowlh 
of prcKluction and of productivity as well as a rational use of resources. 
The view is however convip«;iniz that there ar'e no absolutely good or 
ahsolutcly had ori?anizational forms, since cverythinii depends on the conditions 
in which concrete forms are applied". Moreover, much depends on the 
people who make up the workinu crew much more than on the organiza- 
tional scheme. 

Man is the subject of the production process, since he sets it in motion 
to satisfy his needs. But he is at the same time its object, since he expands 
his own labour. The role of the subjective character of the hutnan factor 
clearly rises in the socialized economy, since every worker is a co-owner 
of the general social or group property. Observation of state farms indicates 
that it is not easy to create an economic-organizational and socio-occupational 
situation in which the agricultural worker feels himself truly a co-owner 
of his enterprise. 

An important new development in the activity of state farms is their 
cooperation with the other sectors of agriculture. This was practically initiated 
m 1972, Their collaboration with individual farms, the Agricultural Circles 
and cooperative farms influences not only the growth of agricultural production. 
It aLso creates possibilities of the planned influence by the state on the 
socio-economic transformation of the rural areas. That cooperation contributes 
to the more rapid completion of field work, the better husbanding of 
livestock as well as to the improvement of, social conditions and rural 
services. Services in the sphere of mechanization are developing very rapidly. 

The cooperaMve links of individual farms with state farms should facilitate 
the introduction of new technology, of modern forms of organization of 
the labour process, of specialization and the other characteristics of progress 
on peasant farms. Expanded cooperation has also the aim of directly linking 
the state farms with the evolutionary process of recon,struction of Polish 
agriculture, 

THK .SOCIAL AND OCCUPATIONAL SITUATION OK STATE I-ARM WORKERS 

Research conducted by the Institute of Development of the Village 
and Agriculture on the situation and prospects of state farm workers in 
industrialized districts of the country shows a greater fluidity of state farm 
workers there than in other regions. For they found greater opportunities 
in the industrialized districts to obtain well paying jobs. Socio-economic 
changes are taking place more rapidly in industrialized regions in country-town 
and agriculture-industry relations than on a nationwide scale. And it may 
be assumed that those phenomena in the highly , industrialized regions are 
forerunners of similar socio-economic changes in the rest of the country. 

Perhaps the most important current problem of the state farms is to 
raise the qualifications of their workers and their intellectual, cultural level. 
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This became an LUizcnl necessity in recent years ckic to the rapid ii.se 
m the technical equipment of aiiricLiltiiral eiiterpnscs. 

An impt)rtant factor of the attractiveness of work in the state sector 
of a.uriciilturc are the re^iiilar workini: hours, the equalization of rights 
in this sphere vMtli other occupations in the socialized economy and the 
prospects of further reduction of the v^orking day. Under the old collective 
labour agreements the vsorkinii hours in animal husbandry were not lixed 
and often amountetl to 14 hours or more a day without overtime pay. 
The nevK aiireement which established the S hour working day equalizes 
the previous disproportions between uorkers employed at animal husbandry 
and other groups of state farm workers. 

That situation compels management to seek new organizational and 
production forms, in the shape, for instance, of two shifts or a higher 
degree of mechanization. This trend of change may be expected to stabilize 
working teams and employment in animal husbandry. An important develop- 
ment IS also the process already commenced of industrializing anima produc- 
tion by means of large rearing farms. 

Research establishes that the cause of the flux of workers between 
,'tale farms is their search for better working and living conditions. In recent 
years the main source of the influx of new workers were other state farms 
antl young people who started to work. The new principles of distribution 
o'' premiums helped stabilize state farm crews. In recent years one may 
observe the influx of young worke:s with better general and vocational 
education. This has effected a considerable improvement in pay and living 
conditions as provided in the new collective agreements. The fliMdity of 
personnel nevertheless remains a problem, for it negatively afTects the state 
farms* production results. An important factor in the improvement of the 
structure of working crews is a:»d probably will be to a greater extent 
in future the rapid application of agricultural machii^.es and equipment which 
idso improve working conditions. This should influence the workers to 
raise their vocational qualilications and consequently their earnings, parti- 
cularly since the new collective agreements provide high premiums precisely 
for vocational training. The system of raising the workers' skills and eflectiveness 
is closely connected on the ^'♦^ed-back principle - with the rise in the oc- 
cupational prestige and in the working a * \ living conditions of state farm wor- 
kers. There is reason to expect that the continued improvement of the hum" 
factor and level of life harmonized with \hft rational economic accounting 
and organization of production will assure the proper development of the 
slate sector Poland^ agriculture. 

The question of obtaining highly skilled personnel for^the state farms 
should be based on well thought out and organized activity geared to the 
time perspective. A preliminary but very important condition for this is 
creation of the possibility of child care and upbringing which has been 
neglected on state fi' in comparison with the city community. 
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An analysis of empirical data suui^esls that general favourable changes 
in employment ma> be expected at least until 1980, despite the prognosis 
of the negative reproduction by the state farms of their own manpower. 
And the qualitative selection of peisonnel should be advantageous to the 
farms' activity. 

The most important motives for going to work on a slate farm are: 
the lower cost of living than in town, the relative ease of obtaining a dwelling 
and the liking to work in agriculture. Very striking in the opinion of 
workers is the divergence between the feeling of the occupation's low 
prestige and the conviction of its great social utility. In this author's opinion, 
this is one of the key reasons for the difficulty in obtaining valuable 
personnel and of the hitherto negative selection of the human factor, this 
contradiction has had a negative effect also on the workers' attitude to 
their general socio-economic situation as on the activity of the farms. The 
attitude to the state farms and to the people working there may be considered 
no longer actual, because of the considerable progress in production and 
mechanizLition and the visible improvement of the living conditions of the 
crews and their families. But that progress is perhaps too little known 
in the broader society to change the stereotype view of the state farm and 
its workers among the non-agricultural population. 

It seems that ue have the duly and possibility in a socialist country 
in relation to a socialist enterprise to raise the occupational prestige of 
.he worker in the state sector of agriculture. It must be noted that there 
has been an improvement in this respect in recent years. 

Research indicates that the state farm workers are only entering the 
stage of awareness of their place in the rural structure and socialist state. 
The developing processes of the far-reaching modernization of technology 
and the organization of the labour process, with living standards gradually 
approaching city standards open up a realistic perspective of state farm 
workers regarding themselves part of the working class. Not burdened 
like peasants by an individual farm, state farm workers already seem closer 
to the ciLy way of life. 

Until recently the attitude of the individual farm village to state farm 
workers was most often a passive and sometimes hostile one. This was 
closely associated with the low prestige of the latter, their level of life 
and not always imposing organization and production effects. But the situation 
can be expected to change in the near future when the model of functioning 
and organization of the state farms probably in differrent variants -as well 
as the workers' status, structure and living conditions will be improved 
and transformed. The changes are in the direction of better production 
and financial effects and the fuller adaptation of the situation of state 
farm workers to the fundamental principles of the socialist system. At 
present we are still pretty far from implementation of the obligatory principle 
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of democratic management of state farms and much must be changed 
before the worker is in fact a co-manager. State farm workers identify 
themselves to a small degree with their place of work and their personal 
aspirations with the aims of the farm. 

THH LEVHL Of LITK AND CLLTUKAL CONDITIONS 

The level of life and cultural conditions as indicated above, the consistent 
improvement of soci: living and cultural conditions is a key question in 
the development of the state sector of Polish agriculture. It is a principle 
condition for assuring good steady crews in the state farms. In the future 
it will be necessary to apply the principle that proc'uction expenditures 
include a given, eflective surr, for improvmg the quality of personnel and 
of their level of living. Otherwise, the losses from the inadequate utilization 
of means of production may be serious. A properly thought out social 
cost accounting should look ahead into the future when an essential condition 
for raising the rank of and interest in work in the state farms will most 
likely be the definite and consistent improvement of social and living conditions. 

An analysis shows that the per capita consumption fund in the state 
farms was primarily determ ned by the number of children in the family, 
which is large in that comrrunity. Furthermore, family allowances equalized 
to a .small degree the differences in this respect. The large number of 
children per family of state farm workers is due to the low educational 
level. To normalize the living conditions and regulate the family budget 
it is necessary to guarantee an appropriate income level in all seasons- 
-hitherto considerably differentiated. Data from i t^nsively industrialized 
region the .socio-economic phenomena of which mc.^ anticipated to develop 
on a country-wide scale— show that labour must be paid higher also in the 
state farms because of the manpower deficit. In .such situations the group 
serving meca 'kiization is the highest paid. Wages and gross income have 
ri.sen considerably on state farms in recent years, particularly since 1971. 
It is necessary to strengthen this tendency for many reasons and that 
is the direction adopted for the development of the state agricultural sector. 

Empirical dau: attest that young workers with brief employment are 
siitisfied with the situation of their families on state farms. But their needs 
are greater than those of older workers and they expect greater improvement 
in their living conditions. That should be considered in shaping the structure 
of personnel as well as wage and premium policy in the further development 
of the state farms. Of importance would also be the aid to young couples 
and a clearly understood system of promotion. 

On state farms with little differentiated crews of the manor type a new, 
ever more complex employment structure and varied occupations is taking 
shape. That will require an improved and more precise wage and abandonment 
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ol' pavmciu in kind. Il will be indispcnsiihic in the inlrodirccd changes 
check, ill IciiNl poriodic'.dly. Uic worsenini! Oi' ih; iicvicriil siiualion of 
Mwnc rainilicN. l-or cxiimplc. piiymcnl in kind cun he abandoned only with 
a dcculed irnpio\enicnl of the possibility of obiaining ihc l ull money equivalent 
of ihe fotHisuills. An accurate knowledge of die budgets of various types 
c»r families, especiallv o( those with many children will be necessary. 

Housinii condititMis, the important element of the level of irving, are 
ioda\ and probably will be to a greater extent in die firture a decisive conside- 
ration m gt)ing to work on a state farm. This will depend primarily on such 
laclois as: standard of the dwelling, organization of the services and the 
scttlemeiu.s' st)cial and cultural conditions. In the future building of sta>.e 
farm settlements sht)uld utilize to a greater extent regional traditions, 
configuration of the terrain, the state of aforestation and the existing water 
.■.>cr\es. fhi.s will e.iable in many cases to render settlements original 
jiui di.siinci characters and would eliminate the o^'ten observed today rnono'o- 
t]\ of slate farm hotising settlements. Studies conducted by the Insf'tute 
of Ijuu.sing Liconomy (now the Instittite of Environment Shaping) show 
thai it would be mo.st advantageous to apply building in series, hnking 
the behaviour of rural life with the economi<;al husbanding of terrain. 

Assurance of proper housing conditions should be linked with appropriate 
.spatial solutions which are geared to the organization of the inhabitants' 
lives in accordance with the principles of humanitarianism and economy. 
The state farm settlement may be regarded as a kind of workers' village, 
evcilving from a rural agricultural towards an urbanized settlement where 
the population combines work in the enterprise with running a garden 
plot. State farm workers prefer one or two-family houses. Only a small section 
prefer to live in multi-storey housing blocks, which indicates a disinclination 
to the city type multi-family housing. Young people who like to work 
in agriculture and are attached to the village seem to prefer single or 
two-family houses, with a separate apartment and garden, equipped with 
electric light, running water, a sewage system and gaz. Contact with the 
benefits of urban civili;iiition may be maintained by convenient communi- 
cations, including a private automobile in the future. 

The provision of the families of state farm workers with means of 
.spending leistire time and with household facilities is rapidly improving. 
A large naumber of families have television sets and its general diffusion 
can be expected soon. The indices of equipment with many durable goods 
;ire high in workers' families and the introduction of new hitherto unknown 
eqtripment and apparatus attests to the rapid modernization of life and to 
the fact that the state farm workers' settlement is catching up with the city 
community. 

In relation to vacations, there will be a stronger tendency to follow 
the example of young people who prefer to spend them outside the state 
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larm. Greater mobility is to be expected and a broader range oi needs 
in this respect. At present there is small diversification of these needs. 

In the sphere of cultural life the most beneficial and dynamic ch;nv:es 
are taking place as a result of the diflusioii of the mass media, especia^ y TV 
among state farm workers. It is already evident tiiat television programmes 
are exerting a beneficial inlluence on the cultural level. The situation will 
probably look dilferent in the future when crews will be composed of 
better educated and mor^• qualified workers. 

:,tate farms have thus far been inadequately equipped with local cultural 
i'-stiMiuons and there has been little progress in ti:eir activity. Probably 
the riost important element in informal inter-personal relations will be 
breaking the still prevailing isolation of the state farm settlement as a local 
community. Progress is already noticeable in the sphere of culture in 
connection with industrialization and urbanization processes and the national 
development of the mass media. There are grounds for believing that the 
relations between the state farm and the pea.sant village are improving. 
This is associated with the developing cooperation in production by these 
two sectors. It may be expected that changes in the sphere if culture 
will in the future favourably influence and transform the traditional traits 
of the state farm workers' community. The decided majority of these workers 
feel the delinite improvement in their living conditions in recent years, 
although their need; have not yet been fully satisfied. In their opinion, 
besides improved remuneration and housing, the working time should be 
reduced and they should be able to take vacations at convenient times, 
which is connected with better conditions of rest and relaxation. 

Most Slate farm workers consider their conditions worse than those 
of industrial workers, but better or at least not worse, than on individual 
farms. The majority of respondents were also of the opinion that state 
farm workers will soon have a better life than individual farmers. They 
also expect their work to be made lighter by the introduction of new 
machines and equipment and a ^^horter workday. 

DIRfX TiONS Oi' SOCIOLOGICV\L RESEARCH ON AGRIC-IJLTURAL 
ENTERPRISES IN POLAND 

1 rm siMCuii n.\r( kis \m> i voi.i rioN oi [mu)i r< rplations jn \(;rki lti ral enterprises 

This author has a somewhat different conception from that of B. Ga- 
l^skr who considers that the state farm, because of its social character, 
is closer to the industrial enterprise than to the peasant farm and that 
its sociological subject-matter is to a considerable degree identical with that 
of the non-agricultural production enterprise. In my opinion state farms 
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siill hiivc spcMlic Icaiurcs of ilicir own. \'ov kiiul is ihc chief mciins of 
prodiKiiDii here aiul there !s a lie to the laiul as ihe plaec of residence 
aiul the eeiiire of hfe. Aheacl\ obser\ahle lotlav are tiyneiillui al eiiierprises 
which form Jisinicl anti closed local conuiiuniiies, aiul which iiiuloiihlcdly 
represent an iulapiaiion of the slate farm lo the hfe and work on the 
nuh\iiliial farm. ,\i the same lime, the sj^atial sysiem. often traditional, 
ihe orL'ani/aiion of some jobs or iheu' terminology as well as the partial 
remimeraiion ni kind show ihal ihe stale farm has not entnely shed some 
characteristics of the former manor. True, iirbani/aiion, miproved transpor- 
taiion. iiuliisiriah/ation. new production techniques and particularly the 
huildniL' of larue industrial ammal breeilmi; farms all this brmus the stute 
farm close lo the inilustnal enterprise. Eiul ihis is only a developing process 
which must be observed, investigaicd and analysed. We will then be able 
to anticipate further changes and steer in a desirable direction from the 
\iewpoini of the society am! the workers involved. 

It IS certainly w Drth-w liile studymg and hastening the disappearance 
oj' the okl. consolidated traits in many regions of manor labourers or the 
stereotype of the hired agricultural wage worker, h'uture research should 
iilso analyse the chariies transpiring in the stale farm community ai;d 
the development of central establishment settlements in ;:gricultural or agrici?!- 
lural-mdustrial combines. Belter practical cognition of the changes iri liie 
sociali/eil agricultural enterprise requires also a penetrating .study of the 
specifics of life and work in various types of producers' cooperatives. It 
is important to perceive the difTerenees and similarities between the state 
farm and the cooperative farm, and the trends of change in that respect, 
rhe two may be expected lo approximate each other in the future. This 
IS indicated by the example of other sociali.>t countries such as Czechoslovakia. 
J. C" ys/kowska-Dabrovvska clearly points to the evolution of cooperative 
farnjs in the direction of stale agricultural enterprises. On the other hand, 
the aulhor'ess perceives in the stale farm model a certain approximation 
to the cooperative form. When taking over land from the State Land 
l iinil the cooperative farm organizes so-called annexes and tliere thus arises 
the mulli-objeel cooperative. In Dtjbrowska's opinion, the cooperative farm 
is to an ever lesser degree an association of former individual farmers. 
And if changes continue in the same direction, the need will arise of 
special legal regulation and uniformization of properly forms which would 
enable the cooperative farms to operate rational, large modern agricultural 
enlerpri.ses. H. Cholaj*' considers thai the cooperative farms have entered 
the field of industrial activity in the sphere of processing agricultural produce 
and are on the road lo becoming agro-industrial complexes. The latter 
are not only a given organizational structure but also an important socio- 
-economie phenomenon expressing the process of convergence between the 
state and cooperative forms of properly in the agricultural economy. 

In connection with the above, the legal questions of the two types 
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of farms lis aiiricullLiral enterprises bea^mes a subject of research. Of iireat 
importance here seems to be the rapid ehmination of the traits of peasant 
larminir m ihe activity of the cooperative farms. With the already iireat 
share of state land m cot>perative farms there is a proposal for converting 
these enicrpr^'js ['\\)w cooperative farms into workers' and eventually at 
times into handicraft cooperatives, 

* ( II \ S(,l s i'n nil ( IM WS nl \( M U U \ l \.SV\ KI'KISf S 

A proper emi^ioyment policy in aiinciiltural enterprises, especially in 
view of the difiicult rural demographic situation in Poland, requires first 
of all a got)d understanding of the structure of working crews and the 
changes ihey are undergoing. Only that enables to apply apropriate measures 
in order to acquire the desired situation in the future. At present there 
is also a lack of documentation and research material for drawing 
accurate conclusions. Such research should con:.ider the fact that state farm 
workers constitute a new complex socio-occupational group which is not 
yet fully crystallized. It will be important to comprehend the directi Mis 
and tempo of change in the employment structure. A study wil! be necessary 
of changes in the social structure of cooperative h.rm crows. An important 
phenomenon inadequately sties.sed in existing research is the division of 
labour and occupational-professional speciali?:atiGn in enterprises. Wider 
diffusion of the model of organization of the labo'jr process will require 
intensification of the processes of professionalization. particularly in animal 
breeding and of the functions, of auxiliary groups of workers. 

This author fully agrees with Z. Ser^ga'*' that the problem of the 
qualifications and proper preparation of nersonntd in view of progressing 
mechanization and introduction of new production technology assumes ever 
growing importance. And technical tran.^formation may in the near future 
effect a change in the social role of workers who acquired the skills and 
know-how in long years of work. The statement is almost a truism that 
the growth of specialization and marketable production in agriculture creates 
ever new demands in the sphere of labour skills and their constant improvement. 
The main trend in the future will be toward a basic rise of general 
qualifications and intensified division of labour. And that will in turn cause 
the shaping of specialized agricultural professions and occupations. 

•.n indispensable condition for effecting these desirable changes in the 
formation of modern crews will be the assured transition from a negative 
to a positive selection of the human factor in the socialized agricultural 
enterprises. According to T. Koscianski employment on state farms is not 
only a matter of supply and demand or just tlie utilization of labour 
power. It is a highly complicated question of a socio-psychological character 
flowing from the previous nature of work and living on the individual 
farm or in town and the need of going to work and often also living 
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ou a stale llirin. K. Ciros/yhski ' ' consitlers that acquiring adequate aijrono- 
inically trained personnel for the state farms is still an open question. 
It 1.^ especially uruent to draw in more vounij people from vocational 
srtuiols jnd train them for wovk on state farms, ^he ontioing processes 
of intensive modernization ant! of considerable expenditures, make it impossible 
for the iircat majority of workers remaining without the qualifications acquired 
in vocL tuvnal schools. 

J. '//yszkowska-Di^browska maintains that in the past relatively few 
educaled and good farmers were to be found in cooperative farms but 
raiher those :"^mpelled by tlitlicult family situations. But <^n improvement 
i-. noticeable in recent years. Cooperative farm workers h;ive been acquiring 
a new economic status, their social and living conditions have been improving, 
Ik.t the questions of the place and number of specialists and hired workers 
indoubtcdly remains a real problem in cooperative farms. In recent years 
ihere has been a rapid increase in the number of steadily employed hired 
workers, mainly specialists as well as of unskilled seasonal workers. In D^brow- 
ska's opinion, the incomplete utilization of their own manpower reserves 
.»nd the yearly rise in the employment of hired workers indicate the emergence 
of a new problem in cooperative farms. Thus agricultural and non-agri- 
cultural specialization of production requires ever more specialists who agree 
to work in the cooperative farms but are not willing to become members. 
It may be said in g'?neral that the need for specialists will grow in measure 
as the state farms acquire the characteristics of enterprises. 

I nil MX '{>.(Hi \ SMI \H()N oi sr\n. and coi.i.ictivi-. i arm wi)RKf:Rs 

The question of occupational prestige and social position is without 
doubt one of the most importavt problems in this sphere. It is directly 
associated with satisfaction deriving from the work and with the self-evaluation 
of its utility to the societ}'. A complex of such problems is accented by 
the conclusions of 'his .»uthor*s research in 1972. Very striking was the 
gap between the low level of pre?^tige of the occupation and the state 
farm workers' awareness of the great social utility of their work. In the 
author's opinion, this was a key reason for the difficulties connected with 
acquiring valuable personnel and the until recently observed negative selection 
of the human factor by state farms. This contradiction undoubtedly had 
negative consequences for the general social and vocational situation of 
agricultural workers and on the production activity of the farms. Future 
research should establish whether that situation still prevails and if it is 
related to the size or type of enterprise or to the agricultural sector (state 
or cooperative). This may enable conclusions with respect to adjusting 
this subtle and essential factor. 

This is emphasized here since previous 'research clearly established that 
the degree of identification of the workers' personal aspirations with the 
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aims o( the enterprise has been low on slate farms. Thai researeh suiigesls 
that at the beirinninii of the 7()s state farm workers were only entering 
the staiie ol awareness ol" their plaees in the Pohsh rura. strueture and 
in the soeiahst state. AeccMcling to Z. T. Wierz'oieki the faet that most 
of the land of the eolleetivc farms are now state property eliminates many 
eonllicts and weakens eentrifugal tendeneies in the class conseioiisness. On 
the other hand, this faet mar.es more diilieuli the members' identification 
with the cooperative because they feel more like workers than coopefators. 
It is extremely miportant in concrete cases that the vvorkeiN t)e conscious 
of the principles and character of work of state and collective farms as 
institutions and enterprises. The situation with this consciousness is still 
unsatisfactory, and that is perhaps another theme for future reseaich. 

In reference to the collective farm, an important question will probably 
be the relations and attitudes between the founders of the cooperative 
Lind their successors. Another research subjest may by the comparison of 
social relations in the collective farms in their evolution and the degree 
of advancement ol* . >llective activity. 

1 III! IKHM( \( \M) nK(,\M/\II()N\l Il.Vl ISOf THI IMI KI'RISI AM") Till ROIJ- Ul 

na m t h\ v\s 

Important in this group of problems will be observation and an active 
attitude io certain causal relations in this kind of chain of interrelations. 
Ihus the degree of mechani/alion in agricultural enterprises is undoubtedly 
associated with the extent of the workers' raised qualifications. A rising 
level of these skills in turn mtlucnces an improvement in the conditions 
of life and work. While changes in these important factors will certainly 
be accompanied by changes in social relations in the interprise. The links 
and relations in the sphere of technical and organizational level will be 
the factors of the orkers' vocational and material advancement. Evalua- 
tion of the tempo and regularities of these links and changes in them 
will require penetrating investigation. It may be worth noting here certain 
aspects in connection with the size of the agricultural enterprise, so important 
especially in a pcnbd of such numerous reorganizations. The problem of 
optimal size should be investigated not only in respect of mechanization 
or the economy of production. It is also necessary to consider the crews' 
ability to work together in order to assure their proper participation in 
decisions on the enterprise's activity. 

The general agreement that the future of socialized agriculture belongs 
to large enterprises does not rule out methods of concentration. For it 
is a matter of developing enterprises of a structure which corresponds 
to the maximum to the applied instruments of production, means of transporta- 
tion, etc., but which at the same time accord with crews' qualifications 
and know-how of directing personnel in managing large enterprises i^. 
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It ni;i> k- bcsi first lo establish what t>pe of ci;terpriscs mav be reuarclcd 
as local conimunitics. The directions of ilevclopment of these' communities 
should be studied and the emerj^inj! processes of urbanization and industrial- 
i/atiun on the one hand, and the modernization of agricultural production 
and the shaping-up of a complex of loodstulfs economv. on the other. 
It would he important in the research to note the trends of change in 
relations with intiividual farms, probably focus.sing on the proiiressing elimi- 
nation ol the isolation of socialized enterprises. It would also be necessary 
lo obserse the interest shown by individual farmers in the life and work 
ot the different types of agricultural enterprises. 

State farms, especially in the western provinces, constitute a kind of 
entity, embracing both agricultural enterprises and communities of industrial 
settlements. In this situation the coliving with the inhabitants of settlements 
exerts an essential influence on co.iective work in agriculture. For the 
social contacts of state farm workers arc not limited to^he working hours 
as IS generally the case in industrial enterpri.ses. The research of J. Kieruji", 
shows that the inhabitants of state farm settlements are linked with various 
branches ol the national economy. There is hence no basis for creating 
separate infra-structures for the state farm and for its settlement. It must 
he one settlement network geared to the needs of the entire population 
living permanently or temporarily in the district as well as to the property 
stock, which should be systematically analysed. This would enable lo separa- 
tely examine the optimal size of the .settlement and its services as well 
as tne maximu n area of the agricultural enterprise. Freedom of decision 
in this sphere is thus increased. 

H. Zaniewska'- has come to a similar conclusion. She advocates basing 
state farm housing construction on the role of the settlement network 
and the farm s organizational form. This may be done on the basis of the 
existing state farms or population aggregations. Location of settlements 
on the terrain of hamlet villages makes it possible to utilize the .services 
by the generality of rural inhabitants and settlements equipped with servi- 
ces located on state farms will attract village inhabitants who have no 
such services. A ilecision to build common hamlet settlements for various 
groups of rural inhabitants, including state farm workers, will concentrate 
on the rural settlement network and thus help assure proper housing conditions 
lor the rural population generally. But the integration should not be hmited 
to concentrated housing construction but should be social integration, the 
kinti assuring proper planning and functioning of rural settlements. ' 

Sociological research on agricultural enterprises should not centre exclusively 
around the social aspects of labour but should be a broad analysis of the 
lite of the entire settlement community. 
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As In known, hcMJcs the fornuil oriiani/aiion of production, enicrpriscs 
ha\c move or less dcvck)pctl personal rdaiions among members of workmg 
crews which ^hape their inibrnial structure. As Z. Piotrouski correctK 
inthcatcs. the exploitation of new njeans o\' production often requires also 
changes ui the mter-personal relations of working teams corresponding to 
the tlivisit)!! o\' labour and of responsibility. Relations al work and forms 
of compaiuon^hip luulergo constant, though often unnc>t!ced, change in that 
connection, 

Invcstigalions of inier-personal relations in agricultural enterprises should 
centre attention on their relation to technical progress, to changes in the 
organization of the labour prt)cess, the growth of skills, to workers' specializa- 
tion, etc. It is also impt)rtant to disclose the main areas of potential 
conflict, In ct)Operative farms this may be related with a kind of two-level 
management causing misuntlerstandings between the individual specialist and 
the management collective sometimes composed of non-specialists, Dijbrowska 
consitlers thai the introduction of specialists in the cooperative farm man- 
agement is an element in their evolution from the artel model of producers' 
cooperative to a modern socialist agricultural enterprise. 

In his investigation of ,^ cooperative farms in Upper Silesia Z. T. Wierzbicki 
established numerous kinship ties and nepotism among their members and 
the lack of any but the economic ideology. In his opinion, protectionism 
can develop more easily in this system than elsewhere. 

It seems necessary to concentrate research in this group of problems 
on the existing and desirable models of social relations, to evaluate the 
tiegree of democratization and the crews' exercise ol* self-management in 
measure with technical progress and rise in the workers' educational level. 
It is already evident that scientific research in this sphere will be particularly 
ditficult. Of help li -e may be the studies of inter-personal relations in 
industrial enterprises. 

7 PHIS* Ml MINIS O! Tin I I VH Ol I II I VNO Till IK IM I U NU ON S()( I \l KE.l \TH)NS 

IS \t.K|( I I n KM I.NM KI'KIsrs 

A key question in the development of the socialized agricultural enterprise 
associated with relations at work and quality of the working personnel - is 
a consistent improvement of working and living conditions. As pointed 
out above, rising the level of life should assure good crews steadily 
attached to the enterprise. Research should hen'*e study the scale and tempo 
of appro.ximation of working and living conditi.)ns to those of !ion-agricul- 
tural enterprises and institutions. It is significanf that the Ketrzynski Agricul- 
tural-Industrial Amalgamation of Olsztyn province proposed in its experimental 
futurist solutions a new housing .settlement and services as well as social 
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and cultural centres on the level which would create the same livitiy conditions 
in the country as are enjoyed b> the inhabitants of a well equipped city. 

M. Swiellik concludes from research in Olsztvn province that the 
uisseniination by die mass media of the urban way of life and promotion 
of closer contact with the city have conspicuously raised ihe aspirations 
of state farm workers. They now postulate a shorter workday, elimination 
of excessive physical strain, city housme standards, an etTccti\e health service 
and various forms of child care and youth upbriniiing. The material collected 
in that research justify the assertion that a considerable part of staie farm 
crews intend to retain steady employment on state farms. This intention 
should be rcinl\)rceti by concrete benchts. 

In relation to cooperative farms it will be important to examine the 
signiticance of the equalization of their rights and privileges (in 1971) with 
tht)se of other branches of the socialized economy, l or that decision made 
the level of social bcnetits dependent on the situation of individual cooperative 
farms, since the state took over jurisdicti','n over such benefits for their 
members. One got the impression in previous years that in raising the 
skills of state farm workers or in improving their living conditions, matters 
of production were too often left in the shade. This time workers' suitability 
and labour relations are strongly connected with production and financial 
effects. It seems necessary t > adopt the general principle in the future 
that production inputs be associated with really effective budget allocations 
for the improvement of personnel and of the workers' level of living. 
Moreover, a properly thought out social cost accounting should be geared 
to the future. 

In the time perspective one of the most important factors of raising 
the status of work and interest in it on an agricultural enterprise is sure 
to be a conspicuous improvement of working and living conditions. This 
is indicated not only by production considerations but to the same extent 
by the social and occupational conditions. Research on this theme may 
propose, among other things, such important elements of life as: remunera- 
tion and income, housing conditions, equipment of consumers with durable 
goods, nutritional level, health protection, hygiene, rest and recreation — 
associated with leisure time and cultural life. Another subject of research 
will be the. situation of old people in agricultural enterprises. That of 
coiMse dcx:s not exhaust the list of essential elements of the level of life 
which require research. 

* ♦ 
* 

The significance of broader research on the social problems of ugricultural 
enterprises results, among others, from the serious changes they are under- 
going in connection with mechanization and the concentration of production 
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and sclllcmcnls. RcorLiani/alion of the enterprises has nol been accompanied 
bv an appropriate hteraiurc analysing the social aspects of production. 
althouLih the translormatjon of social lite in these cominunitics may be 
of decisive signilicance for the future development of Polish agricultur. 

One of the most important objections to big farms has been the lack 
of concern with the results of collective work as compared with the care 
shown b> the individual farmer for his own farm. Good organi/;:tion of the 
labour process, assurance of the entire crew's proper cooperation and an 
appropriate moral climate may contribute to the solution of this problem. 
Such problems chiefly pertain to inter-personal relations in the agricultural 
enterprise and its housing settlement. 

The above proposed groups of problems for research are primarily 
based on the existing state of knowledge of the situation in previous years 
and the resulting feeling of the most urgent research needs. The set of 
research proposals may include controversial ones: it is certainly incomplete 
and at the same time repetitious in relation to some questions. This is 
due lirst of all to the complexity of the subject-matter and the still inade- 
quate degree of cognition, associated with the still limited experience of 
social research on agricultural enterprises in Poland. 
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I H Jalovvjcckr. S'wkUfrv prohlcmy odti'htui'ii i ^truktury przcstrzvnnn-spoU'i znej o\icif/i PGR 
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TRANSFORMATION OF THE WAY OF LIFE 
OF THE RURAL COMMUNITY 

For Polish villages with a given socio-economic past and distinct cultural 
traditions the question of the transfonnation of the way of life involves, 
for most groups of the rural population, the degree of attachment to or 
breaking with the peasant tradition. Our main concern here are groups of 
peasanl socials origin — individual farmers — for, as it may be assumed, the 
direction of social transformation of these groups will determine the social 
and cultural life of the Polish countryside in a future. 

Considerations on the present way of life of the rural population, focused 
on the groups of the peasant origin, require, at least, two frames of reference. 
One of them is a schematically conceived level .of the so-called traditional 
peasant culture, including elements of modernization in the groups of 
emancipated peasants. The other is a level of modern urban culture in 
a broad sense of the word. This scheme takes no account of regional 
differentiations in culture and peasant tradition we only indicate some 
general and, to a certain degree, hypothetical trends of changes. 

The present compilation, based on sociological and as well as on 
autobiographies of some rural inhabitans ethnographic works describing 
various spheres of rural life, j^eals with certain aspects of the way of 
life. Thus only the spheres of greater significance to the changes in the way of 
hfe have been singled out in this paper: 

L the realm of vocation and work; 

2. ^'le realm of recreation and leisure time. 

In the past there were two main and considerably different rural ways 
of life in Poland, represented by the peasants and the gentry. In that 
historically formed social system the way of life was primarily determined 
by a class membership. The „lordly'' way of life was obligatory even for the 
poorer gentry. While the way of life of even rich peasants differed from 
that of the gentry, it did not vary considerably from the way of life 
of small or even landless peasants, although their social position in the local 
community, the level of their material consumption and the general standard 
of living were undoubtedly higher. For the various social barriers: educational, 
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soj^^^^^il. 1^'- * ^^^*rc a hiiulraiicc lo all peasants, although il was 
1)1* ^-'W hilt c'^^^^^^ '^'^r the richer ones to surnunint some of them (education 
W;^, ^'Mrt'ii' '^1'' instanLV). Besides tratliiion,and social, barriers, the imiforni 
re|^ /^'^ l'^'-' ^""'^^ '"tluenced by the peasant system ol values shaped in 
in 'jl^'Vc isol^»^'^'" ^I'^Mii other social groups and strata, i,a, by the fact that 
will ^^'^^rk was obligatory for all members of the community 

jl^^Ut cN^'^fj^'^^^' all peasants were manual labourers, 
in 'Jorcdt-*^^* ^^^^^ ^^'f^erentation in the rural community was already noticeable 
rc,,,.^^^ '"^"''T?' I]!"'''''* (1918-1939). A larger group in the village still 
tho j^'^^nlt"^^^ Z'' ^''^ '"^^'^"ir* rustic way of life; while the other, representing 
ov^>j,^^^\stcnl*^"^^*"^'^ P^^litically and economically organized groups of peasants, 
as ^^^Hninir ^y^^ ''^^'■^tance of their own traditionally oriented social environment 
lo as ^"J^'^'^'vc economic and educational barriers, modified, up 
aKv.^^^'ir pO.^-^'^'"^^|^^-^' the classical peasant way of life. „Once a peasant, 
wer'^/^^ a p<-''*^^*".^ ; i»nd ^reading is not necessary for the peasant", those 
sayij PopL'''^'^^ ^^'»yings characteristic of the peasant", those were popular 
Ih^". ^iJs cliai'i*^'^^''''^;^ti^' of the traditional rural attitude and way of life. Within 
^j^^oup '^*^*^l^>gically emancipated peasants there was the opposite 

anu ^ to ^^^^^^^ ^'alues of social and political life of the country 
cco,^^^^' nali^''^;* .^'^''^^^''^^ This was associated with the rejection of the rural 
revv>i|^^it-' sit^^it"^^'^ and the peasants' low social position and with violent 
uncK^ (espt^^'*'\ yoi'^*^ groups against the peasant philosophy of 
^^^hgcub'^ tiestmy. 

in tj pro^-'^^-^ ^* ^'I'ltural changes proceeded in a differentiated manner 
actu.^^V and space Thus, certain elements of the way of life now becoming 
inte,^ in *'"ystok region appeared in the Poznan region in the 

ecot^'^^iirpei"'^^ '.^"^ ^ven earlier), for example farming viewed as a profession, 
mecf'^ic organisations. 

agro-technical schooling, agricultural periodicals, 
untl^'^^'iizati^^^^ ^ etc. This process was undoubtedly selective and 

tion regressive phases. There can be no doubt as to its differentia- 

or ^,^^ot on'y withm a j-^gj^p ^ village but also within a family 
..dit]> ^'n of P^''-*^onality jr-^jt^^ Individuals and families accepting certain 
in K^^^nt" elements of the way of life, could be found even 

the ^xj^' r(\o^^ 'tional regions, while families or individuals living in 

V^^^Hsical P^^^^^nt W'ay eygn in the most modernizing regions, 
were (?a^^>^J^^''^*ctura| elements of rural culture and system of values 
and ^^sentiii' fV*^^ discussed ways of life, each taken in its classical 

^y^tcK^' centra' structuring factor of the peasant social, economic and cultural 
„agrQ^^ hiis '^^^^^ '^n^* and work on the soil. This was a kind of 
and i^'^fi^ ' system m which land determined the place of the individual 
family in a local community. 
^\{C(\ -^^'^^ ^^egree and self-dependent, the peasant community 



had ((> t'i'catc its own s[)cci(ic dcl'cncc nicclianisms holh economic and 
cultural, as u constantly faced economic, legal and other threats. One of 
these defence mechanisms was a certain idealization of its own communal 
and cultural characteristics'. This was expressed in the desire to advance 
pnmardy within one's own group and ,i critical attitude to communities, 
occupations and professions not connected with farming, t-or only bread- 
giving** work was held in high, esteem. The sense of the value ol' land 
m its economic msurance and social prestige functions shaped for generations 
the peasant personality and mentality. This mentality characterized the 
peasants M'cial identitv and the conception of life connected with land 
as „the vocation and destiny". In that sense there should also be stressed 
the social role t>f possession, of landed property. Work for a land-owner 
or» generally, lor someone else made in that social system a great difTerence 
not only in economics (in the standard of living) but also in prestige. 
The larger property the greater social prestige. Hence the common desire 
to have one's own piece of land, however small and the urge to increase 
one's possessions, and save up in order to buy more land. With thus 
shaped conception of life landownership seems to have had a certain 
autonomic value» a value in itself, and work on the land was among the 
deeply internalized moral values \ 

As indicated above, the groups of emancipating peasants broke with the 
philosophy of the unchangeable „peasanl destiny'' in favour of rural moderni- 
zation and progress. Their understanding of the general social organization 
of labour was accompanied by specifying the place and role of the peasants 
as the „bread-winners of the nation" and sometimes by the idealization 
of their way of life (based on land, nature and communal ties) as being 
closer to nature and socially healthier. The mental horizons of the traditional 
peasant are broadened here by elements of rational farming, education, 
general culture and awareness of the general social role of the enli^?htened 
peasant-citizen. We already see here the premises of the professionalization 
of farming and the process of active access of peasants to the general, 
national culture"*. 

The traditional and modernized systems of rural culture are characterized 
by the following social aspects of the peasants' style of v/ork. The first 
aspect was connected with the ethical aspect of work. The esteem for work 
put its character and conditions (the physical strain and duration, for 
instance) beyond criticism. Criticism smacked of an immoral attitude, was 
outside the canons of the traditional view of labour and aroused the 
su,spicion that the critic „is not willing to work". The measure of the 
value of work was the physical effort expended ~ hence the cult of strength, 
endurance, patience in the ideal image of the peasant farmer. 

The moral rank of work, a certain humility and subordination to the 
little known natural forces as well as technically primitive implements of labour 
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consiiiulcti the specific trails ol* peasant iiulustriousness, the traits accuracy, 
ortlerliness, reliability, steatliness of elfort, thrift. This style of work had 
uiuloubtetlly some necessary characteristics of rational larmmg. i.e. it enabled 
hii!her labour elTects and iiave einpk>ynient, even thouiili seemingly, to 
icJundani raniil\ ineinbers. lor instance, in periods ofaiiraniin overpopulation. 

Another social aspect of the style of work was the fact that the family 
members wt>rketl to a considerable degree to satisfy their own needs. It 
possessed a certain value of a family autonomy, what was connected with 
the ^iruLiurc of the conimuiiiiy. since the iiulivKluars position in conmiuiiity 
was the same as that of his family. If there were certain ambitions with 
reiiard to the farm anti work (enlarging the farm area or the livestock 
herd. etc.). they pertained more to the family than the individual. Great 
devotion to work on the farm was very characteristic of each member of 
the family. 

Still another aspect of the former style of work was the strong, although 
non-uniform attachment of family members to the farm. The most attached 
was the farmer himself, his wife and children. The grown-up children, especially 
before marriage, enjoyed a certain easing of the rigour of work but only 
in the periods of less intense labour or during the holidays. 

Strongly marked in the peasant style of work was the division of labour 
according to sex and age. Men were to a greater degree engaged in strictly 
agricultural work in the field; women, in animal husbandry, the, household 
and upbringing of children. 

An essential element of that culture and style of work was socialization 
of individuals through useful productive labour from the easiest to the most 
difficult jobs which consisted in the transmission of know-how through 
learning and family experience. Undertaking certain tasks (for instance, the 
first unaided driving a plow by a boy, the first unaided distaff run by 
a girl) constituted a kintl of social initiation, for they closed a certain 
stage of adaptation of the individual to the process of labour. • 

The technical style of work by means of simple implements (following 
the plow digging with a horse, reaping by sickle or scythe, hauling grain 
by horse) was rather slow, although people worked efiTiciently in given 
technical coiulitions. especially during harvests or potato digging. This kind 
of efficiency was even a matter of prestige and satisfaction as a component of 
personality model. The social rhythm of farm work, linked with the biological 
rhythm. puLsated quickly in summer, only to slow down in winter. On 
the whole, life in the country flowed .slower than in town. The traditional 
peasant tarm was linked in the labour process (and not only in that process) 
with other farms within the local community. One could observe here 
evaniples both of specific competition (mostK concerning the size of farms or 
area of arable land) and of cooperation, but there were no institutional contacts 
with broader collectivities, except for the market. This determined the style 
of work as ,.opcn'^ in relation to the local community (mutual help in 
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work, working! o\\ debt, iinscHish aid mi cases of accident or natural 
tlisaster common labour by workinu in groups). But the style of work was 
a closed one in rel'erence to the broader conimunilies. 

While the urize to satisfy needs oF the local community by work on 
land and the leelinjz of collective responsibility in periods of danger were strong 
in the larmers' awareness, it seems that a specilic ci>nsciousness of the 
general social significance of the farmcr^s work and rale was rather rare 
among them. 

The style of work of the group labelled as emancipated peasants did 
not tlillcr considerably in respect of the family organization of labour, such 
as: attitude toward the farm, socialization through work, lacking autonomy 
of an individual in the family (although there could be observed generation 
contlicts concerning, lor instance, reader's interests organization of work and 
moderni/ation of farming in, general), and to some extent also in respect 
of the rliNthm of agricultural labour. But it did dilTer m readiness to 
undertake for technical and agrotechnieal innovations, as well as in the 
social and moral motivation of work and openness to the global society. 
It was due to the wave of criticism of the traditional peasant style of 
work as irrational together with new proposals for improvement such as 
modernization of labour process or economic calculation. They also tended 
to prefer agricultural training hence the elements of professionalization. 

Owing to this group and, particularly, to the peasant socio-political 
movement there appeared a system of peasant institutions and organizations, 
mainly of a cooperative character with the aim of defending the peasants' 
socio-economic interests. The cooperation of families and farms within those 
institutions modified the family style of work (for instance, baking bread 
in cooperative bakeries, delivery of milk to cooperative dairies) and influnced 
the sphere of culture (organization of performances and courses, schooling 
in agricultural circles, rural housewives' and youth circles, etc.). Local 
communities^ institutionally advanced, constituted specific economic, political 
and cultural centres. 

The style of work of the traditional groups of the rural population 
was oriented mainly on the reproduction of basic social, moral, technical 
and organizational values. The style of work of the emancipated group 
(in aspirations and often in behaviour) was to a large extent oriented on 
moderni/ation, rationalization and institutional development within the frame- 
works of the basically peasant culture of work. 

What were the characteristic styles of the traditional and modernized 
patterns of leisure and culture? 

The use of the concept "leisure time" in reference to peasant cultural 
tradition rises certain doubts. If leisure is understood as being autonomous 
in relation to the process of work, and if spending leisure time is regarded 
as depending on or:e s own choice, then we should say it did not in 
fact exist in the pea,sant community. The style of leisure (its amount. 



'l'n;itH>n. content) constilutcd hav ;i component of ihc lolal socio-economic 
s.NstcM, and ol l;,ni,l\ system as well as a wa\ of life, while the various 
lorms ol rest ami recreation were of non-autor.omous character as parts of 
economic-productive of a social-ritiial activity, i lenco the social functions of 
leisure ditlercd here from its functions in urban environments and oruani/ation 
ol leisure was also ilifVercnt. 

Characteristic of that style ol leisure was staying -at home", within 
tlie reach ot the larm. since it depended on the needs of the cattle the 
cycle ol agricultural work, etc, Leiiiure was thus very limited, it Jould 
not conllict with the oblijiations of individuals as members of the family 
uorking team and it could be spent only according to the norms obligatory 
>n the local comnuinity for different age groups. The style of work and 
was ol spending time free from work were interlocked in this svstem to form 
one cultural unity. The rhythm and nature of preoccupations 'during leisure 
were determined by intensity of work and its duration in dilTerent seasons 
o the year. In case of unmarried young people, especially males, the style 
ot ^pendii^ spare time was somewhat less rigorous. They enjoyed greater 
social mobility in leisure time. . j j j b 

The social content of leisure was, of course, connected with the general 
substance ot peasant culture, Older people spent their spare tine on chattinc 
gossiping with neighbours, the young people-on dancing and amusements 
11 may be said that, like the style of work, the way of spending leisure 
time was also "open" to the local community, with the stress on social 
collective rather than individual elements. 

The content and forms of spending semi-leisure time - a frequent category 
m this miheu - showed a similar "socialization" It consisted of various 
lorms ol work-game, work-amusement which fullilled productive collective 
recreation and soeial functions. 

The way t)f spending leisure or semi-leisure time may be diflferentiated 
iiccording to sex. age, position occupied in the family, division of labour 
It seems however that no considerable differentiations according to wealth 
can be observed. And the main role was played by forms based on 
neighbourly or kinship ties. 

The strong family, neighbourly and local ties were perhaps the basic 
elements which cemented the rural community. The bonds were based 
on a strong feeling of local indentification and a certain feeling of enemity 
with respect to other communities. The highly developed family and local 
ties constituted, at the same time, a form of strict social control of the 
individual and the family. Belonging to a given family "by birth" determined 
the place, and even the social role, of the individual within the local 
community; whereas self-identification by one\s personal traits and qualities 
was very difficult. 

The emancipated group was characterized by extended and more diflferen- 
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tiatcci I'orins atui content of leisure. This pertiiins priiiiurily to such I'orms 
as rcmhnv. hsiemiij^ lo the radio, altcnchnu amateur theatre perlbrinances, 
siuht-sceniu. altenthii^i nieetiniis of political, ecoiioniic, cilucational-cultural 
orLiani/ations ami st)me lorms of self eilucation. These forms of spending 
leisure took the tlireclion of social ant! cultural tievclopnient of personality. 

As far as the content of leisure is concerned one may speak of their 
continuation, niotlerni/ation ant! introductit)ti of entirely new elements. Thus, 
ail the rural youth t)rLiani/atit)ns while accepting peasant cultural traditions, 
intellectuali/e their ct)nlent ami change their social character (for example, 
harvest wreathes were t)ll'eretl to village ciilers instead of landowners), 
festivities arc linked with etiucational-cultural ant! political ideas of a cross 
local or even general national character, While remaining open to the local 
' community, the way of speruling leisure time has also become open to the 
global society. 

We should also stress the signilicance t)f increased social mobility of 
those groups on the village-tt)-village plane (for instance. inft)rniation about 
the economic arul cultural achievements t)f other villages and communes) 
as well as on the village-to-town (excursions, attending conferences and 
meetings). 

To sum up. the transformations in the group of emancipated peasants 
may be defined as adaptation of the basic peasant model to new forms 
and content as modernization of the rural way of life. But this was not 
of a universal character, although the economic and socio-cultural peasant 
centres brought into being by the activity of the peasant socio-political 
movement exerted a great influence on villages with a lower level of insti- 
tutional development. Objective factors of the rural, political and economic 
situation faced here the social and cultural resistance of the traditional 
environment, which slowed down the rate and universality of the changes. 

Let us characterize now generally the "classical" peasant way of life of 
the rural community in the inter-war period. That way of life was 
characterized by subordination to the requirements of the land and the 
farm ant! by dispositional character of work. • 

Peasant culture and the way of life associated with it were tlistingurshed 
in various spheres by stability of behaviour and a great degree of internal 
harmony, tiespite of considerable differences in wealth and prestige. The 
classical way of life of a peasant was characterized by conformism of 
attitudes, thought and behaviour. This gave the well adapted individual 
a feeling of safety and stability even in case of serious economic difficulties. 
The way of life of the peasant community was also characterized by a high 
degree of public ct)ntrol and intt)lerance toward individuals unadapted to, 
or vit)lating. the community norms. 

That wa> t)f life was internally directed, open to the local community 
and closed tt) a considerable extent to everything outside the local circle. 
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TU\s \\;is associatcti with \ircM iViLMullincss within the eroup and marked 
distriisi i)t* stranucrs. I'his style did not stress intlividuahty or personahty 
hill einphiiM/ed ihe alhhiition lo (he lannl\ and loeal uroup, 

Within the TannK the was of hie was. in ueneraL iinirorni, but eonsitlerably 
dependent on sex, aue and the laniils nienihei's .soeial position. Here loo» 
nt>t nuhviduiihty anti personahty of its members but of the head of the 
faniilv (the father) were stressetl. There seems to have been a high tiegrec 
o\ satisfaetion eonneeted with belonging to the loeal group and with the 
life ambition.s ct>nnected with it. 

Another charaeteri.slic of the tratlitional peasant eoniniunity antI its way 
of life IS the Tact that it was uearetl to the continuation of its values. 

As we have seen above, the way of life of the emancipated group 
accepted many elements t>f the rural cultural tratlition (particularly in relation 
to the family antI local community). But they exteiidcti it by modern 
technical antI t>rgani/ational elements antI by contcnt.s adopted from general 
culture. Thi.s signifietl a con.siderable openness to nonpca.sant cultural patterns 
which was hamperetl by the objective rural situation as by the conservative 
peasant masses. Contrary to thai of the majority of peasants, the way of 
hie of thiN group was marketl by considerable noncoiiformisiii, which often 
placetl it in a conflicting situation with its environment. This was associated 
with tlissatisfaction with aililiation to the group and was expres.sed in formal 
(mstitutional, organizational) or informal activity aimed to raise the socio- 
econonnc statu.s of the local group and the entire peasant society. 

It may be saiti that the way of life of the emancipated group was 
orientetl on the acceptance of the most valuable elements of the old 
peasant culture antI the general national culture within the frameworks of 
the basic rural wa> of life. In its general character this constituted a 
change connectetl with the emergence of local leading groups. It is significant 
that such atlvanced local communities could be found far from the trans- 
portation routes or cities, 

The groups of the emancipated peasants playetl an essential role in the 
transformation of the local communities antI in the country's social life. Their 
influence was dominant in some traditional local peasant communities and 
the general character and way of life they represented had a considerable 
impact on other villages. 

The peasant village as a whole, and the rural local communities, entered 
the period of rapid changes after World War II as a result of the agrarian 
reform, industrialization and urbanization accompanied by the occupational 
stratification of the village, dissemination of education and culture, technologi- 
cal changes such as electrification, mechanization, motorization as the com- 
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iniiniliCN chlVci'ciiiiiUcil to a ccriain cicfjicc iii llicir sociiM'Coiiomic ami 
insiiiiiiioiial ilevclopnicnl \M(liin a basically iinilbriii cullurc, the pcasaiil 
culture, llow shall \sc characlcn/c the pt>sl-\var si)CK>-cullural chanties 
CDiinectecl uiih iraiisforiiiaiion of ihe way of life'* 

It should be iu)letl that the st>cio-cullural chanjies of the post-war 
period are not only more universal than those ui the past, but their spatial 
expansion is tlilierent and their sources are more dilTerentiated, Some regions 
and local coniniumties deveU)p because of their location near cities or 
industrial centres where consitlerably close contacts with urbanized culture 
are attainable, rhe tievelopmeiit of others is rather due to the modcrni/ation 
of aL'riculture and thliusit)n of service institutions. 

.As for the sphere of values, the most essential is the departure of 
peasants, from the "agrocentric^^ system of values (which determines "by 
birth'' (he mdividuars place m society and his occupation) in favour of 
a professional conception of life basetl either on a non-agricultural vocation 
or farmuiL' as a prt>fession. 

It is obvious that under the changed, modern conditions the former 
specific tiefense mechanisms anti (hose securing rural culture have ceased to 
operate or their intluence has been reduced. Thus the idealization of the 
environmental and cultural traits tlisappcal-s and is replaced by evaluation 
of one s own community as compared with others. 

I'urthcrmore it appears that even a reverse situation has taken place 
in some groups, especially among the rural youth in regions of rapid 
industrialization. There is a certain iticalization of non-peasant cultural 
values, particularly those connected with urban pattern of life and the 
values of employment outside agriculture, expressed in the strong tendency 
to seek socia' advance primarily through occupations not connected with 
work on the land. The former philosophy of the unchangeable peasant 
destiny has certainly ceased to operate even in the most traditional com- 
munities. It has been replaced by the universal desire of peasants and 
villages to catch up with, become the equals to other communities and 
occupational groups in all spheres of life. Land seems to have lost its 
signilicance as the factor determing one's place in society, although there 
may still apper diflerences between regions or generations as well as certain 
relicts of the past^ 

The elements of professionalization of the farmer s vocation (education 
and instruction by institutions and the mass media, improved organization 
of the labour process, specialization, etc.) are being intensified in the indivi- 
dual farm, in the community (development of agricultural service institutions) 
and on the extra-local level. 

Personality patterns have become differentiated. Two basic patterns may 
be distintiuished among the population engaged in agriculture: the dynamic, 
expansive pattern of the ,.good modern farmer" (the feeling of professional 
identification may be very strong here) and the pattern of the nondynamic. 
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hiickuiirtl tiirinor (slh)r(aijc of nuin[)owcr. utulcrtnvcsiinLMU. iriuliiionalisni. old 
a^-c. tiisiruinciual riiiiciions ol' ihc rami connected with chiktrcrrs career 
DUisule aiiricnhiirc). One observes also a [lallern of a parl-tiine farmer wor- 
kiML' in iiulu.slrv or m an oHice. 

Work \\\ agriculliire also heconie.s a relative an comparable value with 
other occupations. It may be said that conditions operate here associated 
vvuh worker's culture or culture of an occupational typo. We will now 
cluiracteri/e the contemporary style of work in the rural areas, in aijriculturc. 

In our further considerations we will deal with the more dynamically 
developing farms with strong professional characteristics which does not mean, 
however, that the more or less traditional style of work, described above, 
has already disappeared altogether. Some of traits of the traditional peasant 
ct>mmunity are decaying, others are continuing side by side with the 
development of the characteristics of a modernized peasant style of work, 
C'hanees in this respect, as in the way of life, are taking nlace here 
under a variously interpreted slogan of modernity. 

The conception of industriousness still contains universal traits such as 
reliability, precision, thriftiness. formerly strongly emphasized but less appealing 
at present. The stress falls today not on industriousness in little things 
but primarily on the dynamism and elan of work. e.g.. on swiftness, 
resourcefulness, purposefulness. versatility, organization of the labour process, 
rational calculation. This is connected with changes in the technology and 
scale of production. In other words, the stress is laid on the traits associated 
with good husbandry, ability to deal with problems, ease of making 
advantageous contacts. The principle ''ma.ximum output wi'h minimum input** 
is dominant today. The most desirable personality traits of farmers, besides 
physical fitness, are: orjianizational ability, creative initiative, deeper professio- 
nal knowledge. This is then release of individual initiative in work and 
extension of its intellectual set-up that involves specific abilities and personality 
traits. The trait of being distinguished in the community by one*s work 
also seems to have changed. It is now possible to win distinction for 
a style of work even if it is incompatible with that of the family or 
community. For example, a young person takes over the farm because he 
..has better brains'* for farming than his father and is apt to experiment. 
The old style of work is sometimes for no apparent reason rejected, 
especially among the young generation. There are examples of rejection 
of the total experience acquired in the past and accepting only bookish 
knowledge and that coming from the mass media often without knowing 
how to apply it to the conditions of one*s farm. 

The conditions of work and the traits of industriousness become nowadays 
subjects of observation and criticism. They are compared critically with 
work in other occupations, for work is no longer a value beyond any 
discussion. One can speak in this connection of a certain psychological 
threshold in relation to such features of work, as its duration or arduousness. 
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In the case of farms which have exceeded a ceriain material level (here some- 
times be^iii to operate with peater force some humanistic factors which op- 
pose workirii! IkvoikI one's sireniilh. People beiiin to avoid hard work, which 
is expressed by the stereoty|x ''to get somethmg iuit of life'' (of course, 
life outside work). 

Healing with personaliiy-eonstituting values of work, we have probably 
to do with emerging of an ethos .of work based on the former peasant 
cultural tradition of solid work, and, on the other hand, on accepting 
and dissenunating a rational anil ellieient style of work, based on ever 
higher technology aeeompanicd by individual accomplishment and culture 
which enables self-realization also outside the sphere of work. Work is no 
longer regardeil as one's *'fate'\ but it still constitutes a high moral moti- 
vation as a duty to thj family and also as a civic, social obligation. 
Individual initiative and ingenuity, the extension of individual attitudes in 
agricultural work in general influences the shaping of a more individualized 
style of work (in respect to personal characteristics and know-how) which 
is at the same lime more-closed to the environment. Special know-how brings 
financial profits and higher prestige, A competition for professional success 
weakens, or even renders impossible, the former style of work based on neigh- 
bour aid or local ties. The reified relations arc more and more frequent. 
New social ties are developing as a result of using socialized mechanical 
equipment and establishing production teams by individual farmers. 

In relation to the changes connected with agriculture's material base, the 
signihamee of the transformation of the work implements should be stressed. 
This involves both acceleration of the rate of work and the possibility 
to increase production. Electrification, for instance, changes not only the 
technique of the household economy (electric sewing machine and iron, 
washing machine, refrigerator) and of farmstead work (power engines), but 
has caused far-reaching changes in the organization of the labour process: 
work schedules, distribution of duties among family members at different 
hours or for longer periods. Mechanization of part of field work (the • 
tractor, harvester, sheaf binder, excavator and other machines) have diminished 
purely physical tasks and increased the rhythm and productivity of labour. 
This is especially evident in such jobs as ploughing by tractor or collecting 
grain by sheaf binder or combine, „Return to the horse?, commented 
a young farmer on the increase in price of tractor fuel, „at first, after 
the increase, I thought I would plough by horse: but no, that is impossible, 
I have neither time nor patience for that". *This year I mowed traditionally, 
by sheaf-binder", stated a young Bydgoszcz farmer in 1972 in justification 
at not using a combine because of constant rain. This is not just a change 
in the style of work but in mentality. The great majority of farmers has 
gained a considerable knowledge of modern technology; many of them know 
not only how to use but also how to repair even complicated agricultural 
equipment. 
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I ho iiNC o\' nKiL'hiiuTv iii \\cU\ uork .iiul incrc.iscHi r;uc o\ ami 
proiliicliviiN broke ilown. to jmlMI cxicnl, the lotnicr rh\ihm dI tif!rii*iilt;iiiil 
lahniir which consisicil in s\sicnKitic. sinular acliviiics o\ all ramilics iti 
ilillcrcnl seasons o\ ihc voar and at the same lime ol' ihe ilay. Now 
the larnier l»ocs to the liekl \s lien tl is most eon vcn lent course, 
eonlnunnp to observe ai^oieehnieal ikMiMnies) or when il is his lurn when 
he uses eolleelivel> owncti niaehines. I hc rhuhni ol work is ihlVerent when 
eolleetivels owneil inaehines are useil. sinee sueh seiviecs iirc planned on 
the local coinnuinily. or even witler. scale, theie is a i^real deniaiul lor 
aLMicuhural services ol' hi^'h technical siaiulanl. parlieulaiK in rei^ions of 
hi^eh \iehls ol' the inarkclabic aiiriculluial proiliicls. 

Desf iie the i^rowini! scale ol protliietion ami incrcascci work, one may 
speak ol a ikvrcasint! tciulencv to tk) larni work on the pari of fannlv 
members. This is relaletl to the ,ucneral cultural chanijes. with chaniziiip 
pioiluclion technujuc ami the more rapul rhsthm of work (one does not 
"haiii! aroumr' for weeks on the same job), but first of all pcrliaps with 
chant:cs ol consciousness anti values. This is especially evident in the work 
of younji ami atlult children of the farm-owner antI in the general changes 
m the process of sociali/ation throuiih work. Their attitude to working on 
the farm has "aianilv been replaced by a [rend to combine work with 
education or a plav proper to aizc. But this process is also complex, 
depending mainly on what trade farmers want their children to choose, 
riie general tendency is to protect yt)ung generation from hard work, to 
assure them a happier childhooti and youth. At the same time the severe 
rule ol sociali/ation of children through work, even of overwork, continues 
to operate in some I'arm lamilies. This is sometimes necessitated by the 
shortage of manpower. Not a small role here is played by the attitude of 
farmers* children following non-agricultural occupational patterns according to 
which people ought to have some leisure; the farmers' children winit to 
have the same rights as children of people employed outside the farm. 
This suggests the far-reaching individuation of the style of work, depending 
on the type of family antI dispositions of family members, what is connected 
with an increase of individuation of the farm family's way 
of life. These tendencies are most clearly observable in industrialized regions 
with greater occupational dincrentiation. 

There has been relatively little change in the division of labour among 
family members, especially among woman and men. The housekeeping 
anti bringing up the chidren continue to be the woman's domain. Men, whose 
work is now highly mechanized (mainly field work), are very reluctant to 
participate in little mechanized animal husbandry. True, many women now 
engage in social, economic and cultural activity in their local communities, but 
they confront resistance here in the family (the husband, his endangered 
presiigel and m the local community. The model of a partner marriage and 
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family, meets with considerable resistance in the peasant environment, 
although rural women have always been full-valued partners in work. 

The presenl-ciay farm in its "external" style of work is becoming ever 
more open to the global society due to the system of objective relations 
(contracting and financial-credit systems, utilization of socialized means and 
facilities, etc.) and subjective ties. There has already developed a widespread 
awareness of the general social utility and role of farmer's profession and 
the consequent increase of egalitarian aspirations, of the desire to achieve 
all privileges accessible to other social groups. This is therefore, to a growing 
degree a social consciousness which is open to the broader collectivity 
and, at the same lime, more and more closed to the local group. 
As pointed out above, this is in a greater and greater degree due to 
economic competition and other elements of the style of work associated 
with the professional conception of life. 

It is doubtful whether one can still apply the concept "peasant style 
of work" in reference to an extending group of developed farms. All 
this tends clearly towards a style of work based on modern technology 
and organization of the labour process and motorization — hence in the 
direction of universal patterns. 

As to the contemporary tendencies in the sphere of leisure, changes 
in this area depend on general cultural change and are connected with 
modification of the style of work. The process of autonomization of the 
individual in his work is reflected in his autonomization in the culture of 
spentling leisure time. 

The opinions on leisure as a value have changed considerably. This is 
a complex question, conditioned by economic and socio-psychological factors. 
Some groups of the rural population, especially the young generation still not 
responsibile for the farm, consider independence of their time-schedule from 
farm and family as essential as individualized choice of content. Non- 
acceptance of leisure, still present among certain groups, rarely stems from old 
cultural traditions or the criteria of values of the former peasant. It is 
most often connected with the orientation towards dynamic development 
and high productivity, with the traits of a new type of entrepreneur. 
The rejection of leisure (and associated cult of intensive work) function 
here as elements of raising the standard of living and of modernization 
The second attitude differs basically from the first, which does not mean 
rejection of the idea of leisure but is rather a socially conditioned necessity 
or is linked with professional ambition like in other environments and 
professions. 

The break-up of the former attitude toward manual work and adoption of the 
modern cultural conception of leisure, as indicated above, stimulates in the 
peasant community an awareness of the values of life realized not only in, 
but also, outside of work, of individual .self-realization in non-production 
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values or values little connected with production. The emergent new personality 
pattern admits participation in universal culture, which is a trait of moderniza- 
tion of the community's way of life and which raises the rank of the farmer^s 
labour and profession. 

Access to leisure and the possibility of spending it attractively is today 
one of the most important social problems in the rural areas, for it may 
be a psycho-social factor of accelerated modernization of agriculture. 

The aspiration to cultural values during leisure may now be realized 
in the rural areas on two levels: the .social (local or extra-local) and at 
home. Only a dozen years ago or so the .social infrastructure of modern 
culture in most local communities aroused a feeling of evironmental handicap 
(particularly among the young generation). The divergence between the world 
of acknowledged values and culture and the social reality created sometimes 
a feeling of cultural backwardne.ss, of incomplete sen.se of life, and a convi- 
ction of the lower value of the rural community as a milieu of life 
and work. It even .shattered in a certain sense, the belief in general change 
and advancement of the village. The situation seems to have changed now. 
For example, recent autobiographies by country population show a decrease of 
town-country cultural tensions (formerly a .strongly stressed characteristic), 
probably influenced to a great extent by the diffu.sion of television at home, 
improved transportation, etc. The irreflective cultural fascination with the city 
because of the attractive facilities to .spend leisure there also seems to have 
weakened. The conviction that '1t is possible {jO live a cultural life in the 
village, too", and that 'it is po.ssible to be a cultured person also in 
a village" .seems to gain popularity. 

Radio, TV, the press reach the most remote villages bringing the inhabitants 
beyond the horizons of their village and region, who at least by their 
participation in ma.ss culture, go outside the local community. The growing 
influence of the .society at large and its culture on the personality of rural 
man is indisputable. The world of modern knowledge and culture has 
become accessible to virtually all local communities and this is a.ssociated 
with the atrophy of past cultural patterns. But it also seems that the rapid 
changes in the way of life which have brought -larked advances in many 
spheres have al.so caused a certain cultural di.sorientation which is connected 
with a partial loss of social identity of the local community. 

Generally speaking, there is a diffusion in the rural areas of a social 
participation in contemporary culture, in the broad sense, and the parallel 
emergence of enlightened and cultural strata also among all groups of the 
rural population^. The former, relatively uniform, system of values, aspirations 
and patterns is thus repelled, what contributes to the elimination of the 
cultural i.solation of the village. The manner of spending leisure time (in 
behaviour or aspiration) may be said to reflect most clearly the unifying 
influence of the contemporary culture. The rural cultural development even 
in its limits basically coincides with the level of the global society. The funda- 
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mental tcntlency of ilcvclopmcnt is toward a uniform style of culture and to 
the adoption of urban facilities. 

Does this mean that the cultural values of the rural community are 
today exclusively based on patterns coming from without, on urban facilities? 
Despite the tendency to separate from the former world of rural tradition 
(in all its differentiation, both valuable and worthless), the break is undoubtedly 
selective. Sorh/e important values of .he peasant cultural tradition continue to 
be cultivated perhaps in other forms, on a higher economic and cultural 
level. Some old cultural traits have been preserved till now, e.g. song 
and dance groups, folk-art, etc. 

Cultural tradition of a community undoubtedly modifies to a greater 
or lesser extent both attitudes and behaviour in that cultural melting-pot, 
but that is still a rather vague phenomenon at the present stage of 
development. It does not seem to lead to very constructive and indivi- 
dualized aspirations and behaviour and may even lead to the destruction 
of the creative personal ambitions of the former peasant culture. The temporary 
stage of satisfaction with passive reception may be followed by a tendency 
(though not universal) to creative participation in culture, particularly since 
such traditions are still alive or are easy to revive in the rural local 
community. It is possible on this foundation to reconstruct and restore the 
social values and prestige of folklore, of everything constituting original, 
unrepeatable wealth and beauty. 

Elimination of city-country distinctions and urbanrural cultural equalization 
do not mean uniformization of culture or discrimination against properly 
understood traditions of a community or a region. The possibility of full 
participation in contemporary culture while retaining and cultivating the 
characteristic regional or local cultural features seems especially valuable 
from the viewpoint of proper social diferentiation, constituting the cultural 
wealth of the nation. Even the "primitive" elements in the tradition may 
be valuable, since they are no longer by themselves expressions of primitivism 
of the community and of its isolation, but of a conscious reference to 
tradition, of a quest for social individuality and authentism. 

How can the changes in the rural way of life be characterized in 
general? First of all it may be said that while such changes are universal, 
communities already advanced in their „peasant" development (individual 
and collective) in the inter-war period are more receptive than those which 
entered the modern rhythm of change as classical peasant communities. 
While changes contemporarily tend in the direction of universal patterns, 
though with local, professional or other modifications, this is still a situation 
m statu nascendi. Certain elements of the old system remain, but they 
are not cohesive: some have changed their functions and readapted to the 
new condition.s, while others serve as relics in some spheres, groups or 
generations. In the absence of any counteraction they will be limited in the 
future. It will be due to the fact that the values of peasant culture, the 
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PROCESSES OF RATIONALIZATION OF SOCIAL ATTITUDES OF 

POLISH PEASANTS 

I. THE AIM AND METHODOLOGY 0\ THE RESEARCH 

The principal aim of the present research is to investigate the processes 
of rationali .ation of social attitudes among Polish peasants. The main 
objective in defining! the subject, choosing the research devices, and clas- 
sifying and analyzing the obtained material was to detect, among the 
general symptoms of changes in the farmer's state of consciousness and 
in his forms of behaviour, the basic manifestations of such attitudes and 
behaviour, which can be hypothetically explained as caused by different 
political situations, differences in the economic and industrial levels of 
various regions, and different age groups. 

In accordance with the methodological approach dominating in similar 
research works, the first field investigated was that of diversified reactions 
of owners and usufructuaries of petty farms, the reactions which are mt)st 
visible in the period of the transition of the peasant farm from the natural 
or seminatural system of production to that of supplying for a specific 
market. Assuming that some peasant families quickly and eagerly accept 
innovations which reach their farms while others accept them more slowly, 
even with some resistance, we have tried to distinguish, on one hand, the more 
or less rational types of attitudes and forms of behaviour, which are the 
result of extensive adaptation to new conditions, and, on the other hand, 
the altitudes and behaviour of the traditional conservative group which, 
without consideration, repudiates innovations, or accepts them only with 
great resistance. 

Although often verified in Western Europe and the U.S., the general 
concept, methodology and technique of research work in the field of 
rationalization of farmers' attitudes to the process of industrialization and 
urbanization', cannot be applied to the contemporary Polish conditions without 
thorough modifications. The necessity of introducing changes and addenda 
arose out of the authors initial assumption that the farreaching and 
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visihlc at a iilance distinctive features of the objective economic, social 
and political situation of peasants under the socialist form of government 
must lead to an understandably specific course of universal processes of 
the rationalization of attitudes and forms of behaviour. The specific dilem- 
mas and '^Tossroads" which every Polish farmer and the rural society 
as a whole faced during the post-war period with its social and political 
changes can be best observed in the changing attitudes towards 
the rural areas as the place of employment and residence, and in the 
manner of treating farms and socially-owned farm equipment. But while 
the consequences of the first change are mainly expressed in a tendency 
to country city migration (this includes the large intermediate category of 
person with dual occupations, i.e. peasant-worker, etc.). the second problem 
primarly concerns those peasants who have decided to bind their future 
to the rural area and the farm, the polarization of whose attitudes oc- 
curs within a traditional context, namely the farmer's relation to his own 
farm and the attempts to socialize the farm. 

The basic questions, which the research work tried to answer, were 
aimed at determining the following: how do Polish peasants react to the 
multilateral influences of socialist industrialization, to the strong government 
policy concerning the rural area and agriculture, and to the penetration 
into the villages of non-traditional modes of work culture. What was 
important, from both the practical and scientific points of view, 
was to make an attempt to clarify not only the universal non-political, 
but also the specifically Polish contents of the processes of rationalization 
of farmers' attitudes and modes of behaviour, which are occurring in a 
rather exceptional period, characterized by an accumulation of intensive 
economical, political, technological, social and cultural transformations. Under 
such conditions the observations of changes in the social attitudes of fanners 
can be used to confront both the general programmatic concepts of socialism 
and the concrete ''models of rebuilding the rural area" with the actual 
developmental tendencies of attitudes and forms of behaviour of particular 
agricultural groups. 



II. THE BASIS Oh SELECTION AND THE CHARACTERISTICS 
Oi THE TESTED GROUP 

The research work was conducted in two stages. During the first stage, 
held in the fall of 1968, a group of 825 peasants, managing farms of 
tuo or more hectares was interviewed by means of a classificatbry question- 
naire. This was an attempt to select from the census land-owners and farm 
usufructuaries from three random-chosen districts (Kazimierza Wielka, Wy- 
rzysk. ZIotoryja) which respectively represent a low, a medium and a high 
level of economic development. (The first drawing was made from a list of 
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3MI districts, aliiincd accordirii: to the synthetic index of IFiS showing 
economic clevelopment, and was based on source material from GUS and 
komisja Planowania). The iieographical location of the chosen districts and 
the cullural level of the farmer-peasant inhabitants entitles us to treat them as 
for our aims, suflicicntly typical representatives of the main regions, dis- 
tinguished both by their level of economic development and the distinctness 
of modern and traditional cultural influences. 

The large.st concentration of privately owned farmland exists in districts 
of a medium level of development, in which 25 per cent of the farms 
consist of 15 or more hectares and only 11.6 p.c. of the farms consist 
of 2 5 hectares. The least developed district (68.1 per cent of the farmers 
are 2 5 hectares, and no farrhs of 15 or more hectares) represents a 
contrasting structure, while the most developed district hold.s an interme- 
diate position. The most conservative agricultural district is characterized 
by the highest stability of village inhabitants: 94 p.c. of the fami- 
lies interviewed were born in their present place of abode. In districts 
of a medium level of development this percentage is 52. In industriali- 
zed districts the farrners are mainly settlers from the eastern territories 
and from central Poland. Because of colonization they found themselves 
in the most relatively advanced conditions of industrialization and urbaniza- 
tion while at the .same time they were subjected to a cultural heritage 
similar to or lower than that of the underdeveloped districts. This can 
be see from the level of .school education of the testees: in an underdevelop- 
ed district 29 p.c. of the heads of families have completed four classes. 
10 p.c. have completed eight or more classes while in industrialized dis- 
tricts the respective percentages are 53 and 70. 

If we consider the question of non-agricultural employment, 42 p.c. 
of farm householder in highly developed districts have at least one person 
who receives a salary from a non-agricultural form of employment, while 
in districts of low and medium development the percentage is 13. The 
age group of farm usufructuaries is the highest advantage of poorly develo- 
ped districts (26 p.c. of the inhabitants are in the 20-40 year age group, 
in districts of medium development the percentage is 14, while in highly 
developed districts the percentage is only 10). 

During the second stage of the research work, young people from two 
of the previous groups of farhiing families were tested. In December 1970 
all young people from &^ age of 14 onwards, who were expected by 
their parents to succeed ..hem on the farm, were interviewed usually with 
an identical questionnaire. This time, however, for economic reasons the 
medium-developed district was excluded from the research work. The tests 
were thus conducted on 261 pea.sant ''successors" from the most and the 
least industrialized districts. In highly developed communities 36 p.c. of 
the families were characterized by a lack of successors prepared to ac- 
cept the farm, while this situation was true of only 23 p.c. of the families 
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in the underdeveloped districts. The age group of the testees showed 
that approximately 38 p,c. of them were over 25 years of age and 25 
p.c. were over 30. 

111. MORE IMPORTANT RESULTS OF THE RESEARCH WORK 

How are the attitudes, aims, and aspirations of the tested group ex- 
pressed, and how do they relate to the distinctive overall conditions of 
development of the rural area under a socialist form of government? 
We will now attempt to give a synthesized answer to these questions, 
limiting ourselves to the basic types of rationalization of social attitudes 
and forms of behaviour. 

I THE TARMERS* ATTITbDES TO LAND OWNERSHIP 
AND TO KARM'MANAGEMENT 

The changes of attitude of Polish peasants examined in the perspective 
of the last 30 years, have undoubtedly deep significance and great importance 
in their consequences for the whole society. What has for ages distinguished 
the peasants from the rest of society, especially from the inhabitants of 
cities, was a set of socio-psychological images concealed under such household 
words as ''peasant sense", "peasant mentality" or "peasant life style''. The 
resulting different attitudes and types of behaviour of this social group 
were particularly evident in the field of motivations to produce. According 
to the unanimous statements of the majority of rural sociologists of the 
prewar period, farming differed from other productive trades in that for 
its own employees, i.e. the peasant family, farming was, first of all, a "way 
of life'' and not an enterprise aiming at maximum gain and profit-. The 
reasons for such assumptions arose from the fact that in contrast to other 
professional social groups, peasants distinguished themselves by exceptional 
attachment to their land and were constantly attempting to maintain or, 
if possible, to increase its size. 

In the farmer's life, land had a duoble function: it guaranteed present 
material existence and was a safeguard of the family's future and at the 
same time it was the fundamental means of fulfilling social and prestige 
needs. The cultural homogeneity of traditional rural societies and also the 
limited contact with other communities made it difficult for the peasant 
to compare his society with a non-rural environment. As a result of the 
isolation of peasant culture, which continued from one generation to the 
next, the highest ideal for the peasant was the popular model of a 
rich farmer *. 

What is the main tendency of changes in the farmer's attitude to his 
land and household in the post-war period? Representative statistical research 
work shows a quick, sometimes even a sudden, decrease of the traditionally 
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strong peasant attachment to private or usufructed land^. Also cogent mono- 
graphical studies (private ownership of land ceased being a basic factor 
of social importance in the group, and the criterion of the development 
of group hierarchy)/ as well as research based on journal-type material 
('^progressive tendencies create negative attitudes towards the land, deprecia- 
ting both its social and prestige function, as well as that of the economic 
safeguard**)'' testify to the degeneration in the farmer^s state of consciousness 
toward this basic agricultural factor. 

Unfortunately, we do not have a sufficiently detailed scale of inter- 
national comparison in this field. It seems, however, that without risking 
error it can be said that the degree of depreciation of the social value 
of land and agricultural workshops .s relatively higher in Poland than in 
non-socialist countries of a similar economic structure and with similar 
influences of industrialization and urbanization on rural districts. 

How are the farmerjt' changes of attitude toward their own agricultural- 
workshops expressed? The following items of the questionnaire were accepted 
as a criterion: How should a farmer who, because of advanced age or 
bad hv^alth, faces increasing difficulties in the management of his farm, act? 
Because of this indirect manner of questioning, it was assumed that the 
questionnaire would give reliable data about the farmers' private opinions. 
Direct questions, concerning the interviewed person (eg,: What would you 
do in a similar situation?) completely confirmed this assumption -the number 
of answers for the first and second question were almost identical, differences 
iippcaring only in the case of undecided persons who were twice as numerous 
in the second instance. 

The progression in Table 1 of the possible ways of handing down 
the management of the farm and the farm itself forms a scale, in which 
the first proposition shows a highly traditional attitude, the third and fourth 
are expressions of advanced rationalism, while the second and fifth are 
manifestations of intermediates behaviour. According to this interpretation 
of the results, we can state that in the tested group only an insignificant 
percentage of farmers demonstrate an extremely traditional attitude toward 
their farms. About half the group manifests highly rational attitudes; the 
rest, however (about 40 p.c), demonstrate an intermediate attitude. Of 
those who wish to hand down the farm and its management, two groups 
of farmers must be distinguished: those who combined the possibility of 
complete resignation from the position of manager with handing down all 
farm-related matters to their inheritors, and those who either because they 
lack heirs or for other reasons, think it appropriate to hand over their 
farms to the state in exchange for old-age pensions. 

Advocates of extremely rationalistic attitudes, however, are both those 
who seem to identify themselves with rather prosperous farms, as well 
as their opposites, owners of petty farms. This is caused by the existence 
of two types of rationalized attitudes in farmers: the first type is the 
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Table I 



Opm.ons concernini- the way of handing down a farm and the position of manlge"! 

Percentage answers concerning 

What should a farmer do if he Is unable l he farm 

10 manage his farm properly? in general . - 

' » - in general one s own 



A' 825 A'. 825 



1. Keep both ihc farm and his position as its 
manager 

2. Keep part of the farm and position as manager 

3. Hand down both the management and the farm 

4. Turn it over to the slate in exchange for 
a retirement pension 

5. No opinion, or other solutions 



6.1 


6.7 


34.7 


36.6 


30.1 


29.3 


23.4 


18.1 


3.8 


9.3 



A V .vjMawcmcm oi mc position ot the farm manager- 

.he second, through resignation from the managerial position, is equivalent 
to the liquidation of a socially unprofitable agricultural workshop. The 
factor which combines these two attitudes and justifies their being called 
rationalistic, is that both situations are characterized by the loosening of 

Both these types of farmers consciously realize that -the farm as well as 
Its management are only a means and not an end in itself. Therefore 
If one group decides to remain on the farm and continue to work as 
Its manager, while the other rejects this value, then the difference lies 
ThiMlH "'""^"""."f 'heir chances and possibilities of success in 
this held, and not in their fundamental approach to life 

For traditionalists, however, retention of both the property and the 
position of manager is a supreme value. Therefore, they do not even allow 

ZTtVV . u^'' ''^ '"^"^g" too difficult, 

they should hand them down to a younger, more qualified generation 
or leave the farm to the state's disposal. Fortunately, the advocates of extremely 
traditional attitudes belong to the insignificant minority of land usufructuaries 
The mam source of inhibitions of the course of rationalizatory processes 
m petty farming should be seen in the existence of a group representing 
intermediate opinions. In a situation of clearly inefficient management of the 

ItT^ h'.^T'' ^'^^^'^ ''^ handing down part of 

the land to their heirs or leasing, the land. Why is the halfway solution 
advocated by one third of the questioned farmers, so popular^It is 2 
because of the possibly still-present emotional ties with the farm and 
a strong belief in the traditional peasant myth of independence, which 
the ownership of land allegedly guarantees? Certainly these factors are 
present. But the resistance to radical solutions in such an important social 
mat er as the retirement of an inefficient manager, probably inheres in 
contemporary social and economic realities - in the as yet minimal attractiveness 
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of the retirement pension when a farm, particularly a small one, is submitted 
to the state as well as in the discouraging (even at present) social position 
of old people who have handed down their farms to their children. An 
additional factor is the present trend to limit the area of the farm in 
order to take up non-agricultural employment. 

The rapid rhythm of the process of rationalizing the Polish farmer's 
attitude towards land and farm has both positive and negative consequences 
for farm development. It appears that the advantages run along two, seemingly 
mconipatible tracs through a subordination of the farm to the needs of 
the family, which leads to: (a) either its intensive economic development, 
strengthened by the ovvner\s keen desire to hand the land down to his 
heir at the proper time, or (b) to a neglect of farm matters, and a readiness 
to submit it to the state in exchange for a retirement pension for the 
owner. The extremely traditional tendency which rejects both these solutions 
is now rapidly disappearing. What is at present a problem of practical 
and scientific nature is the unusually strong preference of the testees for 
the type of instrumentalization of farmers' attitudes toward land and farm 
which fmds its expression in the tendency to limit the area of the 
owned property. 

The counterpoint for such disadvantageous (for agriculture as a whole) 
solutions can be found in the subjects' change of attitude toward land 
as a social benefit; contrary to the peasant tradition, the majority of the 
contemporary Polish farmers disapprove of bad management which arises 
from the behavior of farmers, and in such cases they see the need for 
far-reaching state intervention into the innate problems of the farm. 

: THi; \rim hh iowards sot iai.iv owned mhans oi production 

ON PKASANrS 1 ARMS 

4 

An extremely useful point in the rationalization of the testees attitudes 
proved to be individualism socialization questions, which induced the farmers 
to declare themselves either for state-owned or for private farming equipment 
as the highest guarantee of the best economical results. The tested group 
was asked to express their opinion on the question: Under what conditions 
does a farmer achieve the best results in farming? This was an attempt 
to establish the farmers' preferences on the basic means of acquiring farming 
necessities and essential productive services. 

In the question to which the answers are presented in Table 2, the 
testees were asked to choose one of live possibilities. The answer scale 
items reflect two contrast! ve solutions: one for extreme individualists, the 
second for persons who advocate paying for the services of socialized institutions 
for fulfilling the productive needs of the farm. It should be kept in mind, 
however, that this diversity of opinions is probably the result of the influence 
of two combined factors: I. the actual state of particular farm's private 
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production equipment and 2. the prevailing aspirations and cultural aims 
of the farmers. 

On the basis of the peasants' attitudes toward fanning equipment, two 
types of farmers are apparent: strict individualists, and moderate advocates 
of socialization. Tlie first group seems to subscribe to an idealized type 
of absolutely mdepcndcnt farmer, which is best seen in the firm belief 

Table 2 

DincrL-ntialmn of opinions as to the most effect" ^avs of farming 



Opinions about Ihc most etlcclive wavs of farmini! ' * . 

jV ^ 825 



1. 


RclianL-e inainlv on oncN o\^n abilities, experience, and farming; 






equip men I 


44.4 


■> 


Askinjj: neighbours for help and advice 


5.3 


3. 


Partial use of the services of the Karmer\ Association and of 






the services of other socialized institutions 


36.6 


4. 


Maximum dependence on the services of the Farmer's Association 






and other institutions 


12.7 


s 


Other possibilities, or no opinion 


4.0 



that reliance on one's own strength and farm equipment is the best way 
to obtain high productive results. The second group expounds a rather 
different opinion, namely that the best results under present day conditions 
are obtained by using indispensible productive services, even though these 
may meet only a small portion of farm needs. 

This division of attitudes and opinions regarding the effectiveness of 
state owned and private farms the use of farming equipment on peasant 
farms is certainly peculiar, and conditioned not only by the general influences 
of our social form of government, but also by Poland's unique process 
of gradual institutionalization and socialization of petty farms. 



} ArriTiDK TO mt PERSpncTivn or stri (tural changhs 

<)»■ PHA.SANT J ARMING 



The testees ideas about the future structure of agriculture, and especially 
their opinions about the family system in peasant farming have been the 
most vital source of different opinions. Specialists are interested both in 
the actual state of preferences, the dynamics of changes, and in the causative 
factors of evolutionary trends in peasant attitudes. In the process of our 
research it was most difficult to determine the trends which for years 
have been moulding the peasants' opinions about particular ways of reconstruc- 
iing agriculture. Although detailed comparison has not been possible with 
a high degree of certainty, with the help of results obtained by B. Ool^biowski 
in 1959 and 1960 we have been able to identify two closely linked subsequent 
courses of development of the Polish farmer's attitudes and opinions. 
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As appears in Table 3. in the three periods we can observe: (a) a strong 
trend in the reduction of ihe number of peasants convinced that the family 
farms is unchangeable, and (b) a clearly increasing number of peasants 
who see the future as dominated by the socialized type of farm. 

Table 3 

The future structure of farming according to the opmions of peasants m 1959 and 19W) 

Research work done in 



The future of farming as seen b> testees lies in 1959 1960 

percentage of testees 



1, 


Private farms such as the present 


49.2 


58.7 


18J 


2 


Private farms, cooperatmg with the institutional 










system 


25.6 


10.9 


24.2 


3. 


A productive cooperation 


2.2 


2.1 


9.7 


4. 


State owned enterprises 


5.6 


.8 


17,2 


5. 


No opinion, or a different one 


16.8 


26.3 


23,3 


6. 


No answer 


0.6 


1.2 


8,7 




The results of the research in three 


districts 


allow us to 


State 1 



the number of farmers anticipating the socialization of the majority of 
peasant farms within the next 20 - 30 years exceeds one-fourth of the entire 
farming population, and is larger than the number of those who see the 
future as a continuation of the present conditions. 

Investigating the reasons for such attitudes towards structural changes, 
the tested farmers' objective financial position was the only factor considered. 
What must be pointed out is that the tendency to anticipate socialization 
of peasant farms is not connected in any significant way with farm size. 
Attitudes favoring socialization coincide with a higher level of the farmer's 
general education, with the farms colonial origin, and partially, with the 
usage of socially-owned equipment in farm work. 

The analysis did not include the psycho-sociological sphere of motivations, 
which influenced certain opinions of the testees on the future structure 
of peasant farms is not connected in any significant way with a farm size, 
a much closer examination. What seems of specially interest would be to 
empirically verify the classification which has only been hypothetically sketched 
in our research, of the types of motivations which would favour rapid 
reorganization of agriculture. The analysis of answers to the following 
question can serve as a hypothesis for further research work in this field: 
whether prosocialistic attitudes in connection with the farm's future arise, 
and, if so. to what degree, out of: 1. a negative estimate of profit 
possibilities of the peasant farm and a tendency to leave farming; 2. a passive 
subordination to the objective developmental tendencies of agriculture in 
socialistic countries: and 3. constructive criticism of family farm, which 
leads to the farm's modernization according to socialist principles. 
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4 KICIOSM lll vK Vni RISTKS Ol I VRMI RS VTTITl DIS 



The above mcnt.oncci tendencies of farmers, who represent the typical 
Pol.sh rural society, to exhibit changes of attitude, clearly show regional 

tnZ7eT\ uu '"" '"T"'^ ''"""^ ''""'''^ f™*^^^"^ 'he dominant 
attitudes of behaviour, determined by the socio-political situation of all 
the inhabitants of Polish rural areas, are still partiallv dependent on specific 
environmental characteristics, conditioned by the distinctive economic situation 
of each region, the structure of its peasant and its cultural heritage The 
regional specificity finds its reflection both in the productive activities of the 
•arrner and in his attitudes and aspirations. 

The strongest attachment to private land and the farm, reflected in 
productive activities and in social attitudes, is noted in the inhabitants 
of underdeveloped regions, which, at the same time, are most heavily 
subjected to the influences of traditional peasant culture 

In such regions, where numerous petty farms, untouched by post-war 
changes, are most dominant and the influence of industrialization and urbani- 
zation IS comparatively weak, the fanners' tendencies to abandon farming 
appear to be only one-third as strong as in well developed districts This 
relationship is also consistantly reaffirmed in other attitude determinants 
that is in the opinions concerning the ways of handing down the farm (only 

L^nnf 1'^''"°''"' '^"dency to submit 

the land to the state), as well as in the degree to which state intervention 
.s permuted into the afl^airs of the peasant farm. However, the opinions about 
the effectiveness of a given type of ownership of farming equipment show 
that the advocates of the most individualistic attitudes, who also strongly 
oppose socialized forms of agricultural services in peasant farming are 
mainly farmers from the intermediately industrialized regions, which were 
Z , u?""'"" capitalistic ideology present in Poland 

up to World War Two Factors causing this phenomenon should be 
ooked for not only in the favourable areal structure of the farms in 
this region but also in the strongly rooted cultural ideals of the individually 
operated farm. ^ 

The often revealed and relatively high degree of traditional attitudes 
ol tarmcrs in underdeveloped regions deserves very careful interpretation 
As has been proved by additional studies traditionalism usually arises out 
of the objective set of conditions in which the testees worked and lived 
subjected to the strong pressure of the communited agrarian structure* 
and having no possibility of obtaining non-agricultural employment, fanners 
trom underdeveloped regions display a relatively high, sometimes even an 
extremely rational, tendency toward modernization of the farm, which, however 
does not lead to any visible loosening of emotional ties to the land 
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> IMI Uiil.M K MIOS \l hllllKIMIS 

Intcriienerational comparisons obtained (Voni the testees, farmers and 
their prospective successors, show a signiticant difference of social altitudes 
of the two peasant generations. These differences concern mainly their attitudes 
toward private faim.v social productive factors, and opinions on the future 
of rural areas and agriculture, 

Contrary to initial expectations, however, the heirs process a stronger 
attachment to individual private farms than their parents. This tendency 
and the resulting intcrLieneralK^nal differences of attitudes and opinions 
exist only in highly developed regions. Interpreting these results which are 
different from the assumed laws of rationalizations, we should probably 
look for tendencies to oust the so-called feelings of temporariness among 
repatriates and children of colonists, as well as for greater possibilities, in their 
regions, of attaining the ideal of peasant-worker 

A different region structure points lo generational differences in opinion 
concerning the amount of accepted state intervention in farm matters: in 
all regions of Poland young people who are expected to be farm mamigers 
show much less restraint than their parents in recommending drastic measures 
to punish incompetent land usufructuaries. 

The research work shows that young people from underdeveloped regions 
aim at having much larger farms than their parents, while heirs from 
the western industrialized regions show opposite preferences. These can be 
explained mainly by the existence of different pressures exerted on the 
two groups by their actual possibilities of access to land and to non- 
-agricultural employment. 

The generation of farmers who are expected to take over the farm 
from the present managers shows a lesser tendency than the old generation 
to yield to the extremely individualistic mode of farming. They are also 
almost twice as much in favor of social agricultural services than their 
predecessors. Among the factors which accompany this type of orientation, 
one of the most important is the productive connection of the family 
farm with farming cooperatives. The positive influence of such connections 
on the attitudes of the younger generation seems to be unquestionable. 

What IS surprising is the fact that young people who are prepared 
for future roles as independent farm managers do not anticipate the domina- 
tion of socializee forms of farming. It seems that there are two tendencies 
which characterize the young generation: (a) relatively more confidence 
and faith in the stability of the family farming system: and (b) greater 
reserve towards radical changes in the agrarian structure. 

The reasons for this type of evolution of attitudes in the younger 
generation deserve further and more detailed research. Since we lack more 
certain data, we can only express the hypothetical assumption that the 
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noticeable altachnicnl of the young to land ownership inay be the result 
of a strong belief that it is possible to actively participate in the development 
of the rural area and agriculture as a whole. Their visible readiness to 
play an active role in the process of further specialization of Polish agriculture 
induces us to assume that the younger generation more strongly approves 
of modernization, based on cooperative, rather than on state principles 
of organization. 
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JO/J-I CHAl.ASINSKI 



THE YOUNG RURAL GENHRATION IN 
THE POLISH PEOPLE'S REPUBLIC 
AUTOBIOGRAPHIES, PERSONALITIES, THINGS AND EVENTS 
BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY 

The I Vench author Jean Paul Sartre (born in 1905) whose philosophical 
troubles with the problems of existence and non-existence became very 
popular in the capitals of the modern world, entitled his recently published 
autobiography Les Mots (WonlsY . The title comprises characteristics of the 
environment which moulded his psyche from early childhood, "In vain 
would I seek within myself, writes Sarlre, "the surging memories of sweet, 
unreflective rural youth. I never dug the soil nor did I search for birds' 
nests... My books were my birds and my nests, my domestic animals, 
my stable and my village". 

Various are the ''villages'' of childhood in which the shape of human 
personality is constituded. At times a book is dominant and there are 
no birds, elsewhere there are birds without books. People and animals, 
things and events enter a person's biography in different ways. The goat 
and cow in Gandhi's biography are something different from a pet -dog 
in the philosopher's biography that accompanies him in his morning walks. 

If 1 were to follow the example of the cited French philosopher (and 
my contemporary) and write a similar diary, I could not omit cows. In 
my autobiography there would be linked together not only cows and history, 
but also cows and philosophy. As a small boy I was a cowherd at the 
beginning of World War I and in various circumstances during that war. 
I did the same during World War II and during the uprising when Warsaw 
was burning. That picture is vivid in my memory — September 1944. The 
village near Warsaw close to the Soviet - German front, on the east 
bank of the Vistula River, in which I found a shelter. The villagers are 
were digging potatoes. As an intellectual, pre-war assistant-professor and 
Director of the State Institute of Rural Culture I chose a more con- 
templative function than potatoes digging - the function of a cowherd. I 
and my 'Maff' a seven years old boy and a dog were responsible for 
all the eleven cows of the village. Burning Warsaw, the horror of the war 



unci t^iiaiy of the uprising on the other side of (he Visliilu. Satiated, 
the cmvv sat in the nieachiw and peaeefiilly ruminated. I had much lime 
on this pasture for a philosophic metliation, but nothing remained in my 
memory of what went through my mind then, not even a word. It was 
at that ponit in m> autobiography that a cow crossed with history and 
the philosophy of life, existence with non-existence and I had a stronger 
than ever feeling of the unity of a personal being with that of the entire 
country. 

It is interesting that the episode with the cows tenaciously clung to 
my biography of an assistant-professor and professor - but in a wordless 
form and rather in an impersonal landscape form, similar to the episode 
with cows in the preintelleclual period of infency. I recall that because reading 
diaries always raises the problem of the mechanism of memory which 
selects that which enters permanently into an individual^ biography - not 
only by mean.s of wortls. 

There is nothing unusual today in the fact that I commence considera- 
tions on the diaries of the young rural generation in Poland with the 
biography of a Parisian writer. Keeping diaries was once a privilege of 
unusual people, now it has become a source material and often an irreplacable 
instrument, of research on human culture treated in association with the 
human personality. Autobiography serves, within the framework of the 
newly developing field of cultural anthropology, as an aid in research on 
culture of various levels of development, both of the intellectual elite of 
our tunes as on the only commencing literature on primitive cultures 
until recently based exclusively on the oral tradition. 

It is a pleasant fact for the Polish reader that diary writing extended 
to the working strata was inaugurated in social science half a century 
ago with the publication of The Polish Peasant in Europe and America 
(issued in the English language in the USA). Published in 1918-1920, 
this was the result of collaboration of the Polish scholar and writer 
Florian Znaniecki with the American scholar William I. Thomas-. 

The further development of working people^s diary literature, in which 
Poland occupies first place, exceeds the bounds of this introductions The 
reader, interested in a comparative view of new Polish diary publications 
may turn to the collective autobiographies of American workers published 
in 1963 under the title The American Worker in the Twentieth Century - 
A History Throui^h Autohioi^raphies. An American reviewer writes about it, 
that in America *\.jt is an expression of the delayed recognition of the 
fact that biography must not pertain to the great and wealthy to be 
worth reading^^^. It is not a revolutionary publication, but it is interesting 
as another expression of the quest for vivifying sources of culture in a 
country where the ideology of business and economic success have weighed 
heavily on culture for a number of generations. 

Interest in biographical and autobiographic literature is characteristic 
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of our epoch. 'I hc iiuxc inipcrsoiuil. .schematic and anonymous (Jaily iiiicr- 
-pcrsonal coniacls inulcr ihc conthlions of contemporary civih/ation, the 
more the cuhiuv of IVientlly conversation chsappears. the more the writer 
anti reader of thanes reach for them tbr the elements of hte and euhure. 

I put a personal element in lirst place here since the basic element 
ot thanes is the aiithor'.s memories or recollections, the theme of which 
is UMiallv the writer himsell*. his personality in relation to other people, 
Ihmiis antI events. Such is the character o\' tliary writing on the initiative 
t>t the writer himself, which has a long tradition. antI such diaries as 
containetl 111 this stutly which oiiginatetl in connection with contests. 

To write his tliary Sartre hati not only many incentives in his con- 
temporary literarv community interested m the human personality. His 
autobit>graph> belongs to the type of literature which flowered in the 18th 
century but hatI come into being much earlier. Sartre had many famous 
picdecesst)rs vshom he knew about and with whom he was linked by 
the tradition of intellectual curiosity in the human personality, of the 
fancy for the analysis t>f the mysteries of the human spirit and of one- 
self. The analvtical passion of the writer-psychologist is mixed in his 
diary with ihe tiesire to perpetuate his image by transmitting it to 
others. 

The tharies represented in this work show a dominant need for sclf- 
-expression. for shaping one's image and transmitting it to others. This 
motif is arousetl by contests though not only this one. This motif may 
appear only in the course of writing which is caused by other stimuli, 
such as testing t)ne\ writing ability, obtaining a reward, acquiring help 
in a tlifficult situation etc. "When I bcgan^ to write this biography^\ 
we read in one t)f the tliarics in this work, "it was with the thought 
of contest. But when I an finishing it I want to dedicate it to Olehka • 
only less than a year old 

After tit^tv years of diary writing on the request of sociologists, by 
people who were not known as pul)lic personalities, there appeared diaries 
which as cultural tltu^uments were not inferior ,to biographies of famous 
persons. Almt)st 5 500 diaries were submitted to a contest on The Youn^ Ru- 
ral GcmrufiofK heltl by the Union of Rural Youth with the participa- 
tion of the People's f^iblishing Cooperative and interested scientific centres. 
At a similar contest held at thfe same time on One Xfonih of Mr Li/b^ 
by 'Tygotlnik Kulturalny^^ and the Pohsh Radio netted about 2000 diaries, 
not to speak of similar contests. The.se attest to the fact that the call 
to participate provided an outlet to the existing need for seif-expression. 
Nor IS it accidental that the question of one's own personality, its 
shaping and fintling its place st)cial and cultural life was at the centre of 
the writing effort. 

The person as. the subject of diaries can never be separated from 
the st)cit>-cultural environment. It always appears in the many-sided social 
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ami cultural links proper to the historical epoch and social environment 
to which the individual belongs. The human personality, society and culture 
are three inseverable sides of (he reality. The young rural generation 
appears in these three sides in the diaries. They point to the formation 
of the personalities of the young rural generation in the process of their 
emergency in the national and social culture in th. historical period of 
transpiring deep transformations in the F\^lish People's Republic. 

Roughly considered, what distinguishes man in nature is his autonomy, 
freetloni. inseparably linked with production, l-'reedom and production consti- 
tute the backgrounti on which cidture and personality arise. Freedom 
distinguishes man from things. This is why the conception person is inse- 
parably linked with the conception culture. Culture is something created 
by mansomething he tloes not find in nature. And the most essential 
element of culture is man himself, his own work, his personality which 
IS shaped b> co-existence with other people, in work developing culture. 

Culture has not startetl with writing bu? writing characterizes a higher 
stage of human culture. The development of diary writing signifies a greater 
range of autonomy, a higher degree of spiritual independence not only 
from his environment of things, nature, biology, bul also from the surround- 
ings, imposed by biology and birth without individual choice. 

The diaries collected in this study, like the collection as whole are 
valuable not only as a picture of human hfe, but primarily as a depiction 
of t! c formation of the diary writer's personality. They are parvicularly 
valuable, since they pertain to a eatcgorv which in the class structure 
of pre-war Poiand belonu;*d to the rural poor who were condemned to an 
imperson.'d existence. The diaries point out the process of the emergenv^c 
and development of spiritual autonomy among this category of people 
in connection with the historical transformations of the Polish Peopie^s 
Republic. The history of Poland is reflected here in biographical diaries. 

The very fact of writing constituted for the diarists an act of affirma- 
ti :^n of their personalities in the au onomy won by the authors through 
participation in the process of transformation transpiring in the country. 
The v.riting expressed a desire to consolidc^te that lutonomy by strengthening 
persona! ties with the n:;tional and general human culture. It is also 
th? case that the transition froni th^' :oncrete environment ro that of 
words and writing results in vastncss of diaries. It often goes hand in 
hand with noetic, novelistic or publicistic ambitio.-^s. Once begun, writing 
creates its own incentives for further writing. Thiv phenomenon is widely 
known in the history of diary writing. Both the bird of steady amateur 
writing and the bcgirif.ing of professionalism are connected with this problem. 
Contest participants arc predominantly of the newspaper and magazine 
reading public accustomed to reading and writing, to participation in 
various kinds of ccriipetitions. But this should not overshadow the basic 
question, name!*., .he liberation of people from the pre-writing impersonal 
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cnvironniLMil of "'peasants", iraililionally regarcletl as a class of lower beings, 
spiritually tlcfientlent and rec|iiirinu the care of lortis, and their discovery 
or their own. aiitononu)iis. nulependent personalities rellectively participating 
in the national and allhunian cnltiire. 

\r rONOMI/.ATION Ol YWV. PKRSON AND THI' HISTORICAL PROC'HSS. 
NATIONAl SM I AVVARliNIISS AND innNTII K ATION WITH THH POIJSH 

IMOPt.liS Ri:Pl'BLIC* 

The tliary of a hamlet councillor near Krosno (No 436.^). the lirst 
in this collection, bek)ngs to those whose author's childhood reaches back 
to the pre-war period. Born m 1929, the authoress was one of 14 children 
who came into the world practically every year during 1929 1942, Two of 
them died. Besides, there were 5 children from the father's previous mar- 
riage. 

Her father ploughed his small field with cows. He harnessed his chil- 
dren to help two cows. Cows were very necessary in that family: chil- 
dren were not. "He was very angry at us because we were so many". 
We prayed for the death of a newly-born. It did not help; the children 
lived. When the fourteenth child came into the world mother named him 
after a dead child. It was believed in the village that a child named 
so would also die. But it did not. When the authoress was six years 
old her mother had to send her to work for a neighbour taking care 
of his child. 

This short tliary is mainly devoted to childhood in which the satis- 
faction of elementary biological needs is dominant over everything else. 
The family did not normally conform even to the borderline between 
biological existence and human culture, depicted in the diary. The father, 
a drunkard, is not the centre of the family ties here. The elementary 
group linked in a common destiny are the mother and the children. 
Very striking are the bonds of kinship and attachment to work on the 
farm Work in a factory in a neighbouring town happily freed the autho- 
ress from the fate of a servant. But she was glad to return to her 
native village in I95(> when sh^^ married the owner of a 7 ha farm. 

The decade 1950 1960 was the period when the authoress adopted 
new social roles: independent person in her own home, on her own 
farm, initiator of a Housekeepers Circle, Hamlet Council woman and 
public activist. She recalls with gratitude the five day excursion to Cracow, 
Oswi^cim. Nowa Huta and Zakopane as a reward offered by the Peasants' 
Self-Help Cooperative for her fruitful public activity, 

I describe here the elements of that diary in which the childhood environ- 
ment is quite different from that the philosopher called an environment 
of words. Neither her father, an illiterate, nor the mother, overburdened 
with toil and trouble, read books. Under these conditions, the authoress' 
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.IcfXuiiMo bcyoiul the biological sphere of life, ihe entire process leading 
her to ilij role of ii public ligiire, (lid not have any basis in the family, 
bus was ellcded by external stimuli. Working as a servant at a neigh- 
bour's, making sure that she should attend school, joining a circle of the 
lJnu)n of l^olish Youth, work at ii factory in a neighbouring town - all 
these are the stages in her personal development. It is significant that her 
life path, as a great personal socio-cultural success, is depicted in the diary 
without egocentrism, with the clear tendency to exhibit her hfe in relation 
lo what IS socially useful and not from the angle of personal feelings. 
Neither her family nor rural tradition habituated the authoress to contemplate 
her ego and to share personal feelings with others. 

The authoress of the diary actively participates in public life and conscio- 
usly desires to transform various spheres of life of her farm and village. 
And she is anxious to take part in the process of transformation of the 
Polish People's Republic. She has in that sense historical awareness, the 
consciousness of participating in the changes transpiring in the country. 
This historical awareness is a part of her personality structure. But it is 
interesting that the historical awareness reflected in her diary has only 
two links: the present and the future, without a historical past. The 
starting point of everything in her biography is the fight against hunger. 
It makes no difTerence for her who were her forefathers. 

One cannot know reading the diary that its authoress lives in an old 
village which reaches back to the times of the Piast Dynasty, that her 
forebears settled there several centuries ago and that her indigenous name 
figures in the 15th and 16th century chronicles. It is also known from pub- 
lications that more or less strong echoes have been preserved in the oral 
trditions of the neighbouring population of various historical events reaching 
back not only to the peasant forays of 1846, but also to the period of the 
Swedish invasion. But it lacks the traditions of the peasant political mo- 
vement. The village and its neighbourhood, produced a handful of intel- 
lectuals but not a single political leader. As to the national awareness 
of those villages towards the end of the 19th century, we may refer to 
the world of a famous humanist and scholar, a diarist of these parts, 
that there was '\\{ best uncertain". The village had no traditions of peasant 
radicalism. 

All that information comes not from the diary in question but from 
another source. Local political enthusiasts were not created here by the 
limes of the Austrian annexation nor the inter-war period. The villages 
and their environs were dominated by the manor house and the very tradi- 
tional parish, indifferent to a political activity. The estate owner was usually 
abrr ui. ^The manor and village were two worlds completely alien to each 
other", we read in the above mentioned diary. The squire was sometimes 
seen in church. "He came, preceded by his lackey, usually in the middle 
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nl" M;iss. . llaviuL' sciilcil liiinscir. he put ou Ins monocle ;intl like in 
a ihcalrc pcilorniaiKC lookcil aioiiiul ilic church lillcti with people. And 
that was for liini the only occasion tor looking over the village"". 

The villatie which is not porlravcil in our authoress' diary, is Dne of 
small and landless farmers. AntI it is not accidental that this community 
ol the rural poor, of the menial class, has no historical memory. Historical 
memory lakes shape ni people who create history. It is the recollection oT 
history to the extent that it is one's own history. The forebears of the 
authoress ol" the diary existed in the past over many 'jcnturies hut diti 
not create their histi^ry. since they ct)iistituded a class of menials. History 
is niatle bv people not tliiiitis: people who ligure in history in the role 
of manor .inventory have no historical memory. This diary is worth reading 
mainly because it shows that the authoress* approach to the twenty year 
history of the Polish People's Republic is inseverably connected with the 
genesis of her freetloni. with the* autonomy of her person. 

The historal process is truly historical provided it is autonomous. Its 
essential parts are this respect the autonomy and freedom of person who 
cruite it. There is no history without freedom. History is not made by 
slaves. The slave has only the present, biological neither historical nor socio- 
-cullural tiwareness. He is a person without past or future. He is not 
a historical person. But it must be added that there are no absolute 
slaves, 

I deal at length with this diary because it is in many respects represen- 
tative of that category of the young rural generation which occupies a 
principal place in the collection of diaries in this work. It is the formerly 
most poverty stricken section of the rural population, which during the 
period of the Poli.sh People's Republic and in connection with the trans- 
formations it has undergone, made the greatest social and cultural advance- 
an advance from the situation of a class of menials of the landed estates 
and richer farmers to persons with spiritual autonomy, from the role of 
raw material for history to that of co-forgers of the historical process. 

The diary also demonstrates the process of transformation of toil 
which is close to the exertion of draft animals to work which enriches 
the human personality and is integrally associated with culture. 

Another woman diarist, financial manager of a cooperative and a public 
activist (No 2()7H) in a country, was born in 1933. After completing a seven- 
-month stenography course in Wroclaw she took her first job in her family 
parts. Both diarists come from the same province. Their start in life was 
similar in some respects. In both cases poverty and undernourishment in 
tthildhood. lack of the tradition of the populist movement in the family. 

The fathers of both were drunks, which was connected with their music- 
-making at weddings. One played the violin, the other the trumpet and 
also sang in the church chorus. But there was a considerable difference 
between them. The father of the former ''never set foot in school, did 
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iKM kiKuvii lu)U to ivaJ ami vvni^^aiui OHi Mlcral ihijl one coiiUI ilo vciv well 
vMlhoul ll).ir\ while Ihc lalhei ol' the lailei Iiil'IiI) valued his 4 forms of 
eleineniaix seluu)!. ovvmij lo uhieh he worked in (he hamlet ;Klministralion 
ami was eoneerneil ahoiil his iLiuyhter's eilueation. l"or the seeond diarist 
sehool opened new lion/ons not onl\ with her learnmt!. hut also beeaiisc 
of the vouth oriiani/alion. The aulhtiress ineludes her parlieijiation in the 
s.(Mii movement aniont' her most pleasant memories. She writes about 
the >ear between the (ifth and seventh forms of elementary sehool: "I was 
elu»sen iroop leader (ol* L!irl seouts) and from then on there was sonie- 
ihinL? new to do besides eow lierdini: almost (^ver> Sunday**. 

I he end ol the war openetl new liori/ons before both diarists, •'Poverty 
beuan to \anish from (he house**, wrote the first. "It was possible lo 
Liel work eveiAwhere". I tih/alion of the eeonomie upswinu proeeetled 
diirerenil) m the two fannlies. The first cliarist. [6 years old in 1945, 
iKL'aii lo ael on her own aeeount: leflNiome to work first as a domestie 
ser\ani. (hen in a laetory at Krosno. It was diflerent with the sceond 
eliarisi. Her father, the party nuisieiaii .and hamlet worker, went out into 
(lie woikl. to (he Western Territories {renamed by Poland). In lioleslawiee 
he obtainetl work as an olliec manager in the County Agrieultural Serviec. 
He broui^ht over his family, and his daughter entered the Hth grade of 
elementary sehool. He tlid welL but because of the rumour of a new war, 
returned to his native parts. The authoress of the diary spent less than 
a year in Holeslawiec hut already diseovered the wide world and the way 
to become independent. The witle world entered her bioyraphy via the 
Western Territories, lipon his return to Bolestawiee her father took a 
special course and became an employee of the County Union of Hamlet 
Cooperatives, rhe situation at home improved. *'l was well dressed anti 
had monev lo speiur*. She wanted very much to have money of her 
own. After completniL! the 9th form of general elementary school, she 
and her friend went to Wroclaw for a 7-month stenography course. When 
she finished it m I9.^(». she got work in a hamlet^ cooperative in her 
native parts, in the same cooperative where her father had worked and 
owing to his etVorts. 

rhe tiescription in the diar\ No :(I7S of the period of drunkencss which 
donnnaicti the cooperative and atfeclcd also the diarist, points up the 
tianger on the road of individualization and advancement of social disor- 
gam/ation etlectetl by the processes of rapid transition from the traditional 
rural to a modern urban structure. The authores.s surmounted the diffi- 
culties of this period and was glad to supplement her vocational activity 
with public work. She is now interested in graduating from secondary 
school. She is active in many organizations and is a member of the 
Hoard of the Hstabilishment Council as financial director. 

The career of this diarist thus differs from that of the previous one in manv 
respects. Bui we are confronted hi:re with two variant of the same general 
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hisHM'iL-si)Cii)U)iiiLal am! M)cio-ps\choli>LMCiil princess. 1 his process auisisis 
uf aiiUMiKiti/.itioM ot [Uc pLMsoiK .luniisilioii In the iiuhviiUial i^f spirilual 
iiulcpiMulciuc, a tcchiiL' ul tVcaii^in ami iIilmiiIv in conncLlioii wilh a scll- 
-chDscii oLViipation ami \oliimar\ piihlic acliviiv felt as an inlci. il iicccssitv. 
Thus holh ihansis' ulciililicadon with ihc I^olish People's Kcpuhlic, the 
rorniatioii ol'ihcii socio-histoncal awareness ami llicir entrance into the nation's 
hisioneal process were elllvted autononii/ation of the person, vocation 

•iiul pnhlic activits . 

I hc processes of aiilononii/.ation are more characteristic ot \sonien s 
than nieirs diaries. It the former estates-class social striiclurc of the village 
in general was marked hy serviiiide ami lack of autonomy, then women 
more than men were hraiuled hy historical aiicl folk tradition as a non- 
-aiilononious heinii. a household chattel whose lile was encompassed hy the 
hlind-alley between the collage and the church parish, tar tVom the hroad high- 
way of the nation's hisior\. It is on the background of the past that the 
spiriliial autonomi/alion of rural women is so signiticanl for the entire 
process expressed in the diaries of the young ruraf generation. 

The diaries also indicate that the process of aulononii/alion of the 
person and the development of national awareness. In the identiticalion with 
the l^>llsh IVople's Kepiihlic. lakes place m relation with the destiny of 
ihe diarisis and iheir families uprooted by the war and occupation. The 
diaries of repatriates settled in the Western Territories are in a separate 
work. 'rhe\ depict the story from the adversities of homeless families to 
their seltlenient on those lerrilories where land was in plenty.^ I^'rom the 
"Polish pilgrimage" during the war these diarists' road of life leads to 
excellence in the agricultural profession and other occupations. The Western 
Territories playetl a irememlous role in the formation of our diarists' 
historical consciousness. 

The transformalion of agriculture in accord with the requirements of 
contemporary civili/ation noted in the diaries is accompanied by the same 
general process of automatization which characterizes the acquisition of 
independence by means of non-agrteultural vocations and professions and 
emigration from the village. The desire for the autonomization is expres- 
sed in the farmer's ambition to be an enlightened cuhurat individual on 
ihe level of the contemporary epoch. It is also expressed in the desire 
to convert agriculture into a profession intelligently guided by contemporary 
agronomic science. The farmer wants to be an autonomous person, not 
pushed around from the oulsitle as in former times, but acting independently 
according to his understanding of things and according to his convictions. 

That is not a simple process. Modern agriculture is an integral part 
of the contemporary economic system. The more highly it is mechanized 
and the more it meets the needs of contemporary technology and agronomic 
science, the greater is its dependence upon the total national and world 
economy. Aiitonomy of the person, on the one hand, and the growing 
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.Icpcndcncc ol various occupalu.ns ami prolcssions wiilun an impersonal 
ol tec inital and ccononn. runciions, 0,1 ihc other hand, eharaetcri/e 
HKin s ..H-ncral siiualion m ronicmporary civil.Ailion, With urban civili/ation 
ilic s.i.iat.on extends ever more to the village, and ,t is not free of conf- 
lie s, he diaries indieale lirst of all the subjective, psychological, conscious 
side ol the process of the village entering the stage of history of the 
lu sh 1 copies Republic and the d.in.sion of contemporary ci'vilixation 
in (he rural areas, 

•I he second fundamental side of tins proces.s. the linking of agriculture 
vMlh the techno-economic svstem of functioning of the whole national 
economv. within the world economy, did not and could not lind full expression 

documents ol this kind, Mut the components of the historical process 
are not cvniy autonomous persons but also the material-technical environment 
created by man. The weight of the material, technical side of the process 
rs directly pM,portional to the extent of technical progress. When precise 
machines replace so many of man's former activities and computers accomplish 
complex operations which no indtyidual human brain could possibly 
cope with, then the question arises how much spiritual autonomy can 
iKHc and of what kind, tn this respect, the question of autonomy 

0 the individual which occupies lirst place in the diaries is not the problem 

01 a backward section of the population but the general problem of contem- 
porary ci vih/ed man. Seen in this light, these diaries dispel the illusion that there 
aie ready-made solutions in the city for rural problems. 

I>IKI( I IM'I UII NC t; AND HLSTOR ICAI. AWARI-Nli.SS. YOUTH AND THl^ 

Rt:v(n.L rioNAKY .si'irit 01 romanticism 

We have stated above that the biography of this study ; r.s as if 
Irom the very beginning, that it has no roots in the past, for the family 
m which the authoress came into the world had no historical memory 
C ertain conceptual ilistinctions .ire now neces.sary. 

By lack of a historical memory isean the lack of a certain kind 
ol knowledge of the past, not (r.;,i it:,re is no knowledqe at all of man's 
past. The human being is unthinkable without some memory of the past 
vvithout some memory in general. A state of mankind in which some 
knowledge ot man's past is not cultivated is unknown to us. Some knowledge 
.n this domain, primitively of a religious character, is an inseparable part 
ol the history ol culture from its inception. Thus, in' reference to the 
lamily ol the first diarist not having any hi.storical memory. I did not 
rcler to the religious tradition nor to the folk philo.sophy of life as immutable 
;ind eternal. I had in mind the knowledge of the social reality seen in its 
development, as shaped by man him.self. the knowledge which embraces 
.awareness ot the historical heritage, of its continuation and transformation. 
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Such hislonciil incinor>. ;is the iiuhvicluars ht.sloriciil itvvarciicss, is not just 
a knuwIcil.L'c bu\ a iiuwal involvcniciii. a icclini! of rcspoiisibilil\ Tor ilic 
culUiral luMiiajJc ol* (he pasi )L!cncraHoiis. 

Historical awareness ol this kinti is bascti on iiilcr-pcrsoiui! contacts 
within various social iiistitiitioiis. It is nianilcstctl in various degrees already 
in the I'ainily v\hicli in tins respect constitutes an especially important link 
because ol' its ediicatK)iial function. Stiniiilation, organization and development 
ol' historical awareness is the fiiiuiamental task ol' the school. IJterature 
acts as ihjc orgain/er of the historical memory, il perpetuates the iiation's 
historv as j luiniaii activity and transmits it to the coining generations. 

While the lirst diarist tloes not reveal this kind of historical memory 
in her cliildlu)otl recollections, in others it appears in the family as home 
tradition in early childliootl. Thus a 20 year old /ootechnician from Silesia 
(No 4441) among the yt>ungest tliarists. born in 1940) recalls his grandfather, 
a participant in the Silesiaii uprising. 

In the diary of the director of a cottage handicrafts section in a Podhalc 
village, born in 1931. there are no traces of Iiistorical memory, but a stock 
of systematic knowledge of the history of the village and region and their 
contribution to the national culture. The diarist was 16 when he organized 
a Scout troupe in his village. He names the populist writers from his village 
and Its environs. Me comes from a farm of 2 ha and is not a professional 
writer. There is a live tratlition of the Populist inovcmcnt in his and the 
neighbouring villages. 

A Garvvolin farmer born in 1929 writes: "At home I grew up In an 
atmosphere of books and the works of *Wici' leaders (peasant populist 
organization)... f'ather was also an active member of a cooperative savings 
and loan society, of food and dairy cc operatives. A '*Wici" circle was 
active in the village". At the opening of his diary he writes that he 
associated "Peasant diaries" with the biographies of the great national 
personalities which he read. He mentions Kosciuszko, Mickiewicz, Konopnicka, 
Sienkiewicz, Orzeszkowa and Prus. 

Here we hit upon the essence of the question in what manner concrete 
lorical events enter into the individual's biography and personality structure, 
i > question is little investigated. The life of ihe individual embraces 
.i vory brief fragment of the nation's history. The individual's Iiistorical 
awareness has the character of knowledge of the past as symbolized in 
literature anti other contents of the national culture. The individual's direct 
personal experience with great historical events taking place in his lifetime 
constitutes but a tiny particle of the totality of the national history. But 
this kintI of direct historical experience always e.xerts a basic influence 
on the individuaTs general historical awareness. 

In the diaries cited here as in the whole collection of that contest 
the war and occupation and their consequences for particular individuals 
antI fannlies ami for the nation as a whole are the limen of the national 
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.iw.iioiu'ss, jssvK i.ilcil m \.tiuMis u.tvs. iiitMc (M Icss tliicciK. uiih llic pcisonal 

llh* ili.iiisl horn lit was } veils ol .ij.'c in Scplcnihcr 

III his k\\a\\ uc ixMil * lhc (ictiiMiis die cMiiciin^' the villii^c, Icrnhic 
iluiiulcioiis utile. . . \ cs riu^sc uciv (iciiiKiMs, |( w.is ]ii |i is iincrcslini» 

ih.ii nu i»iciU(M\ tvi'ins prtviscl> then, it docs not ixMch rurihcr hack, 
not even .lit lioui , I Ji» not icincnihcr Pohsh sokhcrs allhouiih Iticy 
li.id piohahlv llcJ j n)imiic hcforc llic (icriniiiis .inivccr'. 

\ lull veil! older worn. in diarist. No .V'^^^). hcuiiis with the iiioincnt 
m M^^^^ when he)' lather was enhsied as a leeruil. The diary of a lenialc 
surgeon's assisiaiil. No '172^. hori) in h>3\ heuitis with nieiiiorics of her 
helnve^i lather killed hv the (ieriii;ins in l^>42. Mer ?. hrollicrs. IK and 20 
vearsoltl perishetl in the tlel'ense of Warsaw /The Jiarisi nr 1334. ht)rii in 1940. 
het'ins with his iraiispoitalioii h> (iciniaiis. Siieli exaiiipies eaii he inulliplicd. 

Ihe war aiul oeeiipation eoiisliliiles the diicel hisloneal c.xpcrienec vvhieh 
liised the personal tales t)| the diansls o\' thai iieiicralioii vvilli the destiny 
ol' the entire nation" 

A hasie role in the process of rornialion of the historical sell' awareness 
is plavcd l>v the scht)ol and the hook, I'iiic literature occupies a special 
place here, Here is what the tharist No 3302 read in 1952 when at 16 years 
of aL'c he rculc to school in Jarosliivv ; 'M delighted in reading Dumas. Prus. 
( oiirad. I olslov . I.t>nilt>n. Sieiikiewicz". His contemporary diarist No 
■^-^S5. studv iiiL! at the Tarnobrzcg scctHidary school, also plunged into 
(ine literaliire. "Ihis is how**, he writes. "I got aequainictl in the 9th 
torm With /eromski. Prus. Sienkiewie/. Mickiewic/. Orkan. Slowacki. Krucz- 
ktwvski. HuL'o. li.d/ac. L. Tolstt)v. London. Dosloyevsky ant! many others". 
It IS not inilv the tvpe ol" literiilure that is similar in the biographies 
ol the two contemporaries. H;tvinL: tt)rn themselves away from their grand- 
lathers* life of vcL'etalitm. they lused the natural inif)uNivencss of youth with 
the revolultonarv spirit of the limes. Such lileraliirc seems lo satisfy a definite 
neetl. It is not necessarv U) uuess the sense ol* absorption in fine literature: 
ih.tl IS made obv!t)Us in Ihe diaries. Part of the diary which speaks of 
tlelii^hliiiL' in Dumas. I>rus. elc. is entitled (ioa/ A Place cimofm People. 
In relatuwi to the literature read, the diarist nr 52S5 comments that he decided 
**io cast the a|^ie-okl skin of the lUMsmit**. 

•V\ place iimoni: people**, other than "the age-old skin of the peasant" 
this IS uhjl I tieline as the desire of this rural ueneralion for spiritual 
ault>noniy. This is a tlireclit)n taken by the teenage rural youth in 1945- 1955. 
Historv openetl-up jjreal tipportunities before them. The social revolution 
abohshetl class barriers and paved a wide road to the city, work and 
ethicaiKin. In that pcruHL in 1951. the author of the diary No 3302. 
rccentiv an act)l>te. becomes the President of the Union of Polish Youth 
and <is a \? >ear old youth participates in conferences of the Pedagogical 
C ouncil of the pedai!oi!ieal secondiiry school which he attended. "I was 
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scalar*, he writes in his Jiarv. '•amoni: urey-heaclecl professors**. The elass 
strut!i»le suited a i:eneralK)ii ol" the teenaiiers. the Lienerc«tion which broke 
VMth the ajje-okl constraints of the villaiie. The idea of sociahsrn earned 
a great revolutionary content for that generation. The personal consequences 
of Ihiit revolution \\ere various for these diarists. The revolutionary spirit 
rebelled against the kulaks and parents. The rebel was sometimes beaten 
by the father, according to diary No 195. for describing the neighbouring 
kulak in a newspaper, Poland's rural youth had never experienced such 
a revolution before. 

l94S-tliarist No 3666 was then 16 years old. He attended commercial 
secondarv scht)ol at Wadowice. belonged to the Union of Rural Youth 
and organi/etl a Scout troupe in his village. He writes about that period 
"This was a period full of youthful vitality... It was a truly idealistic 
youth''. Having completed that school in I95(» he worked for 2 years at 
Bielsko. Hut he had had enough of the city and returned to the villa^ie. 
When writing this diarv he was director of the cottage handicraft section 
at the County Union of Agricultural Circles. As we read in his diary: 
"I have a well paid job. my own apartment, i motorcycle and a TV 
set which I have recently bought". 

This diarist comes from a farm of 2 ha. His grandfather was three 
times in America, and his father spent two years in I-ranee. The character 
and direction of migration changed after the last war. About 2(^ families 
left the village for Poland's Western Territories. 

The diarv No 1355 by an author of the same age group comes from another 
part of Poland. Born in 1931, the diarist was 8 years of age when the 
war broke out. Among his pre-war memories he notes that he recited 
a poem in honour of Pilsudski at a school celebration when he was in the 
second form. Poverty was an eternal problem in his family of landless 
manor dav labourers in Poznari Province. *i remember", he writes about 
those years of his childhood, "that I even envied colleagues because they 
could in the summer time water flowers in the cemetery. No member 
of our family was ever buried on the cemetery'\ When the war and occupation 
came, the boy went to wc^rk as a servant in a German family. There 
was no possibility of studying. "One of the older farm-hands found somewhere 
a copy of Sienkiewicz^ 7ii/oi^y'\ 

After the liberation, with four forms of elementary education, he entered 
a gardening secontlary school and then a pedagogical high sc;\ool in the 
Western Territories. "There, he writes in his diary. I really started to feel 
the advaniaees of the new system on my own skin. Boarding school, 
a dining room, mv colleaeues coming mainly from the village. It was 
a paradise for me*''. Fhiving completed it he remained in that high .school 
as a teacher. He was then 20 and became chairman of the Union of 
F>olish Youth Teachers' Circle. There in the Western Territory they read 
philosophy. **As a teacher I felt a bii out of my class", he writes. He 
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undertook extra-mural Polish studies and graduated from the Cracow Higher 
Pedagogical School with a Master's degree and his professors- recognition 
He somewhat later became assistant director of an agricultural technical 
school ,n the Western Tcrntones. At the same time he worked on his 
PhD degree and had in mmd further scientific work and the assistant 
professorship. Devoting much time to the affairs of Lubuski Province he 
cooperated with the local newspaper. He is a member of the Polish United 
Workers" Party. 

In his diary the author looks critically on the hyperthrophy of the 
y..uth movement, whict, m the name >f socialism and strugule against 
the class enemy rose, in his opinion, above all authority. That phenomenon 
interests lis at this point as a phase in the process of formation of the 
personalities ol participants in that movement. The social awareness of 
the diarist i35.\ who was so active in that movement, commenced when he 
was a forced land labourer in Germany during the occupation. It was 
then when he secretly read Sienkiewicz's Triloi^y and later entered for the 
youth movement. There is nothing new about the fact that younu" people 
d.scovermg them^Hves. become ideological zealots of the social movement 
I he spiritual au, .lomy of one's own personality is not attained in a socio- 
-cultural vacuum. One acquires it by devotion to some personally chosen 
cause considered worthy of the choo.ser. 

It is not surprising to the psychologist and sociologist that young people 
who have at times been troublesome and unjust to older generation and 
to their educators took inspiration from the same fine literar-.re which 
nourished their educators a quarter century ago Mickiewicz, Sienkiewicz 
Prus, Zeromski. etc. For the first time in the history of the Polish nation 
the prospect opened-up on such a scale for the peasant and working class 
youth to Identity themselves with the Polish youth. The privileges of self- 
-reahzation. i.e.. the privileges of upper class youth, became the prerogatives 
ol pea.sant and working cla.ss youth. The right to such a youth is the 
highest attainment the revolution brought the young rural generation. 

The diarists quoted here are of the age group born in 1931 These 
may be complemented by the diaries of younger authors. Thus the diarist 
No .^397. a young farmer bom in 1938 was 14 years old. He finished 
elementary school and remained on the farm with his parents "School 
exerted a great influence on my life", he writes. But he did not continue 
his siht,oling. "Books", we a-ad in his diary, "that was my second school 
I liked deep and difficult books. I wanted to know why we live and 
what lor. what is the universe and if God exists. What is the cause of 
much evil oil earth'.' I wanted to understand what capitalism and communism 
-c... I believed in socialism, that it had arose for. people in order to make 
ings better for everybody... in 195.^ I was chosen chairman of the Union 
I Polish Youth... I like that; it i,^ beautiful to love everybody I lik-d 
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such Soviet films as Ballade ahoui a Soldier and The Cranes Are Flyinj^,,. 
The better Pohsh lilms do not reach to us. I would like to see 7lw 
Sewer, Ashes and Diamonds and of course The Teutonie Knii^hrs.., I have 
read Vlickievvicz. Slowacki. Konopnicka, Staff. Tuwim. Broniewski. Gatczyriski 
and a ew poems by Jaslrun. I like the verses of young poets, 
I read their poems printed sometimes in "Nowa Wies" (a magazine - J. C,).., 
Although the times were hard, my youth was beautiful. Sometimes, when 
1 went tishing I liked to discover the beauty of nature and compare it 
to the excerpts of poems I had previously read. That was my hobby 
together with writing verses... When I fell in love tor the second time 
in my lite at the age of 17. I experienced joy and tragedy". 

Where and when did a youth appear in literature in which poetry 
and belief in ihe beauty of life pervaded the nation and humanity and 
where the discovery of one's self went hand in hand with devotion to 
ideals'' Such was the youth of the Philomaths and members of the Filarets 
(Society of Lovers of Virtue at Wilno University, 1819 - 1823- J, C) in the 
time of Mickiewicz, The cited fragments from the diaries relate to the 
Philomaths of the period of the great transformations in the Polish 
People's Republic. 

A quarter cci-tury ago I look as my motto for The Young Peasant 
Generation the following fragment from one of the diaries of the time: 
•^Youth the word denoting the selvage of the most beautiful life in 
nature. I subconsciously felt in poetry, in the flowering springtime, in the 
children and young people at summer resorts in the country, i myself 
do not remember if I was young then,,, [ dedicate the description of 
my life to my several million contemporaries, companions in peasant adversity 
whose lives were similar to mine and who are nevertheless paving the 
road for those who come -after us**. Thus wrote a then 26 year old diarist 
from Lublin who never really experienced being young and only saw it 
among summer vacationists. Diarist No 5397. a rural philomat of 1955, 
had a difierent youth. It is his father of Lublin province with a, few 
hectares of land and 6 heirs who had no youth. 

No 5397 a farmer in the regained territories is not the only romanticist. 
His contemporary, the diarist No 5223, born in 1937, a young farmer in 
the Bieszczady foot hills, is also one, '^In the spring of I957'\ he writes, 
**l fell in love. This was my first love,,, I was shy and reserved,,, I did 
not dream of living together, for I didn't even kiss her. This was my 
first pure love and that was enough for me... There remained only memories 
and fragments of verses I wrote to her... For me a verse written by Mickie- 
wicz or Slowacki are almost as valuable to me as those I wrote, for 
even my worst one speaks of my own dreams and this is important to me". 

Not all diarists, even the romanticists, write according to romantic literary 
patterns. A zootechnician near Katowice. No 4440, may be less reserved 
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aiul sh\ Ml love, hul is very shy in rekilioii to poelry. His v;rcal fcelini: 
of responsihilily lor every thin ii he does is also a kind of romanticism, 
in \^hlt■h his personal tliL!nily is fused with civic responsihdiiN . 

Thai /t)otechnician. horn in 19411. is among the \OLiniiesl diarists, 2 year 
\t)uniier than the farnier. No 5397: hut he lost his youth too early. In 
non-aiiricultural occupations in the rural areas one can hecome vocationally 
iiulepcndeiii earlier than on the parents' farm. And that is the source 
of a serious problem. This diarist became a member of the Hamlet People's 
(\)uncil at the age of 21, 

In describing his \OLiih the /ootechniciaii is not poetical. He declares 
that he reatl "Polityka**. 'Tiybuna Ludu*' and many book.s. but he does no 
say which. The beauty of his youth is contained in the last sentences 
of the tliary. Pic left for the army with his colleagues' farewell. "Everythin.: 
smelletl of spring. The train moved leaving behind the family neighbourhood 
where I had spent the best period of my life''. 

The \outh indicated in that diary has the same significant feature as 
the previous ones. That youth and the newly emerging world of the Polish 
People's Republic are one. That youth takes part in the creation of the 
new Poland and the new world. The feeling of that participation is its 
essential element. This is youth in a young world which has broken its 
old crust ant! is acquiring a new image. 

The new pattern of life is not only the new world of dreams and 
of the spirit, it also constitutes the transformation of the maloiial conditions 
ant! environment. One of the symptoms of deeply-going change is electricity, 
which to the city dweller has become something banal, natural like air, 
anti which is noticetl only when spoiled. In the rural cottage electricity 
is a profound revolution. With that revolution commences in the diary No 4440 
an entirely new post-war epoch. Right after describing the atrocities of 
the occupation, the diary goes on: *'A team of workers came to the village 
and installcti electricity. The old people are saying that it must be a pretty 
good government, since electricity is installed so quickly". 

In these diaries romanticism is associated with the question of human 
tliL'nity, as indicated, for instance, in the diary of a Bielsk working woman. 
No 4557. She was born in I93S on a dwarf farm in Wadowiee County 
one of a family of 12. She finished 7 forms of elementary school and 
since 1 955 worked as a spinner in Bielsk o. She was a member of the 
Union of Socialist Youth. The Polish United Working Party. The Polish 
Tourism and Hiking Society and of the self-management board of a worker's 
hostel. She took refresher courses in dress-making and in ideological self- 
-education. There is no time to continue formal schooling. The parents 
refused to let her go to town, but she was .stubborn and went out into 
the world. That was the career of a **beggar"* as she was called in the 
village, i grew in spint and in heart and I fell in love with the city", 
she writes. 
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This tliarisl rcatis the journal "Nowa Wics". She likes public activity. 
Very inteicsimi: in this bioLiraphy is the womanly thread. She defends 
her honour aiiaiiist the boys. Womanhood is linked here with diunity. 
Love is honour plus tlignity and love should prevail over sex. 

Worth noting is also tliary nr 13 IS. The authoress, born in 1936, also 
lakes advanlaLie of the opportunities created by history. Unwilling to remain 
a drudge at home she emigrated to the Western Territories, Her home, 
tlitlicult to call a family home, was broken up. Her father was in prison 
for theft. Her mother neglected her domestic duties and the daughter felt 
unnecessary lo anyone, Her mother took her out of school and sent her 
to work a.N a servant on a state farm in the Western Territories. 

As a compensation for her loneliness the diarist falls in love. What 
kind of lo\e".' The kind we know from the romantic poetry of Mickiewicz, 
Writers have situated such love in the manors of noblemen - we find it 
here in that diary, on a state farm. Romantic love between a female 
and male-stale farm workers. 

Of course, rural romantics 1962 model who feel in their element behind 
the wheel of an automobile like woman diarist No 5503 are not identical 
with those from a half century ago. Like them they dream of true love, 
but they know that without hired help love must wait on obligations, 
first of all the needs of cows, calves, pigs and not on one's person. Marriage 
is a serious question for a farmer, even the most cultured and modern 
one. It is not easy to find an attractive and cultured woman who is 
willing to live on a farm. To marry a city girl not accustomed lo the 
country life is out of the question, but such a decision for a country 
girl is not easy either, who has a choice of independent occupation. 

The diarist No 4329, a farmer born in 1937, a cultured person and reader 
of "Ciromada" since its foundation, met a young lady. They fell in love. 
A crisis developed when she found out that her beloved works on a farm 
untier diHicult conditions. They did not marry. The farm was not small, 
12 ha. and not far from Warsaw. But the cottage was old and "the 
time was past when girls married acres". The diarist did not give up. He 
did everything to 'Improve the house and raise the farm to a high cultural 
level", on which his marriage depended. Despite difficulties, he values the 
farmer's profession, for it is the farm, he writes, that gives "the feeling 
of not being dependent on any one'\ In his opinion, "a city dweller is 
more uncertain in some historical situations. Many young people have 
already stopped thinking of the city"'. A young woman diarist. No 5060, 
dreams of true love, television set, a personal library at home, on the 
farm, which she did not want to change for the city. 

With reference to romanticism it is worth noting the popularity of the 
poet who is a kinti of liaison between the romanticism of the Mickiewicz 
epoch anti that of the present generation. I have in mind Wladyslaw Bro- 
niew.ski. popular among the diarists. "I liked him very much", writes the 
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aiH>ve.ciieti larirur, diarist No 5397. 'and I kn:)\v somr^ of his verses by 
hearl. My oldest oiother was unce i'lebriatcd with his poetry'". That oldest 
brother w;»;; horn I >32. 

Why is rt)m;:ni c.sm so close to thai youni' generation of the I'olish 
People's Republ:.'' The ans.ver is not difficult. For it is romanticism that 
matle them 'Jijscover the autonomy of the Iiuman personality and linked 
;t with .'ic Ireedom ol the i/num and the highest ideais of the national 
culture. It thus led to the discovery of theit own autonomy, the liberation 
ol the personality from class bonds and its union with the highest ideals 
ol humanity in a climate of nauonal freedom, the sociahst revolution brought 
that generation. 

That youth regartled adversely the recent past of war and occupation, 
episodes of which they knew from childhood. That past contradicted their 
faith in mankind and they detached them.selves from it. This is why young 
people were often impatient in their desire for .social change. They wanted 
to separate themselves as quickly as possible from the horrors of war 
and occupation. While the picture of the recent past did not strengthen 
respect for the oltl order and the people associated with it and responsible 
for the war and occupation. "Some time ago'\ writes diari.st No 5397, ''when 
I went to school 1 liked war films and books. Today they repel me. 
I prefer psychological, moral films and books". 

Moral elements are essential to the desire for self determination. It 
pertains not only to the romantic youth of that generation but also lo 
its relation to the occupation. 



VHVi PtiR.SON (KCHJP.ATION NEED FOR IDEOLOGY 



The desire for personal autonomy is the basic element of all the diaries 
in that volume. Their content is always the human destiny depicted from 
the angle of its emancipation and the formation of autonomous persons 
It may be said m this respect, on the basic of analysis, that the book 
IS well represented by the 150 diaries rated as the best which were analysed 
as a unit"'. There is no doubt that that is a significant feature of all 
the diaries submitted in the contest as of the general processes taking 
place in the young rural generation. We now examine the attitude to 
occupation in relation with that feature. 

The diary of a graduate nurse. No 4725, born in 1935. focu.sses on the 
question of acquiring a vocation. The diary .shows the* obstacles on her 
road to the medical profession. 

The link between the process of autonomization and occupation is clearly 
shown in the diary. The process of acquiring .spiritual autonomy by means 
ol occupation harmonizes in this diary with recollections of the family 
home. The childhood memories are marked by pride of the father, a farmer 
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who ni.nal to t,mn and hccanie a uorkcr. The authoress is not onlv proud 
ol llic tacl lh;,l iKT father ^^a^ ••ethieatetl" eompleled several forms of 
elemeniarv ^ehool ami had the reputation of a reasonable man and that he 
vvas a worker puhlie aetivist. She is also proiul of the fact that he was 
chsinhented heeausc coming from a laree farm he married a poor girl 
This tharisi iluis hati in the family. ,n her father, an ideal of spiriuial 
aut(HU>mv. Thai ideal is as.sociated in her biography with the ambition 
ol an uulepentleni profession of a iloetor. The iloetor's profession is associated 
here vviih the deeply-felt death of her father who beaten bv Germans in 
iy4_ thai Irt.ni lack of a malical care. She uas satiated with fatherly love 
lor many years and tliil not seek love. She has cultivated her father's 
image as a cultural person. "My father played the violin beautifully. I like 
music anti undersiantl it. especially serious mu.sic. When they 'plav Beethoven 
I am S(,mehow strong anti brave. With Mozart I feel completely happy 
ami peaceful. Baeh-s music somehow imbues me with repentance and greatness 
at the same time: It seems to me in general that a person indifferent 
to music IS somehow an incomplete human beinu. The love for music 
was instilletl in me by my father. On the whole, memories of the time father 
lived are my most picsant. Later hard times came for me and my family". 

The Kleal of being a cultured person, of an independent vocation useful 
to and respected by people, such is the content of personal autonomy 
here. The authoress does not consider herself a pea.sant woman. "I am the 
daughter ot a farmer and later a worker". She has no peasant complexes 
and leels at home in the national culture, In the "Polish Service Brigade- 
she made friends with the daughter of a lawyer and the workers regarded 
them both young ladies. 

Vocation as the foutulation of personal autonomy becomes a leading 
trait in the diary No 3556. The authoress, with higher education and 
employetl in the agricultural service, was born in 1936. The "peasant complex" 
IS strongly stressed in this tliary. Although this authoress had a better 
start in her family she was also broken up by the war - her father was a slave 
Uibourer, She was obssessed from childhood with a complex of being unwanted 
She was needetl. but only to herd cow.s. She was haunted by the feeling 
that she was an ugly, clumsy chiki. School arou.sed the ambition in her 
to become somebody. The teacher's friendliness captivated her heart. She 
needctl rect,gmtK)n. She eagerly lapped-up her teachers' praise. She has 
suneretl since ehiklhood from the lack of company. She had no friends 
iUKl no prt)fessional colleagues. Haunted bv a feeling of being ugly she 
craves distinction. The tlream of my childhood was to write novels and 
ot my turlhootl. to be a teacher". Both dreams instilled by adults arose 
from the lack of frientls of her age. 

What IS very significant in this diary is that the authoress has no 
eeling of spiritual inferiority but suffers from difficulty in as.sociating with 
her contemporaries, out of fear of appearing badiv brouuht up. inelegant 
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She IS iinLoniforlabIc iil the table out of fear of not behavinii well. She 
IS L»kid to be seen dancinu with an eleiianl yoiinii num. 

' Against the baekgrounci of this vvay of life, the diarist forms a philosophy 
of faith in people. *1 consider the most important thing in life"", she 
v\ rites, "despite everything, to have contidence in people, in their nobility, 
goodness and strength"*. \she hence feels as a spiritual stain her hostile 
ireaiment of a Jewish child during the occupation who asketl for some 
potatoes. The personality pattern is autoiiomized here by the ideal of a highly 
moral person. 

That ideal is negated by the reaction of some people to her peasant 
origin. She docs not idealize the peasant ways, work and culture, but 
liumamtv, bor the sake of humanity it is regartlcd proper to acquire education, 
hence her craving for the upbringing work of a teacher- which she, 
although she did not meet with a friendly reception. Her ideal of humanity 
finds no supj>ort either in the environment of her contemporaries or in 
the organized socio-political movement in which she tloes not participate, 

Tluit idcLiI is negated even by her husband from an intelligentsia family 
with class prejuthccN in relation to peasants and the "boorish" origin of 
Ins wife. C'or.Hict in this respect leads her to doubt whether it is worth 
giving a higher etlucation to people like her husband. 

Another woman diarist, 937. born in 1937, became a teacher after 
a childhood of hunger. She traversed the path from a situation of dominant 
biological needs to that of personality. School was a decisive factor in 
her career, "I knew only one thing", she writes, "there was no life lor 
me except in school"". She deeply felt failures in school. Her family lacked 
historical memory, f^verything in her biography begins with the present- 
-hunger and troubles during the war. The teacher"s profession i.s everything 
to her. The school inculcated that ideal in her, as in the previous diarist. 
She is unhappily married. "1 do not imagine life without constant work". 
She supplements her professional activity with public work. She belongs 
to the Union of Rural Youth and The People's Party. 

Signiticant here is that she considers her profession to be a mission, 
although she does not use this term. One"s profession as a mi.ssion is 
an itiea close to romanticism. 

The diary of a young woman teacher. No 5387, born in 1943, occupies 
a separate place. Here the teacher"s mission also comes into bold relief, 
but it is accompanied by a capital process of national identification. The 
linking of the mission with the national idea is glaring in this diary. 

The ittea of humanitv associated with that of the nationality is the 
ideological superstructure of the occupation belonging to the old tradition and 
strongly consolidatett in the romantic period. 

Interesting in this connection is the difTerent ideological superstructure 
in tliarv No .'^2X5. This diary is an excellent document, for it not only 
traces the stages of advancement from the poorest str;ita of the rural population 
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lo (he Liipilal. 1 1 also tlcnionsiralcs the conscious sssicmaiic inicllcciual 
eirori to orL'ani/c ihc historical memory, to acc|inrc historical national awareness 
the core of uhich is socialism. The cliarist, born in 1932. does not remember 
much of his life experience before the uar. But that period is integrated 
in his historical knouledije ci)nceivetl in a complete system of views on 
the lolalitv of the historical process based on the theoretical foundations 
of Marxism. This diary shous how his vocation became for the author 
a means of culiivatini: socio-political ideoloiiv. 

I( IS interestinL' to compare that biouraphy with the previous ones. 
The social oriiiin is the same, a similar role of the school and excellence 
in stiuhes. the same absorption m hooks, married to a Warsaw woman, 
ihere is a like iileal of humanity. But that ideal is anchored here in 
socio-pohtical iileoloizv. While the serial awareness of the above cited teachers 
was rather of an ethical character with an aesthetic admi.xture. the social 
consciousness of diarist No 52S5 is that of a political activist. For the 
former the frame of reference for their personality pattern was an abstract 
ideal ol humanity, here that pattern is activated in the political movement 
and party alliliation. 

The childhood memories in this diary arc treated by the author as 
an expression of the fate of peasant children in iieneral. These recollections 
are linked with a s\nthesis of historical knowlcdiic regarded by the author 
as his own history. According to that synthesis the revolt of Jakub Szela. 
the peasant rebellions in the da\ s of Pilsudski and the socio-political movement 
lo which ho beloni!cd is one continous historical process with which he is 
personally identified. He acquired spiritual autonomy, while voluntarily joinini: 
the historical process of the struggle for social justice. The point of departure 
ol that process is personal aulonomization from bo idage to die pea.sant 
past, ulentihcation uith the leader of the peasant revolt, his forbear Jakub 
S/ela and with the idea of socialism. 

The farmer's vocation is a separate problem. When one bears in mind 
the perioil of that generation's youth, then many questions appear in a new 
light. Not those uho have left but those who have remained on the farm 
constitute a psychological puzzle. The period in question. 1945 1955, not 
only, wide opened the gate lor the elllux of the young rural generation, but 
also aroused the desire 'o' individiiation. The individual farm was endan- 
gered at the same ti: : kulak became an enemy of the people. 
Heighleneil aspi ation** lor irdividual advancement together with declining 
opportunities for success in individual farming etTcctcd the great flight from 
agriculture. 

What then, were the motivations for remaining in agriculture? They were 
as a rule latent in the strong family ties. The incentives for remaining* 
on the farm did not come from the environment of age mates which, on the 
contrarv. greatly stinuilated emigration many lads, especially older 
ones'\ writes a yi>ung farmer, the diarist No 3655. born in 1944. *1eft for 
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work. Thc> travelled nuniily to Silesia, to the mines where they earned 
money and lukf a uood lime. The rest of the youth, those who remained, 
envied them aiul only waited to become 18 years old to rollow their 
older colieauucs Many young people left to study in various cities... But 
not all manaiicil to leave... I am among them... a grey, colourless, life 
.iwaitcd us**. 

However, the diaries also show that on individual farms it is the young 
generation that strives most to modernize the farm and to establish various 
rt)rms of organization. The young farmer on a 12 ha farm, diarist No 4329, 
writes; **Perhaps we will reach the conviction that we should make one 
farm in the village.*' 

The young farmer remaining in agriculture does not want to be a slave 
an\ longer but a master. He gradually discovers many advantages of living 
on the farm, he has not observed before. The greater efTori he puis into 
the farm and the greater his ambitions, the more he desires to see it 
not only beautiful but also important to the nation. 

That evolution is indicated in the diary of a young farmer. No 3655. 
It IS all the more interesting since he is one of the youngest: born in 
1944. hirst, the diarist revolted against the fact that he must remain in 
the village. Consequently he went through a period of hooliganism and 
subsequently became a member of a youth organization dedicated to the 
transformation of the village into a centre of culture. In this evolution 
there again appears the characteristic merger of autonomous self-fulfillment 
and noble aims. Romantic love also appears in that context in the diary. 

This diarist fell in love and spent every free moment with his girL 
.. with her present** we read. "1 was calmer in spirit, life became colourful. 
In her presence I learned to be always polite. It is she who imbued 
me with love for books by relating various fragments from literature. I began 
to read whatever books I could obtain... The book Which left the deepest 
traces in my memory and aroused new thoughts and conclusions was Jack 
Lontlon*s Martin Eden and to a lesser extent The Pearl by Kornel Maku- 
s/yriski. All this made me to think of a change,., a library became 
a necessity... for the present at home. There were just a few readers". 

This begmning led to the organization in 1961 of a village circle of 
the Union of Rural Youth. 'The affair of two years ago, that is the 
hooligan escapades", writes the author, "have gone - never to return. Now life 
aspires to other goals, we have an aim to struggle for and we are struggling,.. 
With the Union of Rural Youth came into being a small artistic ensemble.,. 
We as the members of the organization decided to haul wood from the 
forest and cut fire wood for every old man and woman in order to 
lighten their burdens*'. 

They got together to build a cinema which they named 'Tublic Deed". 
The diary concludes with the writer's intention to continue his studies 
at an agricultural technical school. 
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These proL'csscs are aided by new forces, i.e., new occupations which 
arise in the villaue but oi\ the farm. Non-agricultural occupations in the 
rural areas open up possibilines for women to remain in the village outside 
the farm, f rom the village one ma> also travel to the capital, like the 
voung librarian, dianst No 355K, born in 1943. The former "Warsaw goose", 
as a \oung farm wife born in 1943, diary No 55{)3, puts it, no longer 
impresses culturally the young rural generation. 

Other circumstances act in the direction of uniting the forces of those 
of the young rural generation who emigrated to cities. Experience teaches 
them that there are still man> prejudices in the cities towards people of 
the peasant origin and that there is not only little understanding of agriculture 
and the village. But that . there is as well ever less justification for the 
claims of superiorit) in the sphere of culture. 

Interesting in this respect is the tliary No 3396 which closes the volume. 
The 20 year old diarist who finished general secondary school in Bialystok 
in I9SX, riding 22 km by train, writes about his village. There, he says. 
**lhc word student has lost its glamour". Nor was it an unusual event 
m the family when he and later his brother commenced their higher education 
at the Warsaw Poly technical School. F**or his older brother had started studies 
before him at the Central School of Rural Economy in Warsaw. They 
overcame the rural complex and convinced themselves that they were not 
worse than others. The young rural generation no longer has to fight 
for the right to education. That was won by their predecessors. "I am 
aware", writes the diarist, "of the typicality of my life - the life of one 
horn during the last war. The direct road to school anti higher studies 
did not create any great and absorbing problems, there was nothing adventurous 
in it... it IS not we but the older people who provided the conditions 
in which we live". 

While the cit\ has not yet U)st its superiority over the village in relation 
to culture, there are many pluses on the side of the village. Why therefore 
not to choose an occupation which does not completely detach one from 
the village*.^ "I diti not want to remove myself from the affairs of the 
village, from the environment in which I live and which I know better 
than any other. This is why I am satisfietl with the direction of my studies 
(geodesy)**, writes this tliarist. 

All those professional careers, however differentiated, have one common 
feature: the careers and their material position are not enough for these 
diarists. Nor does the prestige attachetl to the professions suffice. The diaries 
are permeated with the need of socio-idealistic consecration in their pro- 
fessional activity. This professional cori deration is attained by the diarists 
in various \\a>s: by rendering the profession the nature of a mission (as 
in diary No 937), associating it with the idea of humanity, by linking 
It with the national idc^i (as in diary No .^.^iS?). by the ideology of socialism 
associated with party atTiliation (as in diary No 5285 entitled To Pay 
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\h Ih' !.,.). I'his IS his ncetl to render his hfc and professional activity 
an uiealistie sense by hnkin^i them with the content transcendinLi the individual. 

The need tor a siiperstrueture based on oeeiipation is all the iireatcr, 
since in 'he traditional rural structure from which this izencration broke 
awa> the i.nlivuluars entire life was subordinated to extra-individual authority. 
The jireater and more complete the break with tradition, the more deeply 
felt is an itIeoloLiical vacuum that neetis to be lilled. Settliniz in the city, 
which provides better contiitions for satisfying various needs and new aspi- 
rations, tU)es not improve the individual's ideoloiiical situation. Contrary 
to (he traditional rural structure, the modern city is in essence non- 
-uleoloLiical, In respect of the ideological sense of life, the city causes our 
diarists man\ tlisappointmcnts: it provides many things but not the climate 
of ideological life. It compels an individual to search for ideas by him,self. And 
the ideological vacuum is all the more painful when the professional atmosphere 
lacks friendliness anti comradeship. The need arises then for strengthening 
contact with the village one left. The forms of contact vary from streng- 
thening family ties to participation ui movements devoted to village needs 
;ind development. 

I he quest for an ideological superstructure based on occupation is 
one of the most striking features of the diaries. The feeling of this need 
was undoubtedly one of the motives for writing diaries. Those took to 
wnlm^j for whom professional activity \^as not enough and who felt the 
need for inter-personal contacts on the basis of common ideological extra- 
-uutiudual and beyond-professional values. It is difficult to determine the 
dimensions of this phenomenon in figures. But the fact that his feature 
is so pronounced in the large number of participants in the contest, 
who are undoubtedly among the more active culturally, is highly symptomatic 
nf th(> sc)cio-cultural trai.sformation transpiring in the country. 

Vers imi^>rtani of the nature of the diaries of this kind, written in a short 
time, is not only the writer's age- or the phase of life-and not only the 
pcrioti covered by the tliary, but also the historical period of the country 
during which the diary was written. Optimism and faith in life pulsating 
in these diaries stem not only from the fact that young people wrote 
abt>ut their youth, but also that they wrote in October 1956. 

it should also be noted that in 1961, when the diary contest was 
announcetl. antI the beginning of 1962, when they were written there were 
no important signs of a check on the large .scale migration of young 
people from rural areas to cities and industrial centres. But statistics 
indicatetl then certain processes, noted also in the diaries, which were not 
however their dominant feature. 1 have in mind the easier access of urban 
\oudi to secontlary and higher education. 

Although, as the tliaries clearly indicate, the rural areas and the pro- 
vinces in general have undergone vast socio-cultural tran.sformations, there 
are stdl sonic disproportions in the cultural conditions of life between city 



and L'Dimlry. This continues to be a dominant socio-cultiiral problem of 
the Loiinlr>'s structure. The satislaction of cultural needs lags behind the 
risine aspirations. The school situation was disquieting in this respect: the 
rural school \\as a weak link in the school system in respect of teachers* 
qualificatuins and teaching level. This, plus the general overcrowtling of 
secondarv schools, made the access of rur;d youth to .secondary and higher 
education more dilHcult. 

The data for !%()- 1%1 show that of the total number of 260. 41S 
pupils in general secontlary schools. 42 per cent, come from the intelligentsia, 
about 23 per cent are workers' chiltlren and not quite 20 per cent are 
children of farmers ' ' . 

"Tygodnik Kulturalny" and "Nowa Wies" wrote as foUows on the 
schooling obstacles faced by rural youth: 

•'It is calculated that in the school years l%I/62 and 1%2'63 c 70 per 
cent who finished the 7th form were able to continue in secondary and 
vocational schools of ditlerent types. But this unusually high proportion 
breaks down uncvenl> for ditTerent environments. Urban youth has in- 
comparably greater possibilities* to choo.se a vocation and undertake studies 
in desired directions and in accord with their aptitudes than rural youth. 

•*Let us consider the following figures: in 1962 a total of 203194 
young people were admitted to secondary schools, of which 73008 in rural 
areas. To general gymnasia- 103481. of which 32803 from rural areas. 
Of the 77 935 admitted to the lirst year of vocational .schools, only 27 595 
were from rural areas. Only 295 of 2217 admitted to secondary art schools 
were from the countryside. 

'To make the picture more concrete", we read further, "let us take 
some figures from Warsaw Province. According to the estimates based on the 
data of the I960 general census, the city of Warsaw numbered 1 162500 
inhabitants in 1961 and Warsaw Province -2 359700. of which: towns- 
733500 and villages - 1026200 inhabitants. How does the distribution of 
pupils in secondary schools of various types appear, in relation to the 
above figures? 

•There are counties in Warsaw Province where the index of young 
people admitted to .secondary school does not exceed 20 per cent. 
The Warsaw oflice of the Inspector General of schools, for instance, of 
about 28 000 pupils to the first class of secondary schools of all types 
admitted a little over 5000 youth from the province on the principle of 
a tixr I limit - and from the nearest counties at that. Of that number about 
500 admitted to general secondary schools from the rim of the 

capital. 

"The ctlucational authorities of large cities explain the application of 
local limits by their cities* economic development plans. They point out 
to the ditficulties in meeting the needs of their young people with the 
available funds, etc. etc. 
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•That these explanations have certain grounds cannot be denied* but 
such a viewpoint somehow clashes with the principle of our social syitem 
or, at least, with the fact that schooling in Poland is not accidentally 
ccntrahzcd. that it bears a state character. But not only this is involved 



Table I 



Wursaw City Warsaw Province 

(General sccoiuiary schools 24 676 2*^991 

HIcmcntarv vocanonal schools 23 Oil 1^7 93'' 
Tcchnrcal vocational and vocational 

schools of the gymnasium degree 29 166 |4 0I0 

Cxtra mural vocational technical school 15 868 2 2i5 

An schools, first and second degree 3 137 371 

The desire to recruit intelligentsia and specialist personnel from every 
social environment results from the concern to assure our economy and culture 
an mflow of the most valuable individuals capable of bringing new 
content into our social life. Assurance of an equal start to rural youth 
is a postulate not only in the interests of the rural areas but in the 
izeneral national interest/''- 

1 quote the above statistics for they supplement the picture drawn in 
the diaries. While the diaries depict the great transformations of the last 
two decades, the statistical data cited signalize the limitation of those 
processes flowing from the objective social and economic relations, such as the 
quantity and range of sc hools of various types and their location and 
accessibility to youth ol various environments. ' 
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TMI VOUNO (a NI-RA flON'S ASPIRATIONS AND OKIHNTATIONS 

'•'Hic young ycni'^' ' is a category which embraces all peers born 
in a Tew consec t '.^s. who as a whole have specific aspirations 

and attiiiiJe^ that ' vvn to constitute a new social value corresponding 

to certain changes wnicli i)ave occurred in the social structure and culture, 
and whose aspirations and attitudes are sufficiently different from those 
of the preceding generation of young people who formed an immediately 
antccedirnt link in the cultural genealogy. On the basis of this criterion 
we can idcruify three different generations living in Poland in ihe middle 
of Ihc tNV'.Nitielh century'. 

1. The ^:cneralion of the turn of 19th and 2()th centuries, encompassing 
people who were born between 1890 and 191 5. and whose adolescence fell 
in the 2(; years* long period between the world wars. Most of thje authors 
i)f biographies included in a publication on rural youth of that period, 
v.hich served as a source material for the four volume work by Jozef 
Chaiasinski. Mlode pokolenie chlopmv {The Youni^ Getwmtion of Peasants). 
!V3S, recruited from that generation. Among 1544 participants in the 
hit)graph\ contest whose contributions were collected to form those four 
volumes. 922 persons were born between IS90 and 1916, and 501 between 
1917 and 1924. 

2. The generation of the first half of the 20th century, born in years 
1916 through 1940. whose adolescence fell in the forties and fifties. Members 
of this generation contributed the largest collection of young people's 
diaries ever amassed in Poland, The diaries were written by the participants 
of a country-wide contest organized in early 60\s. The biographies submitted 
for the contest were collected in a series of scientific publications on the 
young rural generation in People\s Poland. 5290 authors of diaries were 
included in a statistical report which showed that 2500 authors had been 
born between 1916 and 1940. and approximately 2400 between 1941 and 1954 
(for the remaining 550 persons pertinent data have not been obtained). 
A major part of the authors who participated in this biography contest 
belonued to the voungest cohort of the contemporary population. 

3. The generation of the middle 20th century, born in 1941 throu^^n 
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\^>(o, unnsc ;ulolcsLcncc ^i;iiicil iii carK .iikI uiII continue to nialcriali/c 
.IS a social \aluc in the 7li\s ami NO's. Th^ liLMicralion includes authors 
nl sc\^.•ral hioLiraphical colli -iioiis; Mn/t /•/cMrs.c kroki w i:()\p(}(/(ir.\i\\'ii\ 
\'>hS {.Ml l)rs{ .S'/c/'s ,'>// ///(' /"c/r/;/), rV'-. jw//,'/nA /c cv/vvx' nilodwh. 1969 
{Ym^ni^ Citi:.cn\ /^/wm'), /\inii{'lniki inlodzictv yahonnczcf, 1974 {Youn}^ 
llOrkcr'^ Didrics), etc. 

Fills paper cniiccmraics on aspirations and lilc-oricntatUMis of the 
>ouni?csi ucncraiion of the contcniporarv population. It will oH'cr a proposal 
1)1 l>pi)lou\\ and endeavour an analysis of the evolution observed within 
this Lieneraiion, and an attempt \o eharaeteri/e the main trends of changes. 

H\ aspirations I mean interests, needs and drives that an individual 
inlemls to carry out, claims to their fuihlment, without certain limits 
1)1 time and in certain conditions, through his own activity, other people'.s 
ellorts or hoih. An attitude is a long lasting readiness and determination 
lo carry t)u{ the tlominaiit aspirations They are the motivating Ibrce of 
this characteristic behavior of an individual with which he responds to 
events anti objects of the social realit\ taken as a whole. An orientation 
IS simply an attitude in its preparatory siage. direc d towards a particular 
activity or towards the occurrence of sonic iwaited activities and occurrences. 

[here IS a strict dialeciic iiiterdcpentlencc between aspirations and orienta- 
fions. .\spirations are the motives oi* altitudes and consequenlly the mo- 
(ives ol interactions: through these interactions they become components 
oC emerging new personijiity traits which stimulate occurrence of new 
orientations, etc. 

A sur\c\ asfiirations and orientations was conducted in the 6()'s 
maiiiK on the basis of diaries of young people from different social 
cnvli o imcnts. At t!-c end of 1971 a survey based on questionnaires which 
had been elaborated a few years later was started and carried out with 
die professional assistance of sociological interviewers from the Public 
Of^inion Research C'enier and Program Studies, In November 1971 intcr\iews 
wcic conv'ucted with persons in a representative sample, which brought (948 
filled out Lj'icstionnaires (against 2000 expected responses). The survey 
was en»i?'rd ' Young People, Self-Assessment and Life Goals. The questionnaire 
con la' US principal questions and 14 reference questions concerning 
persona, ulcntiiication data of the respondents. The survey covered a lew 
peer groups of the generation of persons born in Poland in the middle 
of the 20ih centur> (14 age groups born between 1942 and 1955. being 
at the time of the siu'vey from 16 [n 29 years old)-\ 

\SIMK \ I IONS Ol fM-.OPI.I- ANO I. ICTIONS Ol • 'M IK! R f:V()LLll(yN 

The analysis of \(Hnig peopled aspirations as they h;ive been witnessed 
Ml ihc iliancs coilccled in 1966 shows a quantitative preponderance of 
aspi:alu)ns (o cultural values (asp rations concerning material and vocational 
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values, parlicij mm m culture atui oruani/cd leisure, skills and kiiowiediie. 
personal developineni. aet|uisilron tif social status and prestige coinbined 
total appro\. 41 per cenn over aspirations to assume social roles (those 
of a social reCornivT. activist and leader, eiti/.en. moralist, promoter 
of cultural develof inent combined total approx, per cerU; and 

over (he tispirations coiicerninL! social ties aiul relations (ties vvitl/in formal 
groups. Slate and national ties, intergenerational ties approx, 2.s per cent)'. 
This analysis was. Iiovvever. of a typological character and could not be 
chumeil to have ni)l the criteria >r representativeness, Quantitative evaluation^ 
were on!> valid if directly referretl to the population of the authors of 
the diaries. Hence the question artise. to what extent the results of the varvey 
made in 1971 indirectly corroborated tlie typology of aspiration.s suggested 
by the diaries, and. what was even more important, what trends of changes 
were revealed by the material available from the survey? 

It has been ft)iiiul that the answers to the questions included in the 
survey aliesied the tkiminance of the aspirations concerning vocational 
and material values, aspirations to skill anti knowledge and to informal 
lies, jUst as it has been the case with the hndings made on the basis 
tif the diaries collected ten years earlier. The survey ^o supported another 
conclusion drawn from the a!ialysis of those uiaries. namely that the 
aspirations of the rural youth were not far difVerent from the aspirations 
of the !^^lish youth taken as a whole, which means that certain common 
ideals of hfe. a common model of culture and a common system of 
values were prevalent among the whole young generation. Dissolution of 
cnviii)nmcntal barriers proved that any characterization of the rura' youth 
as a separate social group notably diflerent from other peer groups was 
theoretically unsound. This conclusion will now be supported with some 
specific ^inding^ of the survey. 

The survey included a question concerning principal ends liich constitute 
components of a liappy life, requiring of the respondem> to pick ou; 
three I'rom fifteen suggested values. The results of these choices of valuei 
mslrumenial in creation of happiness which gained at least 25 p: cent 
of support are shown in Table I. 

We may wish to know if in the light of these findings the e xpiration 
to liave "an intereslim: work** was sufliciently 'uUiled, 

All the people uho wjre employed gainfully, including farmers (I5ls 
persons) were asketl the question: "Can you say that your work is...** 
and (^ dilVercnt possibilities were suggested as a continuation the sentence. 
The response- ,mc presented in Table 2, 

3X per cent c respontlcpis clainietl to iiave had full satisfaction from 
their wtirk. 31 per ^ni totik (heir work instrumei tally (as a source of financial 
remuneration). ^() per cent believed it was a necessity or even a calamity. 
This disirihuiion convincingly showed that the interviewed generation was 
not able to sullicientiv fulfil their aspirations to having a satisfactory job 
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V.iliiCs C i»mrilMilinL' ti' .1 H:ip[)v Life 



l itc L'oats 



Citv Kui'.il Tnlal 

pojUtlaluMi ' popnlaJUMi populalUM) 

\\-. rcN[>i)iKicir.:-< 



Succcsst'u! l.iiniK lii'c "^17 -.-^ 
IVaccful litc ui;lu»iil 

unplcasam Mll pn^o^ .^2,7 2 

(ircal love rcturnai 27,1 2S,2 2<).> 

SM\s\\wUny vsork 26,7 27 *^ 27 ^ 

* Inchnlin^ ciUcs over 100 Odd po[)iilatii)n only. I\»pulatii)n of towns below 1 00000 
liavc been cxcliulcil, miko, againsl 10 m> cxpccialion. the) did not contrast with yoiiih from 
other caicL'orics. The cxelmlcd catceory was very numerous but UkI not a fleet the ncr cent 
resulK in the caleiiorN "total population". 

Table 2 

Sell- valuation ot Work I'erlorme^' f)y F<espondcnls 



City Rural Total 

, . , t)opulation* population population 

I. valuation ot ui>rK ^ * ...... . - 

per cent of respondents 

Prinei pally, it is a sourLe of makini: money 32.4 29,2 31.2 

"Ihc work LMves me satis! act ion 33.3 2f>.7 29.5 

My work i.s a neeessits 2.V.' 24.3 23,4 

The work I have is my vocation 5.5 10.6 8.3 

No opinion 2.2 3.6 3,4 

it IS a miserable burden 2,S 3.1 2.6 

No answer 0.6 2.5 1.5 

* IncluiliiiL: cities over l(H)0()0 population only. Population of io'a ■ below 100000 
have been excluded, since, against to my expectation, they did not st with youth 

from other categories. The excluded category was very numerous bir ; not aHcct the 
|x»r cent results in the caiegorv '^total population**. 

or an interesting work. This problem partly stemmed from a partial hampering 
of the vocational and family ideal realizations within the population of 
younu persons. Etrcctive remedies against these obstacles were instituted 
by reforms and countcrmeasures undertaken from 1972 to 1974 provided 
r.)r ^> the resolutions of the Seventh Plenary Convention of the Central 
Cointnittec of the United Polish Worker's Party (Polska Zjcdnoczona Partia 
Rc^bolnicza), such as: a reform of the national system of education, 
V ;r.r;^rm of policies of vocational employment, intensified vocational prepa- 
ration v>r vouth, new housing policies, etc. 

I he h":rarchy of needs concerning material values as stated in the 
dnsvver>. to ihe tjucstionnairc proved to be similar in the town and in the 
village. In tbo preceding geticration such congruence was hardly conceivable. 
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I he pcrtinciu c|iicsi;;>ii was wortlecl as tollows; you had al ihc • cscnl 
about one hiiiulral thousand /lotys al your disposal, how would you spend 
If '**. The respoiuleiils were requested to pick out three from nine possibilities, 
or ir necessary, adtl new possibilities which had not been included. The 
results arc shown in f able 3. 

Tabic 3 



liicraivin oC NooiK 


aiul Material 


Cioods 






C'lt) 


Rural 


Total 


Ntcds .iful i!t)i)ils 


pOpill. ' Mil " 


population 


populali 




per 


cent ol' rcspondonis 


App.irliiiciU (liclliiiLi ouc. hiivini: it Iiiniishcil, 








niDviiii: into ;i hit'i^cr one, cti.) 






.*57.4 


M;ikiiie siiMML's 




38.6 


34.7 


UuNin^' cU»lh. a l.ipc rcconlcr a TV ^oi. 








spoils cljui ;i)cnl. cU'. 


3K.2 


30.5 


32.4 


Helping fiirniK. bri)lhcrs. sisicrs. clc. 




34.0 


31.: 


rntofUiiiinicnl . .ihroail, piirliiip.ilmn 








in ciiluiro ;Hu! soci.il lile 




19.7 


25.4 


Aiiloniohiic 




25.K 


23.0 


Cicnm^ niarnal. Iuimiil: cliililicn ;iiut ni:ikine 








a LMK)il star I 


l(v4 


27.2 


23.5 


Siiulics (cuntinuaiUii oi chaiiuinii profession) 




22.2 


21.7 


(icttinu some rest lioin overwork 


S.7 


S.! 


8.2 


Others 




2.0 


I.I 


No answer 




0.1 


0.1 



* Inchuhni; eities o\er jOMOOO population only. Population of towns inlov. I(i(i(»0() 
have heed cxeluded. Mnec. aeainsi to uiy expectation, they did not contrast with youth 
tn>m other vaieuories. The oxiUided caiccor> was very nunicrous but did not affect 
(he per cent results in the caicuory "totiil population". 

Il is clearly evideni that by far the most important investment to be 
made was obtaining an apartment of one's own. Three next choices, 
each gathering more than 30 per cent of votes were also connected 
With planrmg Wr. future, with the intention to build a home or with a oesirc 
In brmg help lO the family, brothers or sisters- to share the sudden 
stroke of luck with the persons of the closest family. Luxuries, hke^ an 
auttmiohilc. came t)nly later. This is a very significant structure: It 
tcstilies lo a widespread prefe .:nce to have basic aspirations carried out 
in the first place, family aspira::ons in the second, and .spirations to 
skill and knowledge m the last orocr. 

A I i,n;r>ES Oi ^oi NCi pfiOPLE 

Assuming the defmilion of an attitude as a long la.sting readiness to 
undertake specific activ.tic: in order to obtain the ends satisfying dominant 
interests, drives and neci'S, i. e. to carry out dominant aspirations, the 
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.|lMK^ls ul iIk" duiiios collected in c;iil\ which tlcj^icHrtl aHilinlcs of 

pcnpic siii'vcsictl idcnliliLMtioii of four hasic iilliln'lcs; 1) rclornialivc. 

iwnyiain tMicnlcd. j) rcliclioiis. and 4) iiaditional. QiKnililativc cvaUialion 
uhich apart of ihc popiilatidii o\' ihc huiiiiaphs aiilhois did not niccM 
Ihc ciKciia oi rc|ircsciuali\cncss. jioimcd tt^ ihc ahNohilc |iicpciiulcraiicc of 
ihc ic'linnijiivc alliiiulcs {y/ per cctil over program oricnicd aUilutlcs 
per rchcht)iis (14 per ccnl) ;nul ira hlional ones (13 per eenl) '. 

t\p()k)^jieal enieria ha\e heen used; I) ralional inolivalion of llie 
vkinaiid \o\- ehan^ues ( relorrnaliw anti [>roi!rani onenled alliliule), and 
2) cnhiiKiiial jirolesl \s. aceeplance oi' the slaliis quo and meek approval of 
the exisiini! motlels (rebehoiis versus Iradilional alliludes). Since ihc popuki^ 
lion ol all ihe pariicipanls ni i^e biography conlesl consisted of persons 
uho accepletl ilie social and poluical princ.^les of People's Poland, the 
lalier crilcnon rd'erretl in tad io the tleurce of conservatism or to llic 
orienialion toward conceivable chanues w ithin the basic socialist framework 
o\ Ihc social and political realil\. ii was possible to idcntily four specific 
alliuides wiiinn these limits tif i!eneral outlook; 

I posiuvist attitudes. )odcralely conservative, and generally corresponding 
U» the ref'ornialive anm 

1 revolutionary atli des. oriented towards progressive prourains cor- 
rcs|^onding to the program oriented attitude; 

3. coniesimg atlnudes. radically progressive; corresponding to tlic rebelious 
altitude; 

4. conservative attitudes corresponding to the traditional attitude. 

It shouki i)e stressed, that in early i,0's among the young people 
v»ho wrote diaries, - and for this single re ison. iT none other, differed tr m 
t[)e social average - positivist aiul iiiotlcralely conservative, rerormative alti- 
tudes were dominaiit.^and were expressed in the diaries by adherence to the 
rationall> designed programs ot* action directed toward reali/ation of short 
rerni. concrete cultural or social values that lilted easily in the generally 
jcccptetl s\stem ot goals of a local community, vocational group, culture, 
vi-.ii ar.d political system. Tannly ;-odeI. etc. i hese altiiud^.-; were found 
dominant among 57 per cent of tne population of the diary authors. 

The survv\ made it possible to screen attitudes with respect to selected 
lr;ignieiUs of socu. reality only. e. g. it was able to scrutinize attitudes toward 
work or the enterprise giving eniploymenl. etc. Overall attitudes, or in other 
wortls. Iile-ii»ng altitudes, are too complex a category to be sL^jected 
to necessary standardi/ai ion that must be performed in order to t;btain 
^lndmg^ fiom a questionnaire which primarily contains closed questions. I^or 
this reaon. all possible comparison:; of the conclusions drawn from the 
aiv'.lvsis (>f the diaries with tlic lindings of the surve> :**Young People. 
Self-Assessment and lafe (ioals". completed at the end of 1971. must 
he made ^au^ ,uisl\ .irid eannol have hut a fr;ignientar\ ■..i!ne. 

Ihc .;'icstu>nna!re contained the foiU>wing question: ' Wha; objective, that 
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Dur comiirv is conioin|ila{iii;' lo acliii^Nc is luo.si iiiiinMUml in your 
opiDU)!!.'". Aji;iin. the Ljiicstion \\;is coinpleniciiiecl with the iii.slruclioii that 
no mnrc llian ihrw possihilnics couKI he cIioslmi lo nidicalc which of 
\nc ci.Lihl raihLT conLiclcl> rorniuliitcti iicncral goals should he tiivcn priority. 
The rcspt)ntlcnts wlm'c ollcrcd a ehjiice to pni down addilional iioals if they 
ihoiiuhl It tlesirahlc. rcsiihs arc shtAvn in Tahic 4. 



N.ilu'fi.i! (Mippor icil \Mlli inon.* 

ill. in ,iu( tif 

A impri'Vi'iiuMii ti| hvin.' M.ithlanK 

I )L'\L-ltt|tinL'i)( .irul i:uhUm tii/.i{i()ii • ^\ .il'i i- 

.InriiR'ni ,iM({ in<rilcrfii/.ii/on of 

Hti?lrcr -l.tiul.ii lis uidcr .uccnmI^iIu^ nt 
K/nctils ( nin sL'i ICS. k iniU-i LMriL-iis. 

IIK'tllCll -.L'i ill's. l.ML- tor ll., t;'l'll. clc I 

( irtMk-r jMi !((. liMfinn M^ull/cll^ :r tn.ikiii!.' 
Jcusmiis i>ri itu- si. lie 



Cilv Kiii.il rot.il 

l>*'ri'!'il'i"^* [ I'pul.ilioii populiitUMi 

pt't Lcni ot" rcspumlL-nlN 

I 7^,4 7S.> 

4^ ^ 41). S 

U ..Ml .^4.5 

2').^ }::> 



I">(.'vcI(>piiiL-i)l (v| uiltmc .ma si.riui. i*)^ ;i ii ^ jo j 

'I'^'i'^ ' ' .W.KlM >C cflLM .1 . i\ih/.ithMl .'I 7 13 6 Uvl 

In:-." nj:;un.i! ^. ■; .lOitti | | ^) «j ; | | 

O'fu; t.isks hsicil ,n lC^pi>luk•nl^ ?4 (J.V 2(1 

N ■ .iMs\\»,'i II 2 {) \ 

J'l^':'''"'- * >" !in"'<'(' ri>piil.ihnii Dhl'. |'nf>Ml.iiion of (owns lu'U)\v Mmmioo H.p.l- 
f\'i'<: '■ luk'ti. jiMiii,! to ])]\ l.ttioii, ilu'\ ilul m>l LoiUi.i'.t uiiii \oii:ii Irc-iii uIIilT 

"! ' ^"^ Mili'it v.i!l-l'oi\ u.is ninnL*n)iis hut iltil iiol A\\c ' itc pij; l\*mI i\*si!!ts 

m UlO i.i:l i.'o| ^ "hij.,! .^^ iMll.Klnn 



I vvotild hkc lo por. out m this place one. rathei crucial aspect of 
the lif^dinus. It ha^^ turned oui that t!ie rural di attaches les> inn)ortanee 
io iniprDvcrncnt of the standard of liviiii:. to the dcMrahility entruslinu 
Ml: 'ens with wider resp^ isihilities in niaking decisions concerning the state 
^= ' - ^vh'>K.\ and the development and nioderni/atioii ut industrv. 
On t!)e (M')cr hanti. [h-\ v.^pcei to -ee a development and moder; i/ation 
auriLuirire .. = id lu ; c ! >r a wider accessihility and higher quality of 
social her,Llii« cnv-. he a characteristic tr;iu in the orientation of 

the rural \(Uith. 

Altitudes o{ di>ap|Min.d had a cIkiikc ol* h^Mnt: ex^rc^sx^ in response 
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It) ihc qiicstioiK •'What ncgalivc social phenomena seem to niipcd.- (he 
pro^»ress of our cotinir>?*\ uhich uas complemented with the nislruclioii 
s;iyini.' ihiii the respv)ntleni sluuikl seiecl three out of fourteen possible 
.lns^vers in order to indicate which plienometia seemed to him particular!;, 
noxious. Additiofially. he was encouraj^ed to idcntifv other problems whicu 
were not mentioned, see Table 5. 

The .msucrs to this question are more diirereiitiated, allhoiiyii clusters 
of simihir responses icstilv tt> the existence of the same altitude wliicli we 
delected in the analysis of Table ^. Idenlilication of plienomena that impede 
reali/.itK>ns of values lypi. d \\n laniily life and professional work coincides 
the altitude which has been found dominant in Table 4, eventually aiming 
lowarti realization of aspirations connected with the same ideals. Diilerenccs 
heiw.'eri the choices made by ihe rural youth and the urban youth were 
aiiain siiindicant. 

It IS characteristic that the respoiidenis when identifving obstacles to the 
proi'rcss of the wht>le country concentrated priniardy on social vices 

Tabic 5 

()hsl.ii k'N lo Nation. il I V-\c!(iprnL*ni 

(il> Kural Total 

Sup[>,)ik-J uiih iiiou- ih.ifi ;i' |vi Lcni populalion* population population 
ol \oU'> 

pL-r LL'Mt of rcNpotuk'Mts 



VV jsiorulfk'NN .mil (lisr csf^L'Ll of s()cial 



pn'pcrts 




4f>.7 




47.0 






^}.} 






Nfpotisrn 




30.1 


M 


30.5 


fl.ihilij.il 'InnkiriL' 




|<: ■■■ 




26.3 


Sljpi K)\ ..li'ilLlMll 








23.4 


lnvttMCtu.c. ii.'nor,UKC arul ttulitt'crcnLL' 






If .7 


21.7 


SupportL'il uiih 


less l! 


pLT cent 


of soles 




poor Ai>rk. \n\\ qu.ilil> of uork 




17.: 


P>.S 


IS,: 


1 r.\. > MHpL'tL'iK c ol pcrsiuis in l i ■ •; re 










.Ic'.isinn inaJsinc 




:i.4 






Hi! hers 




10.3 




16.: 


i .irLTrniorii.'L*nnL' 




ivs 




15.: 


1 .Il k ttf L'OMiaL'C. i k nl' op MKUl 




14.1 




13.6 


\HiJM* ol jiiih ' Its 




11 




13,0 


lillCMCss. Ia/^ML'^^ 




H.^> 


S.5 


S.7 


StcjIiriL* 




S,7 




S.3 


( »rhLT oSsI.kIcs listed hs icspontlcnls 




I.: 


u < 


o.s 


No .irisucr 






n.4 


0.4 



liivhhiitu; vi;.. . o«er IMMini) po}^(ilatu)n onl> PopulatH»ii of io"*ns helow IdMOpn huve 
hi-en c\elii(!r-'. s rue. auaiiisl t(» ui\ e\[>celairon. ihes ilul no[ eontr.ist w-ilh soulh from other 
caieL'oj ies 1 lie exeliKleil ea tenors was sers numerous bul ^lul not .tlfecl Jhe per ccr ■ 
res 's in the (.dleyors "ti)!;!! pi)niiLition'* 
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lalluM III. in on iho lutiiitv ol prot.'r;tins ami acnivilics dircclcil aeaiiisl 
tlu'so Mccs I Ik" i)hs(ack:s scloclcil as those which haiulicappcJ (he development 
ol the whole eomilr> most nnserabl\ were; waste anil ciisrespeei of soeial 
propeM\ . huie»uierae> . nepolisiii. ha hi I ua I ilnnkiiii: and su[>piess)oti t'i'eriiieisni. 

h IS In no means foiiuiious ilial ihe rural south was more inlrecfucnlly 
than the urhan Nouih of the opinion that the proiiress o\' the eounlry 
IS hanipeieil h\ laek ol imiiahve. nulolenee. nulilVerenee. deiieieni compclenee 
on the pan ol people who are responsible lor vital cleeisions suppression of 
eritieisni and eareei -inonL'ermji. On the other hand, ihev strongly stressed sueh 
nol(»nuus social \ices as drunkenness, hrihery, wasielulness and carelessness 
about soeial pro[KTt> , 

A lupodiesis nia> be ventured that those severe vices and fnalpracliees 
atVecleil iiUid en\ironmenl in the 6()\s with parliculiir force. They must 
have el kited ainoni.! \illa,L^e \ouili rretjiienl rebel mi is respotises or, conversely, 
nia\ base oecasionuLl more cautious, traditional and conservative reactions, 
coniribuimL' lo the de\elopmeni of orieniaiions which can be characleriz'd 
b\ Inniled enLMizemeiit in the elVoits undertaken ni onler lo overcome these 
phenomena or b\ concentration on ' .-fnv reforms coneerninLi one's closest 
envimnment iUul immctliale siirroniu' ■ iizs without alteinpls or ambitions to 
cope Willi the same pioblcjiis on the M>ciet\ scale. 

AtiemptiML' to siiijjle out complete models of at tP ides apprined ol i ; 
the respondents, three (v[>ical characters have been outlined to be selected 
b> the responileiiis as a model >tumi! man. To prevent deform;itioiis 
issuiiiL' from the lact that tlv' res[>ondents eouki directly identify themselves 
with an> of the characters, mev were not asked whether they wanted lo be 
like .in> ol th : '/har/iMers described. Instead, makini' use of projections of 
ones own ide.iK on the children, the question aimed i^^ rcwonstruet the 
yenmne allipi ies of the respoii Jenls b> requiruiL! ol' them. to tleeiue: "Which 
of (he ill ret hioL-raphies of di lie rent unu people, about 30 years old 
now , would '.on prefer \o resemble most closely the life of your son?" 
Ihe tjuestion was addressed both lo (hose persons who had and to those 
who did not ha\e children. Now is the verbatim description of tlie three 
char<ict«.'rs. ami the distribuiion of preferences: Andrew is self-conlklenl 
aiiil anxious to secure hiL'h inccMne. lie can lind W'!l [mid jobs and always 
liiuls a w ' to make some more by moonliuhtinLZ. He has a nice house, 
a fancv Ciir and often i:oes abroad with his family. He is proud that 
all that he's 'jol, he his i^ol b> himself. 

I'rban vouth - 45,0 per cci.i 

Rural ^ uili - 40.9 per cent 

\\era lor the total pofniiation - 42..^ per cent 
John ;^ a li.; u work in li num. He's got a liand..om income and he 
cnii»\ s his well rcLMilated and systematic life. He can alwa) spare some 
time lor his famil> antl ••lends. He en;o>'» i-ioing lo cinema, reading 
books and makint' trips 
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I 'i hail >ouih .\(,. s 

Rural \outli p^^r ^.,,„, 

\\v\\\yx lor Ihc loUil populaliou y) 4 per 
IVlei Ims an inlcrcsiiML' |oI^ aiul lie rs (olalU ahsorhcd n\ ujial he is 
vloiiiL' All Ills lime IS Kikeii up hy his work, smee he iiuisi he eonslanllv 
improving his skills and his knowleclue. lie hasn't uoi mueli lime for 
h's pnvale life or eiiierlainnieiii. Bu( he refuses lo ei nt-e his )ob even 
Il he IS otleretl a heller paul posHioii. if u uave.s him iio ehanee lo 
iMnve his uorlh. lie helives he will make a major di.seoverv some Jay. 
I'rhan voulh |7.4 per eeiil 

Rural youth . |s.() per eetii 

Average Tor Uie loial populalion - i;^..^ per ceni 
Omlv a.i:ain ii is a proof of approval of sueeess ihrouiih work (Andrew 
4:.^ per eeru), approval of ihe itleal of family aiul vocalional happiness 
l./ohn per eeia) and an expression of a measured scepiieism about 

ihe I'l.miour of hard work which leaves one no lime for personal life 
.iiul ^-uaraiitees no sueeess (Peter - IS. 3 per eenl who may or may not make 
.1 diseoserv). No major diHercnces between urban and rural youth could be 
nt>ted Onlv (he seeontl model, of balanced hard-workini: John, living a regula- 
ted tamiK lite, was .selected slightly more often by the rural youth, also 
sliLihtlv more infrequenllv were they ready to ^eleet the pattern set b\ 
•\nilreu. uho worked harti but at the same [niie made a lot of money. 
Peier, absorbed bv uork and learning, and putting all his hopes in 
a possible disc( !\. was almost equally unpopular am-ri^. the village and 
(he cii\ v«ujth. 
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I Ills Ci>mparison of sur\c> results uiili the hnding.s of the analysis 
«'l ,i-.pirations expressed m the diaries written in e:irl\ 0()\ gives i^round Yor 
lollowmg working hypothesis. 

Ill (he second half of that decatle, llie traditional model of a reft)rniativc 
social acn\is(. adhered tt) hy members of the generation whose youth fell 
!M the lirsi half of the JDth century: the \oungest echelon of the 
/wia/ck Mfod/ie/; Polskiei (Association of Polish Youth) and the oldest 
echelons of /wia/ck Mhnl/ie/y SiKjalistve/nej (Association of Socialist 
^•nifh) and /mk. :k MIod/ie/y Wicjskici (Assooation of Rural Youth) 
'-omc^' adiacii- ■\spii ^.,<.iis in die role of a social reformer and 
I leader-aciivh. :ve been ov. .siwuloued h\ the aspirations to acquire pro- 
CNsi.Mial .•ful niaicnahalues, aspirations (o .skills and knowledi:e and aspirations 
o dLAcli.pinL' [HTsonai lies wiihin small informal groups. A more profound 
uiai\s;s 01 this proccs«> is n vssary before a positive diagnosis of t\e 
iMtiudes .nd aspirations prevalent among young people can be made. 
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hi'loiL* .1 pinj'iioMs ul" iIk*!i i'voliKiDii Hi uMiui' vciicrjdon iiiul in (he 

I lu* cinci i.'iiii' II iioiK'! !s not a [U'lil houriicois kKmI or ;ii least il 
ilocs not appi-ai [o >»> m llic lii-lu of llu' jnal\sis of (he diaiics wrilU'ii b\ 
VDUML- workers aiul Mihiiiillcil lor .i coirnK'tilioii in M^73. VoU!]i' workers 
unliii- diaries hail j iumil\'r ol ruiKh'iiiemai persoiuihl\ trails 1 am 
lelerniie to oni\ whieh are, in iii\ opinior. th" tno » iinpnrtiini aiul 

ehai.Kiei I .III o; the s\siL-in ol \ahie aeavaline luj-rall hehavior and the 
s\sicin ol iii>rtns an.: L'\.dnali" ■ . '.^p'es'Vv assoeMled with the eonteniporar\ 
uiHkt.'. . ss. and f\ii iienlari\ with ils ' \ouniier eencration". I irst. they 
seem :o . i idcr work, il it is ereali\e ami sattslViniz. iis a supreme value, 
I he. would not 5:0 lor an\ work that eomes around. A poorl\ (ntianized 
wasleiul ellort that j:i\es little result, fiol heeause of whjeelive eon^'der;itions 
but sole beeaii-a* of laulls made h\ iiidi\id ials in eliarge has a slronuly 
neiMiiM- \ahii'. Ihc apreine \alue einhrai.es ihererore onl\ the ereative 
and .ati^lMiie aeliviiy. Aijiainst this baekyround the problem of professional 
ijualdieatioiis and the problem ol" proper auitehmii of personal interests with 
ihe reiiuiieinetUs of (he work to be d ne beeonies speeiall\ relevant. 
I he sui \e> attested lo liie siiont! anpro\ai ol* the value e.xpressed as: 
"liaMiii' a i:ood job. a \oeation thai lmws salisraelion and an opporlimit> 
10 ha\e Work that one likes to do". 

Second, more importanee is altaehed in this iiroup of nduul: people 
iin eomp.irisi)!! with rural vouth or students) to personal independenee. 
Lt)nLvi\ed as a pei-.onai dii:ml\. This phenomenon ina> also be ealled 
autononn ol ;M*onaiitv mi indis uluali/alton of partieipation m eulture. it is 
a teeiini: that one iias the rieht lo nKi\imi/e the ehanees of sueeess in Ins 
lile. With siimillaneoiis uiulerstaiulini! 0!' the preret|Uisites of sueh a sueeess: 
hard work, respoii vibihu . diseipiine: ele, I 'lulouhledly, the feeling of having 
this ami the willmuness to nia\inii/e the ehanees of sueeess are 

siron^-er moii\es liian the feehn^i: that sueeess irnphes fuHihiient of ecrtani 
obliLMlioMs Uut this Is onl\ natural, and does not mlerfere with reinforeeinent 
ot the idea' ol .t iupj^v life amoiiL' \ounLr people This happy life is 
undersioovl to he determined h\ indiMduiil plans, soeial needs, talents and 
lile I'Oiils 

Ihird. ilie imporliinee attached to non-formal ties. i.e. to low and 
ndship Is eiearlv LiainiiiL' weiiihl. These hi^ihly persi^nal values are 
..idi\ uhial, and perhajv, !rjnsiit)r\. typieall) adolescent, remedies auainsi 
e\eessi\e insiiiiitionali/> iion and formali/ation of social life ami conditions of 
work. love, lainilv happiness and a circle of friends are hi^lil) esteemed 
values bi^li amoiu: the authors of diaries and the re dents of the survev. 
A new i\pe of social ties eofvasimL: in a harmon\ between the social and 
personal lactoi. m ihe bai. ncim: of einotii^na! reactions with rational 
etideavtuirs, becomes .In inip» ;ant value »^f pers(»nai life at^d a component 
of ihe'emeri'ini! s»>ciahst persoiKilil\. 
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I 'Mil ill ,1 ,U'Mi\' cDfilil be nuk'J t.> n\L'u;otMc ^.^miIIkis Iumulvii (iiUcrciU 
'^''^'^ ^^»^'^' ^orrcsivMul to .Kis, :iiu! l.tLls m iIk'oia, 

" rliiiniKti;- LolllI^ulu;||,»n^ iu>iii pcisiMKii \k'us jiid aspii\n, \o clean 
f'^''^''""'' lil^" ItiHi) i-oiiMiiiinalioii oi' .ni^itr;iiiiicss, in rcclikv 

'^^'i'^'' noi IriMii allciiipis combat i)b^lack•s diic soil 

Imii (loni iik<>ni!iiiii\ of attidulcs aiu! coiura JkI imis wuhm 
'Ut-.K'^ii\c oncIlMtloIi^ causal h\ anti-social mclinalmns o\ iiulivKluaK or 
"'.ui(v> U\ pernicious common \iccs. On (he oilier hand, all thai is 
hoiK'M. reli.ihle. lrirauo[(.,\ jiul vocaiu)nall> cl ,'inliecl uas luL'hK eslnnalccl. 
Ii 1^ ili^'i.-tniv a ilesne u> hrniL' Irue person. i w into the comnuiniiy of 
pi- ^^>clall^l .iiiioulcs. irrespective o\ nmior dill ences of views and values 
bei . i'en pe< '[)le 

' '-'IJ- 11^^: 'iM.Miess or die worM. iendenc> lo (nmsccnd individual 
'''5^;*' --''"v I . ol enormous Icais aiul a proiesi atiainst bemi! reduced 
a iiiou' or ie^^ iiarrou sphere o\' M)calional tiroup were found lo be 
quik- f)opu).ir lecliiu's l>ossibl\. it was a svnipdmi oT the changes lo eonie. 
"I ihe dcleninii..iio^ lo icsi ail chances aiul irv i| possibilities, to break 
!">Mi ihe coniincn^onl lo .i aiiL-u'ar eiivi. .)iimeni and lo <i single 
^■■'^'^'""'^ piospecis. This iiK|uisitivencss is lollowed b> cnncism. 

bill lli.il I^ anoiher ^siic. \ new open-minded per^onalIly is cmerLiing. 
• iii'l II can be most clcar!\ obser\(. i amon,!^ \t)unti workers. c\cn though 
.ipfv.ii in .1 nebulous |\)rm among ihe white collar youtli. 
^ «i'ihc>a,:h .It the be:.:inmng ihc 7()\ this trait was hardly perceptible 
am. iil: the rural \inith. ii seems to have be-n re ,/ed by them as a new 
idcai. suLVL'csted. perhaps. h\ fanulv ami social .^aitacls belweer the town 
and the villa l'c. .mcl strengthened b\ ihe gr<^^^.Ilg prestige of the farmer. 
piriicuhirK in the period p1 building a fully deveUiped socialist society. 

Ihcse li\e principal features, which ! sec nt) neetl to complement with 
a^l'.lilinnal description, constitute a fairlv umfurm m.age of a vtuing generation, 
lis system of vaUies and system of evaluatk^ii criteria. Three values arc 
N'lmd in the core of th.ii svsiem: crealive work, social equality (conceived 
d\ an eciu.ilit\ oi chances a:*d dii'^es) anti perst/nal autonomy. 

Ihis rni.ghi\ t)nihned system of values manirested by aspiratk)ns ami 
^''^'''^ t'l*-' '^'Mitemporary Polish youih does not explain the existing 
MiiKiiiMii a^ much .is the dircciion of the tlynamic process which evc^lvcs 
indcr die mlluence of iiaw.i. complex macrosociological and mierosocio- 
il tactors Mm these deser\e to be treated ^eparalel^. This analvsis 
1)1 iK-cM able lo show instead, thai liie aitiiudcs and life>guals of youni: 
people \r {\ .pic\ r>ohind suggest what may be the crucial elemenrs of 
ciiliure !;■ :hc dL^eh»{ed socialist sociei\ in Poland, whose cre.ilion was 
ileenk-el a pariicuiar hisiuricil (ask of the Party and the present phase of the 
cnuiur\ dc\cK)pmenk .icci)rdmg \o the pronouncements of the Seventh 
P!cM.ir> CoirvUioM of the I'niled I\)itsh. Worker's Pari\^. 
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I |]., j..,...Mn iiiio I'.nri.iNuns .iiitl lis iimiIl'I litn'il MiU'lu .lie Jim ussrd ill li (mU'lM(n\ski 
S.u |,,Ui-«./tis ■, \>. \ p till I \S 

hslIi jM/s Kf IVPK, w.its/.iu.i r>('^. .v»7 

ijfiiin It/ ImiuJi^ i'l ^i<Hi Putn nmn^ . "IM/fuhul SiVhiloL'K/iu **. No W P'os. p. 

I ">U 

( nnip.ne /\if»",!nih nihu/ in- : \ /'m/vAm7. I I f>h''i:it ntltuffsn [Punu's ol /'o'ty/t Youth. 
\nl I /,/M^ r,; ,//<»■). ■ ' ku*. Wiis/.tu.i I'p 

f' I hi . .inuk* 'Aill 1h- piihlisheii 111 I'oli -h tn Hic ihiul ismk' ol i'm' OuaiMciK -Pr/ckii/s 
I Opinu-" iisMic 1 111 ' liaL'tiitiiUN on ihc pu^hleih. v>t ni,i>s iiK^ii.t, 

s\>k'ms lit Ji.si-niin.ilifi'-' khmm. uhI pf op.ii'.Mulii ;iiul <»t) pi.l'ln' opiiiioti 1 he 

^iuijti'\ It, IS ht'iM pii!' ; I MX I'lil'hi. npitium ( cnlic aiul .Vou.mi Slinltcs <>l 
I', »h ii i; ' . n.i I \ r A .nil e SuniiiK't I ^^7^ 
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